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PREFACE 

by  Percival  Wilde 

.    It  was  Mr.  Milne,  I  believe,  who  first  propounded  the  ques- 
tion, "Why  does  a  dramatist  write  a  play?"  and  it  was  Mr. 
Milne  who  gave  three  reasons,  "in  their  order  of  importance: 
"(l)      The  pleasure  of  writing;  or,  more  accurately,  the  hell 
of  not  writing. 

(2)  The  appreciation  of  his  peers ;  his  hope  of  immortality ; 
the  criticism  of  the  experts ;  fame,  publicity,  notoriety, 
swank,  reclame — call  it  what  you  will. 

(3)  Money." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  debate  Mr.  Milne's  contentions,  for  the 
ring  of  truth  is  in  them;  but  all  playwrights,  unfortunately, 
do  not  arrange  the  three  reasons  in  the  same  order  of  im- 
portance. 

Stop  in  at  the  Provincetown  Playhouse,  where,  at  the  mo- 
ment, a  play  by  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  present  volume 
is  to  be  seen,  and  it  will  not  take  you  long  to  decide  why  that 
work  was  written;  and  then  wander  northwards  to  the  region 
of  the  white  lights,  and  regale  your  soul  with  a  piece  whose 
demands  upon  your  mentality  are  exactly  nil;  whose  situa- 
tions are  the  old,  reliable  cliches,  and  whose  dialogue  you  have 
heard  in  other  plays  many,  many  times, — and  it  will  not  take 
you  long  to  decide  why  that  work  was  written.  If  you  are  in 
any  doubt,  buy  a  ticket  for  the  Monstrosity  Theatre,  which 
houses  an  authentic  masterpiece  that  would  have  been  cen- 
sored off  the  boards  had  not  a  garment  been  added  and  six  lines 
dropped  in  the  Big  Situation — and  which  would  show  a  weekly 
decrease  of  $5,481.97  at  the  box  office  were  another  garment 
added  and  six  more  lines  dropped — and  your  doubt  shall  be 
resolved. 
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The  perverse  fates  in  whose  hands  are  the  destinies  of  the 
theatre  are  capricious.  Only  too  often  the  play  that  is  con- 
ceived without  thought  of  money,  turns  out  a  bonanza,  enabling 
its  simple-minded  author,  who  aims  no  higher,  to  write  more 
such  plays ;  and  sometimes — let  us  face  the  bitter  truth ! — some- 
times the  play  that  was  written  with  the  sole  intention  of 
converting  its  author  into  a  capitalist,  disappears  without  trace 
— as  a  bad  egg  disappears  in  a  well-ordered  kitchen — leaving 
behind  only  a  reminiscent,  if  somewhat  sulphurous,  fragrance. 
Such,  in  this  enlightened  Twentieth  Century,  are  the  vagaries 
of  the  drama! 

Yet  the  questions  that  naturally  arise  when  we  survey  the 
full-length  offerings  of  the  contemporary  theatre  have  little 
place  in  our  minds  as  we  glance  through  this  volume  of  one-act 
plays.  Were  they  written  for  money*?  Their  authors  could 
hardly  be  so  ingenuous.  Some  of  the  plays  might  be  successful 
in  vaudeville,  and  might,  in  the  course  of  years,  earn  as  much 
as  their  authors  would  have  earned  had  they  applied  the  same 
industry  and  talent  to  the  composition  of  almost  anything  in 
the  full-length  form.  Most  of  them  would  not  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  magnates  who  impartially  weigh  the  relative 
drawing  powers  of  the  one-act  play,  the  acrobats,  the  Swiss  bell- 
ringers,  and  the  adagio  dancers — and  who  decide  that  the  play 
can  be  tolerated  provided  that  it  be  Short  and  Snappy.  By 
the  same  token,  most  of  the  plays  in  the  present  volume  will 
merit  the  favor  of  Little  Theatre  groups  throughout  the 
country,  and  will  therefore  earn  something — but  hardly  enough 
to  warrant  their  authors  in  improving  upon  their  present 
standards  of  living.  And  since  we  have  no  theatres  dedicated 
to  the  systematic  exploitation  of  the  one-act  play,  there  can 
be  only  occasional  productions,  scattered  here  and  there,  taking 
place  at  irregular  intervals. 

If  money,  then,  cannot  account  for  the  existence  of  these 
plays,  why  did  they  come  into  being  ?  The  answer  is  obvious : 
because  twenty  authors,  upon  twenty  different  occasions,  cared 
so  much  about  ideas  that  had  come  to  them,  that  they  labored 

for  the  sole  love  of  those  ideas — until  they  had  made  them 
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real.  Recompense — in  the  sense  that  the  world  understands 
the  term — could  hardly  have  been  expected.  A  higher  recom- 
pense: the  satisfaction  of  accomplishing  something  worthy  in 
itself — "the  pleasure  of  writing;  or,  more  accurately,  the  hell 
of  not  writing"  when  a  thought  clamors  for  expression — some- 
thing of  the  kind  must  have  urged  them  on. 

It  does  not  follow  that  a  play  written  because  its  author 
feels  compelled  to  write  is  necessarily  a  fine  play — even  a 
good  play.  I  know  how  often  it  is  not.  Human  nature  is 
various,  and  the  thought  that  kindles  the  imagination  of  one 
writer  may  excite  only  the  sympathetic  concern  of  another,  and 
a  better  writer.  A  certain  section  of  my  library  is  devoted 
to  a  "Chamber  of  Horrors,"  and  consists  exclusively  of  plays 
written  (so  I  assume)  because  their  authors  loved  them — for, 
assuredly,  no  other  person  could  find  anything  whatever  to 
love  in  them.  Indeed,  among  the  hundreds  of  dramas  whose 
existence  is  incontrovertible  evidence  that  birth-control  is  needed 
in  literature,  there  is  none  so  utterly  devoid  of  every  notable 
quality  that  it  might  possess — and  does  not — but  what  some 
individual,  at  some  time,  felt  well  enough  disposed  towards  it 
to  write  it. 

In  the  drama,  as  in  life,  our  salvation  lies  in  eugenics.  "If 
it's  by  a  good  author,  it's  a  good  play,  naturally,"  says  Mr. 
Shaw's  Flawner  Bannal.  Well,  why  not?  One  swallow  may 
not  make  a  summer,  but  one  good  play  makes  a  good  author, 
and  one  good  author  makes  many  good  plays.  I  glance 
through  the  present  volume,  and,  with  the  exception  of  two 
newcomers  who  are  here  making  their  bows  to  the  public, 
there  is  not  a  name  that  is  not  associated  in  my  mind  with 
achievement  of  the  most  substantial  nature.  I  remember  Al- 
fred Kreymbourg's  "Manikin  and  Minikin" — who  does  not? — 
and  I  look  upon  it  as  the  forerunner  of  a  new  school  of  play- 
writing.  I  remember  Holland  Hudson's  "The  Shepherd  in 
the  Distance,"  and  I  recall  few  other  pantomimes  that  I  would 
rank  with  it.  Here  are  the  authors  of  "Lonesome-Like" — and 
of  "Spreading  the  News"— and  of  "The  Show-Off"— and  of 
"Chains"— and  of  "Three  Pills  in  a  Bottle"— and  of  "Judge 
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Lynch" — and  of  "The  Scarecrow."  From  writers  with  their 
records  we  are  justified  in  expecting  much;  indeed,  from  what 
other  writers  could  we  expect  more?  They  have  written  for 
"the  pleasure  of  writing" ;  shall  we  not  find  them  at  their  best? 

We  open  the  book  at  random,  and  there,  before  us,  is  a 
one-act  play  radically  different  in  thought  and  execution  from 
all  the  others  in  the  book.  No  two  authors  have  aimed  at 
precisely  the  same  ideal,  or  have  used  precisely  the  same 
method.  The  result  is  a  fine  contrast  that  should  appeal  to  all 
readers  of  the  volume. 

It  is  a  source  of  regret  to  me  that  some  play  of  my  own 
cannot  be  included  in  the  collection,  but,  having  published  ten 
plays  in  the  last  two  years,  I  have  no  unpublished  work  that 
I  consider  worthy  of  a  place  in  it.  It  therefore  becomes  my 
pleasant  duty  to  drop  the  role  of  author  for  the  time  being, 
and,  in  the  capacity  of  Prologue,  to  draw  aside  the  curtain. 


Wildeacre, 
Sharon,  Conn, 


ONE  OF  THOSE  THINGS 

BY 

GEORGE  KELLY 


TO  GRACE 

"So  don't  look  so  tragic;  you  haven't  lost  anything  but  a 
lot  of  time ;  and  that's  always  lost  when  it's  wasted  on  things 
that  are  insusceptible  of  conclusion.  And  this  affinity  busi- 
ness is  one  of  those  things." 

(Mrs.  LeBold) 


GEORGE  KELLY 

George  Kelly  was  born  and  raised  in  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  came  to  New  York  and  entered  the  dra- 
matic profession  as  an  actor.  Later  he  entered  vaudeville,  appear- 
ing in  one-act  plays  of  his  own  authorship.  His  first  full-length  play, 
The  Torch  Bearers,  was  successfully  produced  in  1922.  Then  fol- 
lowed The  Show-Off,  which  played  in  New  York  City  for  two  years 
and  has  since  been  produced  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  In  1925, 
Craig's  Wife  was  presented  in  New  York,  where  it  ran  for  a  year, 
and  was  awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize.  Mr.  Kelly's  latest  play,  Daisy 
May  me,  was  produced  in  1926. 

Published  plays :  The  Torch  Bearers;  The  Show-off ;  Craig's 
Wife;  Daisy  Mayme;  Finders-Keepers;  One  of  Those  Things;  The 
Flattering  Word  (a  group  of  one-act  plays). 


CHARACTERS 

Doctor  Charles  LeBold 
Mrs.  LeBold,  his  wife 
Mr.  Grantland  Scott 
Mrs.  Scott,  his  wife 
Philip,  Dr.  LeBold *s  Office  Boy 

Scene:  Dr.  LeBold 's  Office 

Time  :  Present. 
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ONE  OF  THOSE  THINGS 

The  action  of  the  play  takes  place  in  the  downtown  offices  of 
doctor  le  bold,  on  a  Saturday  evening  in  November,  about 
eight  o'clock. 

philip,  an  awkward  boy  of  fourteen,  is  seated  at  his  desk,  his 
back  to  the  audience, — reading.  After  a  slight  pause,  there 
is  the  sound  of  a  quick,  resolute  step  in  the  outer  corridor, 
and  doctor  le  bold  enters, — by  the  door  at  the  right.  He 
is  a  good-looking  man,  professional  at  a  glance,  with  a  per- 
fection of  grooming  that  bespeaks  interests  not  directly  ap- 
pertaining to  Materia  Medica.  He  removes  his  hat  as  he 
enters. 

Dr.  L.     Anybody  here? 

Philip.     No,  sir. 

Dr.  L.  {putting  his  hat  on  Philip's  desk).     No  telephones? 

Philip.     No,  sir. 

Dr.  L.  {hanging  his  cane  on  the  knob  of  the  partition  door  as 
he  passes  into  the  private  office).     Nothing  at  all,  eh? 

Philip.     No,  sir. 

Dr.  L.  {arranging  various  papers  on  his  desk).  AIT  right,  sir. 
And  I  think  that  will  do  very  nicely  for  this  day.  (The 
telephone  bell  rings.)  Sorry  to  have  kept  you  so  late,  Philip. 
Answer  that,  will  you? 

Philip  {reaching  for  the  telephone  on  his  desk).  Yes,  sir. 
Hello,  (doctor  le  bold  looks  at  him  keenly.) 

Dr.  L.     Mrs.  L.?  (philip  nods;  and  doctor  le  bold  picks 
up  the  extension  on  his  desk,     philip  hangs  up.)     Yes? 
All  right.     {Hangs  up.)     You  can  clear  out  of  here  now, 
Philip,  any  time  you  like ;  Mrs.  LeBold  is  on  her  way  up. 

Philip   {rising).     All  right. 

Dr.  L.     I'll  let  you  off  early  Monday. 

Philip.     That's  all  right. 
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Dr.  L.  And  don't  forget  to  leave  that  list  with  the  Robinson 
people  on  your  way  down  Monday. 

Philip  {settling  his  desk,  and  putting  one  or  two  things  in  the 
drawer).  No,  sir,  I  won't;  I've  got  it  here  in  me  pocket. 
(He  turns  sharply  and  looks  at  the  corridor  door,  and  in- 
stantly le  bold  steps  forward  in  the  partition  door.) 

Dr.  L.  (in  a  subdued  tone).     Is  that  someone  coming? 

Philip  (taking  le  bold's  tone).  I  think  so.  (They  stand 
perfectly  still  for  a  second,  looking  at  the  corridor  door,  and 
listening.     Then  there  is  a  definite  sound.) 

Dr.  L.  (stepping  out  quickly  and  taking  his  derby  from  Phil- 
ip's desk).  That  can't  be  Mrs.  LeBold  already.  I  won't 
see  anyone  else.  Tell  them  I've  gone;  don't  let  anybody 
wait.  (He  takes  his  cane  from  the  knob  of  the  partition 
door  and  passes  into  the  private  office  again.)  Say  you're 
just  locking  up  the  office.  (He  closes  the  partition  door  and 
locks  it,  then  extinguishes  the  inside  light.  There  is  a  pause, 
philip  looking  at  the  corridor  door:  then  it  is  tapped  from 
the  outside,  and  he  crosses  and  opens  it  wide.) 

Mrs.  L.     Good  evening,  son. 

Philip.  Good  evenin'.  (mrs.  le  bold  wanders  in  and  glances 
about.  She  is  a  striking-looking  woman  of  possibly  thirty- 
five,  beautifully  dressed  in  dark  clothing,  and  wearing  hand- 
some dark  furs.) 

Mrs.  L.     Isn't  the  doctor  in*? 

Philip  (remaining  at  the  door).  Why,  no,  Ma'm,  he  ain't. 
(She  turns  and  looks  at  him,  and  he  looks  her  straight  in 
the  eye.)     He  went  about  six  o'clock. 

Mrs.  L.     That's  unfortunate — I  wanted  to  see  him. 

Philip.  He  never  sees  nobody  in  the  evenin',  except  at  his 
home. 

Mrs.  L.     Oh,  doesn't  he? 

Philip.     No,  Ma'am. 

Mrs.  L.     And  how  is  it  you  stay  here  so  late,  son  ? 

Philip.  Why,  he  always  asts  me  to  stay  whenever  he's  ex- 
pectin*  his  wife  downtown. 

Mrs.  L.     I  see.    And  he  was  expecting  her  this  evening? 
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Philip.     Yes,  Ma'am. 

Mrs.  L.     Do  you  know  her? 

Philip.  Yes,  Ma'am,  I  know  her;  she  often  comes  in  here. 
(mrs.  le  bold  sees  the  point.  She  looks  at  her  watch.)  But 
I  don't  think  she'll  be  in  here  now,  when  she's  not  here  by 
this   time. 

Mrs.  L.     It's  eight  o'clock. 

Philip.     Is  it? 

Mrs.  L.     Five  minutes  of. 

Philip.     Chee ! 

Mrs.  L.    And  you  don't  expect  the  Doctor  back  either  ? 

Philip.     I  don't  think  so. 

Mrs.  L.  Do  you  mind  if  I  wait  a  few  minutes,  in  case  he 
comes  ? 

Philip.     Why,  I  was  just  goin'  home. 

Mrs.  L.     Oh,  were  you? 

Philip  {still  holding  the  door  ajar).  Yes,  Ma'am;  and  I 
have  to  lock  up  the  office  before  I  go.  {There  is  a  rustle  in 
the  corridor;  philip  turns  to  look,  and  mrs.  le  bold  sits  on 
the  chair  at  the  left  and  forward,  mrs.  scott  swishes  in — 
without  tapping — assuming  that  the  door  has  been  left  open 
for  her.  She  is  a  rather  plump,  blonde  woman  of  approxi- 
mately mrs.  le  bold's  age,  and  quite  pretty.  She  has  a  lot 
of  very  shiny,  gold  hair,  which  she  knows  exactly  how  to 
fix — and  an  obvious  preference  for  light  blue.  She  wears  a 
very  chic  little  ermine  neckpiece.) 

Mrs.  Scott.    Hello,  Philip.    (mrs=  le  bold  loosens  her  fur.) 

Philip.     Hello,  Mrs.  LeBold. 

Mrs.  Scott.  The  Doctor  in?  {She  glances  curiously  at 
mrs.  le  bold,  who  has  her  back  to  her,  and  then  question- 
ingly  at  philip,  who  slowly  closes  the  door.) 

Philip.     Why,  no  Ma'am,  he  ain't. 

Mrs.  Scott.     He  isn't? 

Philip.     No,  Ma'am. 

Mrs.  Scott.     Why,  I  had  an  appointment  with  him. 

Philip.     He  might  be  back,  maybe. 

Mrs.  Scott.     Did  he  say  so? 
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Philip.     No,  Ma'am,  but  he  was  expectin'  ya. 

Mrs.  Scott.  Yes,  I  know  he  was ;  but  I  can't  wait  unless  I'm 
certain  that  he's  coming  back,  (philip  indicates  by  an  awk- 
ward nod  and  gesture  that  doctor  lebold  is  in  the  private 
office.)  I'd  better  leave  a  note  for  him.  {She  glances  at 
mrs.  lebold  as  she  takes  the  chair  above  Philip's  desk  and 
prepares  to  write  a  note.) 

Philip  {taking  his  overcoat  and  cap  from  a  hook  between  the 
corridor  door  and  the  bookcase).  That  green  one's  the  best 
pen. 

Mrs.  Scott.     This  one? 

Philip.     Yes,  Ma'am. 

Mrs.  Scott.  Thanks.  I  suppose  it  doesn't  make  very  much 
difference,  the  way  I  write.  Is  it  all  right  to  take  a  piece  of 
this,  Philip*?     {She  picks  up  a  writing  tablet.) 

Philip  {crossing  to  the  top  drawer  of  his  desk).  Yes,  Ma'am, 
that's  all  right.     I'll  get  you  an  envelope. 

Mrs.  Scott.     If  you  will,  please. 

Philip.     They're  in  this  drawer. 

Mrs.  Scott.     Are  you  going  now,  Philip? 

Philip.  Yes,  Ma'am,  I  got  to  go  now.  {hands  her  an  en- 
velope.) 

Mrs.  Scott.     Thanks. 

Philip.    It  takes  me  nearly  an  hour  to  get  home. 

Mrs.  Scott.  Oh,  dear  me !  I  should  say  you  had  better  go ; 
your  Mother  will  think  something  has  happened  to  you. 

Philip  {shuffling  towards  the  corridor  door,  and  putting  on 
his  overcoat).     No  fears  a  that,  I  guess. 

Mrs.  Scott.     Do  you  go  home  on  the  trolley  *? 

Philip.  Yes,  Ma'am;  out  Ridge  Avenue,  {indicating  a  point 
above  the  bookcase.)  You  just  press  this  button,  when 
you're  goin'. 

Mrs.  Scott  {writing).    All  right,  Philip. 

Philip  {opening  the  door).     The  door  locks  itself. 

Mrs.  Scott.     All  right,  Philip,  I'll  attend  to  it. 

Philip.     Good  night. 

Mrs.  Scott  {looking  at  him).     Good  night,  Philip.     {He  in- 
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dicates  again,  by  way  of  emphasis,  that  le  bold  is  in  the  pri- 
vate office;  but,  this  time,  the  communication  is  interrupted 
by  mrs.  le  bold  turning  and  looking  at  him ;  whereupon  he 
drops  his  cap;  and,  keeping  his  eyes  fastened  upon  her—~ 
meekly  picks  it  up  again,    mrs.  scott  has  resumed  her  note.) 

Philip  {gliding  out).     Good  night. 

Mrs.  L.  Good  night,  son.  {The  door  closes  after  him.) 
Philip  evidently  isn't  anxious  to  have  us  wait. 

Mrs.  Scott.  Well,  I'm  afraid  it  is  rather  hopeless  here  after 
six  o'clock. 

Mrs.  L.     I  suppose  so. 

Mrs.  Scott.  Unless  by  appointment.  And  it  isn't  always  an 
absolute  certainty  then,  either.     {She  laughs  faintly.) 

Mrs.  L.  I  was  in  the  neighborhood — I  thought  I  might  be  just 
lucky  enough  to  catch  him. 

Mrs.  Scott  {destroying  the  note  she  has  been  writing,  and  tak- 
ing another  sheet  from  the  writing  tablet,  preparatory  to  be- 
ginning again).  He's  a  very  elusive  person.  I  don't  know 
what's  happened  to  him  on  this  appointment  of  mine.  (  The 
figure  of  a  man,  through  the  glass  of  the  corridor  door, 
catches  her  eye.)  He  hasn't  telephoned  or  left — {There  is 
a  firm  rap  at  the  door :  she  rises  to  answer  it.) 

Mrs.  L.  Come  in.  {The  door  opens  quietly,  and  MR. 
grantland  scott  enters — with  a  peculiarly  apprehensive 
slowness — and  stands  looking  at  his  wife.  She  drops  a  pale 
blue   handbag  from   her   left   wrist.      Then   he  sees   mrs. 

LE  BOLD.) 

Mrs.  Scott  {with  a  show  of  surprised  indifference.)  Why, 
Grant,  what  are  you  doing  here  ?  {He  pushes  the  door  to,  be- 
hind him,  till  it  clicks  shut;  then  stands  looking  at  his  wife 
for  a  second.  He's  a  business  man,  evidently — a  bit  too 
heavy  for  his  years;  and  with  a  hard  mouth.) 

Scott  {in  a  toneless  voice).     That's  what  I  wanted  to  ask  you 

— what  are  you  doing  here?  (mrs.  scott  picks  up  her  hand- 
bag.) 

Mrs.  L.  {encompassing  the  situation,  and  very  graciously). 
She's  waiting  for  my  very  unpunctual  husband,    (mrs.  scott 
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brushes  the  handbag,)  In  fact,  we  are  both  waiting  for  him, 
to  be  precise;  but  I've  just  been  telling  her — we  may  as  well 
give  it  up — for  he's  never  kept  an  appointment  in  his  life. 
(mrs.  scott  coughs  and  takes  her  handkerchief  from  the 
bag.)  He  was  to  have  taken  me  to  the  theater — and  here  it 
is  after  eight  o'clock  and  not  a  sign  of  him ;  not  even  a  mes- 
sage. {She  smiles  at  mrs.  scott,  who  tries  to  reflect  it,  and 
scott  looks  suspiciously  from  one  to  the  other.)  I'm  sorry 
he  isn't  here,  if  you  wanted  to  see  him. 

Scott.     I  don't  know  whether  I  wanted  to  see  him  or  not:  it 
depends. 

Mrs.  L.     I  don't  understand  you. 

Scott.     I  don't  fully  understand  myself:  perhaps  my  wife 
could  explain. 

Mrs.  Scott.     What  are  you  driving  at,  Grant? 

Scott  {incisively).     I  followed  you  here  to-night.     {There  is 
a  slight  pause.) 

Mrs.  Scott.     Followed  me? 

Scott.     Ever  since  you  left  the  house. 

Mrs.  Scott.     What  for? 

Scott.     To  find  out  whether  or  not  a  certain  rumor  that  I've 
heard  were  true.     {There  is  another  pause.) 

Mrs.  L.  {carefully).     What  sort  of  a  rumor  was  it,  Mr.  Scott, 
if  I  may  ask? 

Scott.     The  usual  kind.     {He  takes  a  step  or  two  down  to 
the  right.) 

Mrs.  Scott.     I  can't  believe  you're  serious,  Grant. 

Scott.     Can't  you? 

Mrs.   Scott.     No,   I  can't — positively.      {He  withdraws   his 
eyes  slowly  from  her.) 

Mrs.  L.     Well,  was  it  necessary  to  follow  your  wife  here,  Mr. 
Scott — to  disprove  this  rumor? 

Scott  {turning  to  her,  and  speaking  decisively).     I  have  been 
led  to  believe  so. 

Mrs.  L.     You  mean,  it  associates  itself  with  this  office? 

Scott.     It  includes  it — I'm  sorry  to  say. 

Mrs.  L.     My  husband,  I  suppose  ? 
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Scott.     And  my  wife :  precisely.     {He  turns  away.) 

Mrs.  L.  {smiling  faintly,  pursing  her  lips,  and  lifting  her  eye- 
brows). Well —  {turning  to  mrs.  scott)  that's  rather 
keeping  it  between  ourselves,  isn't  it  ? 

Mrs.  Scott.     It's  perfectly  ridiculous! 

Mrs.  L.     Too  bad  my  husband  isn't  here 

Scott.     Yes,  it  is;  I'd  counted  upon  seeing  him.. 

Mrs.  L.     He'd  undoubtedly  be  able  to  explain. 

Scott.  Well,  I  hope  he  would — the  thing  is  damned  annoy- 
ing! (mrs.  scott  gives  a  little  contemptuous  laugh-,  he 
turns  and  glares  at  her.)     Even  if  you  don't  appreciate  it! 

Mrs.  Scott.     I  don't  know  what  it  is  yet. 

Scott.     You  know  very  well  what  it  is ! 

Mrs.  Scott.     You  haven't  told  us. 

Scott.     You're  here,  aren't  you*? 

Mrs.  Scott.     Yes. 

Scott.     Well,  that's  it ! — exactly !     {He  turns  away.) 

Mrs.  Scott.     I've  been  here  many  times. 

Scott.     So  I've  heard. 

Mrs.  Scott.     Who  told  you? 

Scott.     That's  beside  the  point. 

Mrs.  Scott.     Ha ! —  Why  shouldn't  I  come  here  ? 

Scott  {turning  to  her  sharply).     Why  should  you? 

Mrs.  L.     My  husband  is  a  physician,  Mr.  Scott. 

Scott.     I  was  not  aware  that  my  wife  was  ill. 

Mrs.  Scott.     I  don't  tell  you  everything! 

Scott  {to  his  wife).  It's  that  kind  of  attitude  that  brings 
about  this  kind  of  thing !  (  There  is  a  dead  pause :  he  crosses 
the  room  angrily  and  back  again.) 

Mrs.  L.  But,  there  is  no  great  harm  in  your  wife  consulting 
a  physician,  is  there,  Mr.  Scott*? 

Scott.  Her  consultations  are  usually  after  the  regular  office 
hours,  if  reports  are  true. 

Mrs.  Scott.     Reports ! 

Mrs.  L.  But  my  husband  has  no  regular  office  hours,  {He 
looks  at  her.)  really. 

Scott.     Most  physicians  have. 
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Mrs.  L.     He's  more  irregular  than  a  woman's  watch. 

Scott  {addressing  his  wife  directly).  Why  haven't  you  told 
me  you  were  ill  *? 

Mrs.  Scott.     You  couldn't  have  cured  me. 

Scott  {turning  away).     Very  strange. 

Mrs.  Scott.     I  see  nothing  at  all  strange  about  it. 

Scott.     Very  strange  indeed. 

Mrs.  Scott.     I  don't  think  it's  half  so  strange  as  your  conduct ! 

Scott.     What  conduct? 

Mrs.  Scott.  Following  me! —  {He  turns  away  contemptu- 
ously.)    As  though  I  were  some  criminal. 

Scott  {finding  it  difficult  to  avoid  a  show  of  temper).  My 
following  you  is  justifiable,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  people 
are  whispering! 

Mrs.  Scott.     What  people? 

Scott.     Wise  people ! 

Mrs.  Scott.     Rot! 

Scott.     It's  come  to  me,  hasn't  it? 

Mrs.  Scott.     I  don't  know  whether  it  has  or  not ! 

Scott.     Well,  it  has! 

Mrs.  Scott.  It's  more  probably  your  own  ridiculous  suspi- 
cions !  {He  looks  at  her  darkly.  There  is  a  pause.  The 
telephone  bell  rings.) 

Mrs.  L.  {reaching  for  the  telephone  on  Philip's  desk).  Par- 
don me.  — Hello?  —  Yes.  No,  he  isn't,  I'm  sorry.  Well, 
really,  I  couldn't  say,  definitely — unless  you  might  try  at 
his  home.  — Yes,  it's  Sedgwick  three,  two  hundred.  That's 
right.  Yes,  certainly.  — Mr.  Strickland?  —  Will  call  at 
the  office  Tuesday  at  ten  o'clock.  Yes,  I'll  attend  to  it,  Mr. 
Strickland.  You're  very  welcome,  I'm  sure.  {She  hangs  up.) 
Somebody  else  disappointed. 

Mrs.  Scott.  I  suppose  it's  foolish  for  me  to  wait  any  longer. 
{She  moves  across  towards  the  corridor  door.) 

Mrs.  L.  {rising).     I'm  sorry  he's  so  inconsiderate. 

Mrs.  Scott.  He's  probably  detained  somewhere.  {Address- 
ing her  husband.)  Are  you  coming? —  {He  remains  per- 
fectly still,  looking  straight  ahead.)    Grant!    {He  doesn't 
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move.    The  two  women  look  at  each  other,  then  back  at  him.) 

Well,  stay  there,  then;  I'm  going  home.     {She  opens  the 

door.) 
Scott  {turning \  and  moving  up  towards  the  door).  Good-by, 

Mrs.  LeBold. 
Mrs.  L.     Good-by,  Mr.  Scott. 
Scott.     I'm  very  glad  to  have  met  you. 
Mrs.  L.     Thank  you. 

Scott.     Even  if  I  don't  relish  the  occasion  of  our  meeting. 
Mrs.  L.   {smiling).     It's  hardly  flattering  to  any  of  us. 
Scott.     I  agree  with  you. 
Mrs.  Scott  {holding  the  door  open).     You  might  at  least  be 

generous  enough  to  admit  its  absurdity —  {He  looks  at  her 

narrowly.)  for  Mrs.  LeBold's  sake,  if  not  for  mine. 
Scott.  When  I'm  convinced  of  its  absurdity,  I  may. 
Mrs.  Scott.    Well,  we  shan't  coax  you. —  {opening  the  door 

a  little  farther.)     We'd  better  go,  if  we  want  to  catch  that 

eight-thirty. 
Scott  {consulting  his  watch).     I  think  we've  missed  it. 
Mrs.  Scott.     Look  and  see. 

Scott.     Eight-forty,     (mrs.  scott  makes  a  movement  of  im- 
patience.) 
Mrs.  L.     That's  what  I  have. 
Mrs.  Scott.     W7hat  shall  we  do? 
Scott.     Have  to  wait  for  the  next,  I  suppose. 
Mrs.  Scott.     Ten-ten,  isn't  it? 

Scott.     Yes.     {She  makes  another  impatient  movement.) 
Mrs.  L.     Why  not  the  Movies? 
Mrs.  Scott  {looking  out  through  the  door).     I've  had  enough 

comedy  for  one  day.     (Scott  looks  at  her.) 
Mrs.  L.     Are  you  addicted,  Mr.  Scott  ?     {He  doesn't  hear  the 

question,  and  continues  to  look  at  his  wife.     She  turns  to 

him.) 
Mrs.  Scott.     Mrs.  LeBold  is  speaking  to  you.     {She  closes 

the  door  slightly.) 
Scott.     I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  LeBold.    What  did  you  say  ? 
Mrs.  L.     I  say,  are  you  addicted  to  the  Movies  ? 
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Scott.  No,  no,  I'm  not;  not  at  all.  (mrs.  le  bold  smiles  and 
inclines  her  head.) 

Mrs.  L.     No  ? 

Scott.  The  ladies  are  too  resourceful:  {She  laughs.)  it's  dis- 
quieting. 

Mrs.  Scott.     What  about  the  gentlemen?    {He  looks  at  her.) 

Mrs.  L.  Jealous  husbands,  chiefly,  aren't  they?  {He  tilts 
his  head  and  gives  her  a  kind  of  comic  squint,  then  starts  for 
the  door.  mrs.  le  bold  moves  towards  the  door  a  bit.) 
Don't  you  want  to  leave  a  message  for  the  Doctor? 

Scott  {turning  and  standing  in  the  doorway).     Who,  me? 

Mrs.  L.     If  you  wish. 

Mrs.  Scott  {holding  the  door  open).  He  might  leave  an 
apology. 

Mrs.  L.     Perhaps  we  haven't  convinced  him  of  his  mistake. 

Mrs.  Scott.  Well,  he'll  apologize  to  me,  whether  we've  con- 
vinced him  or  not. 

Scott  {to  his  wife).     Have  you  convinced  yourselves? 

Mrs.  L.     That  there  has  been  a  mistake? 

Scott.     Yes. 

Mrs.  L.  {shaking  her  head  slowly).  I  have.  {He  holds  her 
eye  for  a  second.)     A  great  mistake. 

Mrs.  Scott.  Disappointed?  {He  turns  slowly  and  looks  at 
her.)  Because  we  can  invent  a  scandal,  if  you  insist.  {He 
continues  to  look  at  her,  thoughtfully.) 

Mrs.  L.  I'm  afraid  my  presence  here  would  be  a  bit  incon- 
gruous, even  for  that.  (Scott  shifts  his  eyes  to  mrs.  le 
bold.) 

Scott.     That's  the  rub. 

Mrs.  L.  {laughing  easily).  I  see.  That  doesn't  flatter  my  per- 
ception greatly,  does  it? 

Scott.     I'm  wondering. 

Mrs.  L.  Be  at  ease,  Mr.  Scott;  if  you  were  not  mistaken,  I 
should  have  known  it;  and  so  should  you:  I'm  not  a  meek 
woman.  {He  regards  her  quizzically ;  then  becomes  conscious 
of  the  partition.    His  eyes  climb  slowly  up  to  the  top  of  it.) 
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Did  you  want  to  leave  any  message  for  the  Doctor,  Mrs. 
Scott?  (Scott  looks  at  his  wife.) 

Mrs.  Scott.  Yes,  you  might  say  that  my  husband  called — 
{She  looks  at  her  husband,  then  back  to  mrs.  le  bold)  for 
my  bill. 

Scott,  {going  out).     Good  evening,  Mrs.  LeBold. 

Mrs.  L.  Good  evening,  Mr.  Scott,  (mrs.  scott  glances  after 
him.) 

Mrs.  Scott  {turning  to  mrs.  le  bold).  And  tell  Doctor  Le- 
Bold that  I  have  made  my  last  appointment  with  him — 
(mrs.  le  bold  holds  her  eye.)  absolutely,  my  last. 

Mrs.  L.     I'll  tell  him. 

Mrs.  Scott  {going  out).     If  you  will,  please? 

Mrs.  L.  {moving  across  towards  the  door).     Certainly. 

Mrs.  Scott.     Thanks. 

Mrs.  L.     Don't  mention  it. 

Mrs.  Scott.     Good  by. 

Mrs.  L.  Good  by.  {She  closes  the  door  after  mrs.  scott, 
and  stands  perfectly  still  for  a  pause,  with  her  hand  on  the 
knob  of  the  door.  Then  she  clicks  on  the  dead  latch  and 
moves  quietly  back  to  the  chair  below  Philip's  desk.)  You 
can  come  out  now,  Charles — they've  gone.  {The  partition 
door  is  instantly  opened,  and  le  bold  stands  looking  darkly 
at  her.  He  is  very  pale.  He  glances  toward  the  corridor 
door,  then  comes  forward  at  the  right,  speaking  in  a  subdued 
tone.) 

Dr.  L.  Did  you  come  here  to  make  a  scene?  (mrs.  le  bold 
sits  down.) 

Mrs.  L.  {quietly).     Have  I  made  one? 

Dr.  L.  What  are  you  doing  here?  {She  looks  at  him,  with 
a  suggestion  of  a  smile.)     I  want  an  explanation  of  this. 

Mrs.  L.  So  do  I.  {He  is  disconcerted  for  a  second,  then 
turns  away,  down  to  the  right.) 

Dr.  L.  {coming  back  to  her).  What  is  your  reason  for  sneak- 
ing into  my  office  at  this  hour? 

Mrs.  L.  {with  a  cold  smile).     I  wanted  to  meet  my  rival. 
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Dr.  L.     You  could  have  met  Mrs.  Scott  under  more  candid 

circumstances. 
Mrs.   L.    {steadily).     The  present  ones   suited  my  purposes 

better. 
Dr.  L.     Naturally! — you  wanted  a  scene.     {He  turns  away 

again.) 
Mrs.  L.     I  think  if  I  were  a  scenic  woman  I've  had  ample  op- 
portunity during  the  past  fifteen  minutes  to  indulge  myself. 
Dr.  L.    You  did,  I  think;  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  you. 
Mrs.  L.     Was  it  a  pleasure,  Charles? 
Dr.  L.  {glancing  at  her).     It  appears  to  amuse  you. 
Mrs.  L.     I  have  an  unfortunate  sense  of  humor. 
Dr.  L.     You  should  be  able  to  appreciate  the  situation — you 

created  it. 
Mrs.  L.     I  didn't  create  her  husband. 
Dr.  L.  {breaking  into  a  little  fit  of  temper,  and  crossing  the 

room   below   her).     You've   all   been  listening   to  a  lot  of 

damned,  cheap  gossip ! 
Mrs.  L.   {quietly).  Which  should  show  you  that  people  are 

talking. 
Dr.  L.  {pacing  back  again).     One  or  two  old  women,  perhaps! 
Mrs.  L.     Will  it  confine  itself  to  those? 
Dr.  L.     Well,  I  can't  control  that ! 
Mrs.  L.     Have  you  tried? 
Dr.   L.    {turning   upon   her).     No!   and   I   don't   intend   to! 

People  will  always  talk!     It  may  as  well  be  at  my  expense 

as  anybody  else's ! 
Mrs.  L.     Your  position  can't  afford  it. 
Dr.  L.     I've  given  them  nothing  to  talk  about!     {She  moves 

deprecatingly.)     What?     {She  rises,  smilingly.)     What  do 

you  mean? 
Mrs.    L.    {moving    a   step    or    two    towards    him).     Please, 

Charles !  you're  not  talking  to  your  office  boy ;  let  us  get  to 

the  point. 
Dr.  L.     Very  well.    What  brought  you  here  to-night? 
Mrs.  L.     Not  to  quarrel  with  you,  for  one  thing. 
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Dr.  L.  You  wanted  to  embarrass  Mrs.  Scott — that  was  it, 
wasn't  it? 

Mrs.  L.  Not  at  all ;  you  misunderstood  me :  I  said  I  wanted 
to  meet  Mrs.  Scott. 

Dr.  L.     What  did  you  want  to  meet  her  for? 

Mrs.  L.  Why,  I  thought  that  we  three  might — reason  to- 
gether,—  {He  holds  her  eye  for  a  second.)  concerning  our 
respective  futures. 

Dr.  L.     Hum.     {He  takes  a  cigarette  from  his  case.) 

Mrs.  L.  I've  deferred  the  discussion  for  a  long  time,  but  it 
may  as  well  be  to-day  as  to-morrow. 

Dr.  L.  Your  plan  didn't  work  out  very  well,  did  it?  {He 
turns  to  a  small  tray  on  the  lower  corner  of  the  bookcase  for 
a  light.) 

Mrs.  L.  Oh,  yes — very  well  indeed;  although  not  exactly  as 
I  had  anticipated;  thanks  to  her  husband — and  your  lies. 
{He  snaps  the  lighted  match  out  and  darts  a  look  at  her.) 
You've  evidently  told  this  boy  here  that  Mrs.  Scott  is  your 
wife. 

Dr.  L.     I've  told  him  nothing  of  the  kind! 

Mrs.  L.  Then,  you've  allowed  him  to  think  so.  {He  tosses 
the  burnt  match  back  onto  the  tray.)  Also,  that  you  were 
out,  when  you  were  in. 

Dr.  L.     That's  business. 

Mrs.  L.  Perhaps  it  is:  it  has  at  least  allowed  you  to  be 
present  at  the  passing  of  Mrs.  Scott. 

Dr.  L.  You  are  deliberately  misinterpreting  this  situation! 
{She  smiles  knowingly.)  Yes  you  are !  It's  perfectly  ridic- 
ulous that  a  physician  cannot  take  a  woman  patient  without 
being  subjected  to  the  whisperings  of  a  lot  of  vulgar  scandal- 
mongers ! 

Mrs.  L.     This  is  not  a  romantic  age,  Charles. 

Dr.  L.     Mrs.  Scott  is  a  patient  of  mine ! 

Mrs.  L.     She  may  have  been  originally. 

Dr.  L.     She  is  now! 

Mrs.  L.  I'm  not  disputing  it.  {He  turns  away.)  But  she 
must  have  a  very  persistent  malady  that  hasn't  responded  to 
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a  treatment  of  more  than  six  years;  not  to  speak  of  the  in- 
numerable changes  of  air  that  she  has  enjoyed — at  your  ex- 
pense; and  under  your  personal  escort.  I  have  the  day  and 
date  of  the  majority  of  them.  {He  smokes,  very  injured.) 
So,  you  see,  your  chivalry  is  a  bit — unconvincing,  under  the 
circumstances.  However,  I  haven't  come  here  to  reproach 
you,  or  to  plead  for  your  return — not  at  all :  I  think  you  love 
this  woman — an  infatuation  would  scarcely  have  lasted  so 
many  years ;  and,  in  that  case,  I  want  to  offer  you  your 
freedom —  {He  stops  smoking,  then  looks  at  her,  rather 
startled.)  if  you  want  it. 

Dr.  L.  {turning  away  abruptly,  and  resting  his  elbow  on  the 
lower  corner  of  the  bookcase).  Well,  I  dont  want  it! 
And  I  see  absolutely  no  occasion  for  any  such  talk. 

Mrs.  L.  You're  probably  more  broadminded  than  I.  And, 
really,  I  don't  think  your  freedom  would  be  a  very  good 
thing  for  you;  you  have  a  form  of  respectability  that  re- 
quires a  certain  anchorage  in  the  conventions ;  but  unless  you 
can  reconcile  yourself  in  the  future  to  a  more  literal  observ- 
ance of  those  conventions,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  insist  that 
you  take  your  freedom.  {He  looks  at  her.)  I  have  a  couple 
of  growing  boys  who  are  beginning  to  ask  me  questions  which 
I  find  too  difficult  to  answer ;  and  I  will  neither  lie  to  them, 
nor  allow  them  to  pity  me. 

Dr.  L.     What  do  you  want  me  to  do? 

Mrs.  L.     I've  already  told  you. 

Dr.  L.  Then,  I  suppose  I'm  simply  to  decline  all  women  pa- 
tients in  the  future —  {She  smiles  faintly.)  or  else  submit 
them  for  general  approval? 

Mrs.  L.     Stick  to  your  guns,  Charles. 

Dr.  L.  {tapping  the  fire  out  of  his  cigarette).  That's  the  only 
thing  I  see  to  do. 

Mrs.  L.  Your  tenacity  is  commendable — but  it's  a  lost  cause. 
{He  thrusts  his  hands  into  his  trousers'  pockets  and  crosses 
the  room.)     I  appreciate  your  embarrassment — but 

Dr.  L.  {with  a  touch  of  bravado).     I'm  not  embarrassed. 

Mrs.  L.  {smiling).     Desolation,  then. 
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Dr.  L.     Hm. 

Mrs.  L.  But  I  shall  be  magnanimous — having  loved  and  lost 
myself:  {He  drops  into  the  chair  over  at  the  extreme  left, 
and  forward.)  so  that,  really,  it  may  not  be  nearly  so  diffi- 
cult as  you  imagine. 

Dr.  L.  Well,  I  can't  say  that  I  relish  the  prospect,  with  any 
such  misunderstanding  as  this  between  us. 

Mrs.  L.     It's  the  portion  of  half  the  world,  Charles. 

Dr.  L.     That  doesn't  make  it  any  more  desirable. 

Mrs.  L.  It  has  its  compensations :  you'll  have  your  memories ; 
{She  smiles  at  him.)  and  I  shall  have  the  wisdom  of  disil- 
lusionment ;  as  well  as  the  consciousness  of  lots  of  company ; 
for  there  are  a  million  women  exactly  like  me.  So  don't 
look  so  tragic ;  you  haven't  lost  anything  but  a  lot  of  time ; 
and  that's  always  lost  when  it's  wasted  on  things  that  are 
insusceptible  of  conclusion.  And  this  affinity  business  is  one 
of  those  things.     {She  turns  to  the  desk  for  her  gloves.) 

Dr.  L.     I've  lost  her. 

Mrs.  L.  That  was  inevitable  in  your  case,  Charles ;  you  have 
a  conventional  soul. 

Dr.  L.     And  I've  lost  you. 

Mrs.  L.  {turning  to  him).  But  that  was  incidental,  eh?  {She 
laughs  a  little.) 

Dr.  L.  {impatiently  shifting  his  position).  But,  it  seems  to 
me  there  should  be  some  other  way ! 

Mrs.  L.  There  is,  my  dear  boy — for  lots  of  people ;  but  not 
for  you;  you're  too  respectable —  {She  gives  him  a  funny 
smile.    He  turns  and  meets  her  eyes.) 

Dr.  L.  {turning  away).     Hm. 

Mrs.  L.  Physically,  I  mean.  And  Mrs.  Scott  has  what  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  a  rather — primitive  husband.  {He  looks 
at  her.)  And  you  have  a  very  modern  wife.  So  be  wise, 
Charles;  {She  moves  towards  the  door,  adjusting  her  fur.) 
you  know  what  usually  happens  to  him  "who  loves  the 
danger."  (He  looks  away.  She  unfastens  the  door,  then 
turns  to  him,  with  her  hand  upon  the  knob.)     You  had  tick- 
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ets  for  the  theater,  didn't  you?  (He  doesn't  answer  her.) 
Charles. 

Dr.  L.     What? 

Mrrs.  L.     I  say,  you  had  tickets  for  the  theater,  didn't  you? 

Dr.  L.     Yes. 

Mrs.  L.  Why  not  take  me — for  a  change?  You  used  to — 
years  ago. 

Dr.  L.     They're  for  a  comedy. 

Mrs.  L.  Well, — I  can  still  laugh.  (He  gets  up  rather  slowly, 
and  goes  into  the  private  office.  She  opens  the  door.)  You 
should  have  brought  your  overcoat  to-day,  Charles. 

Dr.  L.     It  was  warm  when  I  left  the  house. 

Mrs.  L.     It's  gotten  very  chilly. 

Dr.  L.  (coming  out  of  the  private  office,  carrying  his  derby, 
cane  and  gloves).  Yes,  I  know  it  has,  I  just  came  in  a  few 
moments  ago.  (She  wanders  out  into  the  corridor.)  Have 
you  all  your  things? 

Mrs.  L.     I  think  so.    Have  you  the  tickets? 

Dr.  L.  Yes.  (He  presses  a  button  above  the  bookcase  and 
every  light  in  the  theater  goes  out.) 

Mrs.  L.  (in  the  corridor).  By  the  way — there  was  a  Mr. 
Strickland  telephoned  you  here  a  few  minutes  ago 

Dr.  L.  (going  out).  Yes,  I  know  what  that  is.  (He  closes 
the  door  behind  him.) 

Mrs.  L.  (outside).  He  said  he'd  call  you  here  Tuesday  morn- 
ing at  ten  o'clock.  (  The  lights  in  the  theater  come  on  again 
very  slowly,  revealing  the  fact  that  the  curtain  has  come 
down  in  the  darkness.) 
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DAVE 

Timothy  {shouts).     Bring  in,  Dave,  the  turf!     (No  answer.) 

Come  on,  you  lazy  cur?    Hurry  now.     (dave  comes  in  with 

an  armful.)     Couldn't  you  come  when  I  called  you? 
Dave  (sullenly).     I  could  if  I  brought  the  turf  wet. 
Timothy.     Don't  be  giving  impudence.     You  know  well  you 

were  scheming  or  slouching  around  some  hole  or  corner. 
Dave.     Have  it  your  own  way  so.     (He  is  putting  the  turf 

in  the  basket.) 
Timothy.     If  I  had  my  own  way  it's  walking  the  road  you 

would  be — put  out  of  this. 
Dave.     I  wouldn't  please  you  to  go  out,  or  it's  out  of  the 

reach  of  your  tongue  I'd  be  gone  before  this. 
Timothy.     I'll  get  quit  of  you  in  spite  of  yourself.     Hurry 

on,  now,  go  get  another  loch  of  the  turf.     What,  now,  is 

keeping  that  little  girl  of  mine  so  long  in  the  village? 
Dave.     There  she  is  at  the  door,     (josephine  enters  as  he 

goes  out.     timothy  kneels  and  puts  a  sod  or  two  of  turf 

in  the  fire.) 
Josephine.     I  left  the  message  for  the  driver  of  the  long  car, 

that  Nicholas  O'Cahan  and  the  Missis  would  be  wanting  a 

seat  to  the  town  when  he'll  be  passing. 
Timothy.     You  took  your  time  doing  that.     Idling  in  the 

shop  I'll  engage  you  were,  and  the  dark  of  the  evening  com- 
ing on.     Fingering  ribbons  and  fooleries. 
Josephine.     You're  out  there.     I  was  not  in  the  shop  at  all. 
Timothy.     What  kept  you  so?     Fooling  and  gabbing  with 

idlers,  the  same  as  yourself.     Here  now  is  the  Missis. 
(kate  comes  in  from  the  other  door.) 
Timothy  (getting  up).     Josephine  that  is  after  bidding  the 

car  to  wait  for  you  and  the  Master,  ma'am,  to  bring  you 

to  the  town  for  the  night. 
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Kate.  I  thought  you  were  talking  as  if  vexed  with  some- 
one. 

Timothy.  So  I  am  vexed  with  that  lad  that's  slow  bring- 
ing in  the  turf.  Come  on,  now — come,  fill  up  the  box. 
(dave  comes  in  and  begins  putting  more  sods  in  the  basket.) 
And  I  was  telling  this  niece  of  mine  she  had  too  much  time 
lost  with  chattering  down  in  the  village. 

Josephine.  Well,  I  was  not  chattering  or  saying  any  word 
at  all — but  listening. 

Timothy.  That's  it.  To  some  person  with  as  little  sense 
as  yourself. 

Josephine.  You're  out  again.  It  was  to  a  holy  man  was 
preaching  in  the  street. 

Kate  {interested).  Was  it  a  priest  that  was  preaching — or 
a  friar? 

Josephine.  I  don't  rightly  know.  He  was  a  stranger — a 
sort  of  a  missioner.  Asking  help  he  was  for  the  people  of 
Iar  Connacht  that  are  down  under  the  fever  and  the  famine. 

Timothy.  What  brought  him  questing  here?  All  the  help 
we  have  to  give,  it  is  for  ourselves  we  should  keep  it  as  is 
right. 

Kate.     Tell  me,  now,  Josephine,  what  account  did  he  give? 

Josephine.  The  fever  is  running  through  the  country,  he 
was  saying.  It  is  a  terrible  scourge.  It  is  what  he  said,  the 
people  are  dying  in  empty  walls  with  no  roof  over  them, 
or  in  a  shed  in  the  haggards,  or  out  by  the  side  of  the 
road. 

Kate.     God  help  them,  they  are  surely  under  great  trouble. 
(dave  has  stopped  filling  basket,  and  is  listening.) 

Timothy.  The  right  place  for  them  is  the  poorhouse,  that 
was  built  for  the  like  of  that  class. 

Josephine.  It  is  what  he  was  saying,  the  poorhouses  are 
filled  till  there  is  no  more  room  in  them.  The  people  are 
dying,  he  said,  without  help  of  priest  or  friar  or  anything 
at  all. 

Kate.     That  is  a  terrible  story,  if  it  is  true. 

Josephine.     And  worse  again 
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KaTE.     There  could  hardly  be  worse  than  that. 

Josephine.  The  breath  would  hardly  be  gone  out  of  them, 
he  said,  before  they'd  be  put  into  the  earth.  No  one  to  give 
them  burial,  but  a  bag  made  and  the  body  put  in  it  and 
thrown  into  a  hole  in  the  wild  bog,  and  the  shaking-sod 
closing  over  their  head.  And  he  said  "in  Connemara  over 
it  is  the  dogs  bring  the  bodies  out  of  the  houses,  and  ask  no 
leave !" 

Kate  {puts  her  hands  over  her  eyes).  The  poor  creatures! 
What  are  we  doing  that  we  cannot  come  to  their  help !  The 
Lord  have  mercy  on  them,  and  bring  them  to  the  comfort 
of  Heaven! 

Timothy.  I  wouldn't  believe  a  word  of  it.  It's  certain  the 
half  of  them  should  be  in  gaol,  as  it's  likely  the  gaol  fever 
is  rotting  the  most  of  them. 

Josephine.  I  tell  you  the  Missioner  said  it,  and  he  rising  up 
his  hand. 

Timothy.  Talk  is  easy.  It's  hard  to  trust  any  of  Adam's 
race. 

Dave  {comes  a  step  forward,  lets  fall  the  sods  of  turf  from 
his  arm.  To  Josephine).  Where  is  that  man  was  preach- 
ing ?    Is  he  in  the  street  yet  *? 

Timothy  {taking  hold  of  his  arm).  Mind  your  own  busi- 
ness. Have  you  the  gap  in  the  wall  settled  yet?  Come  on, 
now.  There  are  things  to  make  ready  before  the  Master 
will  make  his  start. 

{Pushes  dave  before  him  to  kitchen,  kate  takes  her  skein 
of  wool  that  is  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  and  begins  winding 
it  into  a  ball.) 

Josephine.  I'm  in  dread,  Ma'am,  you'll  get  a  wetting  going 
to  the  town.  There  is  rain  overhead  yet,  and  all  that  came 
down  through  the  night  and  through  the  morning  is  lying 
in  pools  and  in  splashes  on  the  road. 

Kate.  What  is  weather  and  a  wetting  beside  what  we  are 
after  hearing?  That  is  as  pitiful  a  story  as  any  ever  I 
heard. 

Josephine.     Ah,  the  weather  might  cheer  up  before  you  will 
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make  your  start.  It's  myself  would  like  to  be  going  with 
you,  and  to  see  all  the  grandeur  and  the  people  of  the 
town. 

{She  goes  into  kitchen  as  Nicholas  comes  in  from  other 
door.) 

Nicholas  {closes  a  book  he  has  been  reading  as  he  comes  in, 
keeping  his  finger  in  the  place).  This  is  a  great  book  I  got 
from  the  pedlar.  I  nearly  begrudge  going  to  the  town,  and 
not  to  be  reading  it  through  from  start  to  finish. 

Kate.  Indeed,  I  myself  have  not  much  heart  to  go  there 
after  all  I  have  been  hearing  of  the  fever  and  the  famine, 
but  to  stop  and  say  a  prayer  for  all  that  are  under  trouble. 

Nicholas.  Pup,  pup,  woman.  You  know  your  witness  is  re- 
quired at  the  court-house  along  with  my  own  in  that  case 
that  concerns  Thomas  O'Cahan's  right  of  way,  and  he  my 
third  cousin  by  the  two  great  grandfathers.  Stop  now  in- 
terrupting me  till  you'll  hear  what  this  old  poet  says. 
{Sits  down  in  his  armchair,  and  reads.) 

The  Kingdom  started  up  altogether, 
To  put  out  the  Danes  who  put  trouble  on  Ireland; 
The  Kennedys  and  the  strength  of  the  Lorcans, 
Morans  and  Brogans  armed  and  dressed  (looks  up) 

The  whole  of  them  were  in  the  Battle  of  Clontarf. 
Kate.     The  poor  men ! 
Nicholas.     Don't  be  interrupting  me! 

They  travelled  from  Munster  as  may  be  read, 
O'Sullivan  out  from  the  west  of  Ireland — (excited) 

Ha !     Here  it  is  put  down  clear  and  plain ! 
Kate.     What  is  it? 
Nicholas.     The  name  I  was  in  search  of!     And  that  I  made 

sure  should  be  in  the  poem.    And  that  is  my  own  name. 
Kate.     Is  it  Nicholas  O'Cahan? 
Nicholas.     What  about  Nicholas?     That  is  a  name  is  well 
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enough,  but  that  likely  may  not  have  been  in  the  world  in 
those  early  times.     Listen,  now: 

0' Donovan  of  the  deer,  0' Maker  and  O'Cahan. 

The  Battle  of  Clontarf  was  not  fought  without  them  being 

Kate.     That  should  be  a  long  time  ago.  '  ^  X 

Nicholas.     Near  to  a  thousand  years ! 

Kate.     And  was  he  killed  in  it? 

Nicholas.     Killed  or  not  killed  what  signifies?     How  do  I 

know  did  ever  he  strike  a  blow,  or  get  a  blow  ?    Battle  or  no 

battle  he  would  be  dead  now  anyway. 
Kate.     It  is  for  the  people  dying  of  the  hunger  at  this  time 

I  am  fretting.     You  might  have  heard  the  Missioner  down 

in  the  village? 
Nicholas.     Wait  now  till  I'll  see  is  it  put  down  were  there 

any  more   of  my  old   fathers   in   the   world   at   that  time. 

O'Malley — O'Mara — O'Shaughnessy.     It  is   a  great  book. 

You  would  know,  reading  it,  what  people  are  worth  noth- 
ing, and  which  of  them  are  worth  while. 
Kate.     We'd  mostly  know  that  living  anear  them. 
Nicholas.     Believe  me,  high  blood  and  ancient  blood  is  the 

best  property  at  all  to  run  in  a  family.  .  .  .  Do  you  know 

what  I'm  thinking? 
Kate.     I  do  not,  without  you'd  tell  me. 
Nicholas.     It  is  going  through  my  mind  that  if  the  Lord 

had  sent  us  a  son  we  would  find  it  hard  to  make  our  mind 

up  what  name  to  bestow  on  him,  among  all  the  big  names 

in  my  family. 
Kate  {coming  back  with  her  ball  of  wool,  interested).     1  used 

often  to  be  thinking  I  would  call  him  Patrick. 
Nicholas.     Not  at  all.    It  is  well  enough  for  people  with  no 

genealogy  to  go   seeking   a  name  among  the   Saints.     But 

where  there   is   family,   it  is   right   to   show   respect  to   the 

family.     I  should  have  a  good  deal  of  quality  belonging  to 

me. 
Kate.     I  was  only  saying 
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Nicholas.  Go  easy,  now!  It  is  natural  for  you  to  be  run- 
ning down  race.  I  am  finding  no  fault  with  yourself.  But 
it  is  the  first  time  an  O'Cahan  ever  joined  with  a  Heniff! 
You'll  be  saying,  I  suppose,  that  lad  Dave,  that  is  a  found- 
ling is  not  far  from  being  equal  with  myself! 

Kate  {turning  back  to  her  chair).  You  need  not  be  running 
down  my  people.  I  never  saw  poverty  out  of  my  father 
or  my  mother.  Everyone  belonging  to  me  came  from  the 
old  stock  of  the  parish,  and  my  grandmother  coming  to  Mass 
every  Sunday  on  a  pillion  and  a  black  mare ! 

Nicholas.  Don't  be  talking.  Where  is  Timothy.  {Calls.) 
Timothy!  I  must  tell  him  about  the  antiquity  of  the 
O'Cahans ! 

Timothy  {coming  in).  I  sent  the  message,  sir,  to  the  driver 
of  the  long  car 

Nicholas.  Stop  a  minute  and  listen.  {Takes  up  book.) 
Did  you  ever  hear  news  of  the  families  that  drove  out  the 
Danes,  the  Lochlanach,  from  Ireland? 

Timothy.  What  way  would  I  hear  it,  sir?  I  have  not 
learning  like  yourself. 

Nicholas.  Long  ago  as  it  was,  Timothy,  near  to  a  thou- 
sand years,  they  were  not  without  one  of  my  own  race  and 
name. 

Timothy.  Why  wouldn't  there  be  one  of  them?  It's  easy 
know  that  out  of  yourself — or  twenty-one  of  them !  The 
O'Cahans  are  a  great  breed  surely!  It's  the  finest  thing 
in  the  known  world  to  have  high  generations  behind  you. 

Nicholas.  It  is  proud  my  third  cousin  Thomas  O'Cahan 
will  be  to-morrow,  hearing  he  had  a  far-off  father  living 
close  on  a  thousand  years  ago.  Hurry  on,  now,  Kate,  and 
make  ready  for  the  road. 

Kate.  I  will,  so  soon  as  I'll  have  this  ball  of  wool  wound. 
I  have  but  to  put  on  my  bonnet  and  my  shawl.  I  hope  no 
bad  thing  will  happen  the  house,  and  we  away  from  it 
through  the  whole  of  the  night  time. 

Nicholas.     Timothy  Loughlin  will  be  in  charge,  and  the  lit- 
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tie  girl  Josephine,  his  niece,  till  such  time  as  we'll  come 

back  to-morrow. 
Timothy.     Believe  me,  sir,  I'll  take  good  care  of  all — only 

that  lad 

Nicholas.     Give  me  here  my  Sunday  boots.     (Begins  taking 

off  the  boots  he  is  wearing.) 
Timothy    (bringing  boots).     It  is  what  I  was  saying,  that 

lad    Dave — I'd    sooner   you'd   bring   him   along   with   you. 

It  is  hard  for  me  keep  control  of  him.     He  is  a  bad  class 

of  a  scamp. 
Nicholas.     I  have  it  in  my  mind  you  were  making  some  re- 
port of  him  a  while  ago? 
Timothy.     I  give  you  my  word,  sir,  in  the  twelve-month  I 

lived  with  you,  I  had  but  the  half  of  it  peaceable,  before  that 

lad  was  brought  in  here.     (He  kneels  to  lace  Nicholas's 

boots.) 
Nicholas.     I  have  some  memory  it  was  yourself  brought  him 

in  from  where  he  was  standing,  a  spailpin  with  his  spade  in 

his  hand,  seeking  work  at  the  Easter  fair.    Saying,  you  were, 

he  would  be  easy  brought  on  his  back,  having  no  kindred 

to  be  running  to. 
Timothy.     There  is  not  a  day  but  I'll  hear  some  troublesome 

thing  of  him.     Rambling  and  idling,  card-playing  up  in  the 

mountains — that's  where  he  was  through  last  night. 
Kate.     Ah,  there's  boys  will  do  that  sort  of  thing  to  the  end 

of  time. 
Timothy.     He's  tricky,  and  has  too  much  tricks  in  him.    He 

is  a  holy  terror. 
Kate.     Well,  he  should  be  as  God  made  him. 
Nicholas.     Do  not  be  taking  his  side  now.     It  was  against 

my  own  judgment  I  brought  him  into  the  house.     A  lad 

whose   race   and  kindred  no  one  knows,  and  whose  father 

and  mother  no  one  knows. 
Kate.     He  is  but  a  youth  of  a  boy.    It's  a  pity  to  put  on  him 

the  sins  of  the  generations  before  him. 
Nicholas.     He  has  no  generations  before  him.  bad  or  good, 

to  give  him  that  excuse. 
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Timothy.  That's  it.  A  by-child  reared  in  the  workhouse. 
It's  likely  a  tinker's  brat. 

Nicholas.  That's  a  class  I  don't  like,  and  I  wouldn't  like 
it,  and  I'm  a  man  that  couldn't  like  it. 

Kate.  He  was  maybe  born  into  his  troubles.  It's  easy  be 
good  having  good  means  and  a  good  way  and  plenty  of 
riches. 

Nicholas.  Hurry  on,  now,  Kate,  and  make  ready.  Give  me 
here  the  key  till  I'll  lock  this  book  in  the  chest.  {Takes 
keys  and  puts  one  in  lock.) 

Timothy.  The  vagabone!  It's  a  skelping  he  should  get  to 
bridle  him  that  would  take  the  skin  off  him.  He  is  bad 
out  and  out.  He  brought  badness  into  the  world  with  him, 
the  same  as  you  might  bring  a  birthmark. 

Kate  {going  over  to  take  last  threads  of  the  skein  off  the 
chair).  Maybe  so,  maybe  so.  I  never  got  learning  out  of 
books.  But  it's  often  I  heard  said  there  is  no  child  comes 
into  the  world  but  brings  with  him  some  grain  of  the  wis- 
dom of  heaven.  It's  the  mother  can  know  that,  watching 
his  little  ways.  The  Spirit  of  God  given  in  the  beginning 
wasn't  given  to  one  or  to  two.  I  myself  can  tell  you  that 
much  if  I  never  had  a  child  of  my  own.     {Goes.) 

Timothy  {as  Nicholas  is  about  to  lock  the  chest).  There  is 
Dave  coming.     Have  a  care,  sir,  where  you  would  conceal 

your  choice  things 

(dave  comes  in.) 

Timothy.     Where  were  you? 

Dave.  Where  you  bade  me  go.  Putting  up  the  gap  in  the 
wall 

Timothy.  I'll  believe  that  when  I'll  see  myself  is  it  done. 
It's  likely  you  would  make  a  poor  job  of  it  with  the  drowsi- 
ness is  on  you  after  being  out  rambling  through  the  night 
time. 

Dave.     I  hear  what  you're  saying. 

Nicholas  {who  is  turning  over  the  pages  of  his  book,  and  put- 
ting a  mark  in).     Tut,  tut,  try  and  behave  now. 
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Timothy.  You  see  the  way  he  is,  sir,  a  sullen  and  miserable 
hound. 

Nicholas.  It  is  right  you  should  learn  behavior.  But  I 
would  not  be  hard  on  you,  as  I  would  on  one  who  had  a 
good  rearing  and  a  good  name. 

Dave.  What  fault  have  you  to  find  with  my  name  ?  Anyway 
I  got  no  other  name.  Dave,  short,  and  sharp  like  you 
would  shout  for  a  dog. 

Timothy.  Have  some  shame  on  you !  I  tell  you,  you  not  to 
have  come  into  the  world  would  be  no  loss  at  all. 

Nicholas.  That's  enough,  Timothy.  I  don't  know  where  are 
my  glasses?     {He  puts  down  the    book  and  looks  for  them.) 

Timothy.  Hearken  now.  Your  master  is  going  away  for  one 
night — or  two  nights.  I  myself  will  be  in  charge  of  all 
here.  I  lay  it  on  you  that  you  will  not  be  drinking  or  steal- 
ing, or  be  going  to  night  sports  or  dance-houses  with  scamps 
and  schemers,  gambling  or  smoking  or  snuffing — fighting 
and  quarreling — bringing  bad  lads  into  the  house  on  top 
of  me. 

Dave  {with  a  hitter  laugh).  Go  on  with  your  A.B.C.  Put 
on  me  all  the  sins  you  can  find  to  put  on  me,  and  I'll  not 
deny  them !  Swearing  big  oaths  and  blasphemy !  To  laugh 
at  my  neighbor's  downfall !  To  make  nothing  of  breaking 
the  Ten  Commandments.  I've  a  right  to  be  put  running 
with  a  price  on  my  head,  the  same  as  a  wild  dog  of  the 
hills. 

Timothy.  Oh,  listen  to  him !  It  is  to  the  assizes  he  should 
be  dragged  by  the  hair  of  his  head! 

Dave.  Have  a  care  now.  I  could  put  curses  out  of  myself 
as  quick  as  you! 

Nicholas  {putting  on  his  hat).  Leave  off  that  uproar  and 
go  in  there  to  the  Missis.  {He  goes.  Calls  out.)  Hurry 
now,  Kate,  or  we'll  miss  the  car.  Dave  will  bring  out  all 
your  little  packages  and  wearables. 

(kate  comes  out,  followed  by  dave,  with  packages.    She  is 
dressed  for  the  journey.) 

Timothy.     God  speed  you,  sir,   and  come  back  to  us  safe 
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and  sain.  I'll  mind  the  house  well.  {They  go  out.)  It's  a 
pity  you're  not  bringing  that  lad  before  the  judge  that  might 
put  the  terror  of  the  law  on  him ! 

{He  turns  back  as  Josephine  comes  in,  bringing  a  kettle  in 
her  hand.) 

Josephine.  Oh,  are  they  gone?  {Calls  from  door.)  Oh, 
Ma'am,  won't  you  stop  a  minute,  and  I'll  have  the  tea  wet 
for  you!  {She  turns  round.)  She  beckons  she  could  not 
come  back.     {She  puts  kettle  down  on  hearth.) 

Timothy  {looking  from  window).  They  are  going  down  the 
road  in  a  hard  trot.  I  was  in  dread  the  wet  would  come 
down  again,  and  turn  them  back  from  making  their  start. 

Josephine  {flinging  herself  into  Nicholas's  armchair).  My 
joy  go  with  them  in  a  bottle  of  moss — If  they  never  come 
back  they'll  be  no  great  loss !  Here's  his  old  book  on  the 
floor !     {Kicks  it.) 

Timothy  {giving  it  a  kick,  and  then  picking  it  up).  Himself 
and  his  ancient  generations !  And  looking  at  myself  over  the 
top  of  it  as  if  I  was  dirt !  If  I  didn't  make  up  my  mind  to 
humor  him  I'd  like  well  to  face  him  on  the  head  of  that. 

Josephine.  He  hasn't  a  great  deal  of  sense.  Will  you  look 
what  they  left  after  them?  Their  whole  bunch  of  keys. 
Stuck  in  the  lockhole  of  the  chest  one  of  them  is. 

Timothy.  Do  you  say  so!  I  never  knew  Nicholas  O'Cahan 
leave  that  chest  open  till  now. 

Josephine  {opening  it).  Well,  we'll  take  a  view  of  it.  Here 
is  a  grand  shawl  I  never  saw.  It  would  suit  myself  well. 
{Puts  it  on,  gets  up  on  a  chair  to  look  at  herself  in  the 
mirror.)  A  great  pity  it  to  be  lying  there  idle.  {Looks  in 
chest  again.)  And  the  silk  skirt  she  put  on  at  the  time  of 
the  wedding  at  the  Keane's.  {Slips  it  on.)  I  would  be  well 
pleased  to  wear  silk  clothes,  and  to  have  a  lady's  life. 

Timothy  {who  has  taken  the  keys  and  opened  the  cupboard). 
Here  is  where  he  keeps  his  cellar.  {Takes  out  a  jar,  pours 
some  of  its  contents  into  a  glass,  and  drinks  it  off.  Pours 
some  more  into  the  glass  and  leaves  it  on  the  table.')  That's 
good  stuff,  and  no  mistake. 
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Josephine  (kneeling  at  the  chest).     Linen  sheets  as  white  as 
if  they  were  for  her  burying — and  towels  of  the  finest  flax, 
fit  for  any  bishop,  or  any  big  lord. 
Timothy  (  stooping    over    chest).     Here    is    some    weighty 

thing 

Josephine.     A   teapot — and  a   milk  jug.     Is  it  silver   they 

are? 
Timothy  (examining).     White  pewter  they  might  be — no  it's 

silver,  sure  enough. 
Josephine  (putting  her  hand  deeper  in  the  chest).     There  is 

some  weighty  thing  here  below — a  stocking 

Timothy.     Give  it  here  to  me.     (Unrolls  it.)     Why  wouldn't 
it  be  weighty,  and  the  foot  of  it  being  full  of  golden  guineas ! 
(Shakes  it.) 
Josephine.     Gold.    That  is  better  again  than  silver. 
Timothy.     What   use   is   it  to   him  where   he   has   full   and 
plenty?    He  cannot  bring  it  with  him  to  the  tomb.     (Starts, 
and  drops  stocking.)     There  is  some  noise ! 
Josephine  (getting  up,  goes  to  window).     It  is  but  thunder. 
I  was  thinking  it  would  be  coming  with  the  weight  of  black- 
ness gathering  overhead.     There  now  is  the  rain  pouring 
down. 
Timothy  (taking  stocking  again,  and  weighing  it  in  his  hand). 

By  cripes !  if  I  got  this  I'd  knock  a  good  turn  out  of  it. 
Dave  (comes  in  unheard,  shakes  the  rain  from  his  hat,  claps 

his  hands,  and  calls  ironically).     God  bless  the  work! 
Timothy  (hastily  stuffing  stocking  into  his  pocket,  while  Jose- 
phine shuts  lid  of  chest).     What  brings  you  snaking  in 
here,  idling  and  spying  around? 
Dave.     It's  well  for  yourselves  it  is  not  Nicholas  O'Cahan 
that  came  in  and  his  Missis.     (He  takes  up  the  glass  of 
whiskey,  and  drinks  it  off.) 
Timothy.     If  they  did  itself  what  signifies?     I'm  not  like 
yourself  that  no  one  would  trust  with  a  fourpenny  bit  with- 
out he'd  keep  his  two  eyes  fixed  on  you  through  the  hours 
of  the  day  and  night. 
Dave.     You  can  save  your  chat.    I  know  you  well  to  be  a  class 
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of  a  man  that  is  gathering  up  for  himself.    You  not  to  have 
crookedness  in  you,  how  would  you  go  picturing  it  in  every 
other  one  ?     I  know  well  what  happened  the  three  lambs  you 
told  Nicholas  O'Cahan  were  torn  and  ate  with  the  fox. 
Timothy.     You'll  go  bringing  every  lie  and  every  bad  story 

to  him,  I  suppose? 
Dave.    Why  would  I  ?    It  is  not  for  him  I  ever  said  a  prayer, 

or  to  please  him  I'll  ever  turn  informer. 
Timothy.     You'd  best  not.     There's  many  a  thing  I  can  say 

about  yourself. 
Dave.     Do  your  best!     There  is  no  wrong  thing  ever  I  did 
since  I  came  to  the  place  but  you  have  it  told  out  ere  this, 
and  ten  times  as  much  told,  and  the  most  made  of  it,  and  the 
worst,  the  way  I  never  got  a  penny  in  my  hand  for  wages, 
but  all  stopped  for  fines  or  for  punishment.     I  don't  know 
at  all  what  is  it  holds  me  back  from  doing  every  crime  and 
every  robbery  when  there  could  not  be  put  upon  me  a  worse 
name  for  badness  than  what  is  put  upon  me  now.     {He 
fills  a  glass  with  whisky  and  drinks  it.) 
Timothy.     What  could  there  be  in  you  but  badness,  you  that 
were  left  at  the  side  of  a  ditch  by  vagabonds  of  tinkers 
that  were  traveling  the  roads  of  the  world  since  the  day  of 
the  Crucifixion ! 
Dave.     Didn't   I    hear    enough   of   that   story   the   seventeen 
years  I  am  in  the  world?     In  the  poorhouse,  in  the  street, 
in  this  house,   nothing   but  the  one   bad   word.      I  got  no 
chance  in  any  corner  but  what  my  two  hands  gave  me  and 
God :     I  don't  know  in  the  world  wide  what  kept  me  back 
that  I  didn't  kill  and  destroy  the  whole  of  ye,  and  bring 
down  the  roof  over  your  head.    I  declare  to  my  God  it's  often 
I'd  have  choked  the  breath  out  of  yourself  and  your  Master 
if  it  wasn't  there  is  a  look  of  pity  in  the  old  woman's  face, 
if  she  hasn't  the  courage  to  stretch  a  hand  to  me  itself. 
Timothy.     Why  would  any  Christian  stretch  a  hand  to  you 

or  the  like  of  you? 
Dave.     What  now  is  the  worst  thing  and  the  most  thing  I 
could  do  to  punish  the  world  and  the  whole  of  ye  ? 
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Josephine.  Ah,  let  you  quieten  down,  and  not  be  shouting 
to  call  in  the  country  entirely. 

Dave.  To  put  a  wisp  of  lighted  straw  in  among  the  lumber 
in  the  chest,  and  to  put  another  in  the  thatch  of  the  roof! 
To  burn  the  house  and  all  that's  in  it,  and  to  leave  the  whole 
of  ye  without  a  roof  over  your  head !  That  is  what  I  owe 
to  the  world  that  gave  me  nothing  only  insult  since  ever  I 
made  my  start  upon  its  plains !  {He  begins  flinging  things 
into  the  chest.) 

Josephine  {seizing  his  arm).  Stop,  now — can't  you  only  let 
on  to  have  burned  them,  and  we  ourselves  will  share  with 
you  whatever  is  worth  while. 

(timothy  hastily  collects  what  things  are  best  in  the  chest 
puts  them  in  the  basket,  from  which  he  throws  out  the  turf.) 

Dave.  Bring  here  and  throw  on  them  the  vessel  of  sheep's 
fat  was  rendered  for  to  dip  the  candles !  That  will  make  a 
bonfire  will  sparkle  up  to  the  rafters  of  the  roof.  I'll  put 
fire  to  the  house,  and  all  that's  in  it — only  that  jar  I'll  bring 
out  on  the  road  till  I'll  call  to  some  of  the  wild  class — 
thieves  and  sheepstealers,  and  the  worst  of  the  world's 
rogues!  {To  timothy.)  It's  yourself  should  come  drink 
with  me  then !  {He  seizes  a  handful  of  paper  thrown  out 
from  the  chest,  and  lights  a  twist  of  it  at  the  fire.) 

Josephine.  There  is  someone  opening  the  door — Who  could 
be  coming  in  on  this  night  of  thunder  and  of  rain  *? 

Dave  {going  to  door  with  the  lighted  wisp  in  his  hand) .  Come 
in,  come  in,  fellow  law-breakers !  There's  a  tire  lighting  will 
make  you  a  ladder  to  the  stars.  There  is  whiskey  before  you 
in  the  jar !  (Nicholas  and  kate  o'cahan  come  in,  she  shak- 
ing the  rain  from  the  umbrella  she  holds  before  her.  dave 
falls  back.) 

Nicholas.  Dave!  Leave  down  that  wisp  of  fire  in  the 
hearth!  Are  you  gone  clean  mad!  {Snatches  wisp  from 
him,  and  puts  it  out.) 

(timothy  rushes  at  dave  from  behind,  gives  him  a  violent 
blow,  and  trips  him  up.  He  falls  heavily  with  a  cry, 
Striking  his  head  against  a  chair,  and  lies  senseless.) 
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Kate.     Oh,  is  it  killed  he  is! 

Timothy.     Lift  him  up  on  the  settle  till  I'll  bind  him  to  it — 

while  he  has  the  senses  knocked  out  of  him. 

{He  and  Nicholas  lift  him  and  bind  him  with  the  cord 

that  has  bound  the  parcels.) 
Nicholas.     You  did  well  to  down  a  lad  of  that  sort.     He 

is  a  terrible  type  of  a  ruffian. 
Timothy.     He's  one  of  the  old  boy's  comrades.     If  you  had 

seen  him  ten  minutes  ago,  he  was  all  one  with  a  wild  beast. 

{He  binds  dave's  feet.) 
Kate.     I  give  him  up  now.    He  is  a  holy  terror  to  the  whole 

world. 
Timothy.     It  would  be  well  to  put  a  gag  in  his  mouth. 
Josephine.     He  can  say  nothing.    He  has  his  senses  lost  with 

the  dint  of  the  fall. 
Timothy.     With  the  dint  of  drunkenness.     But  I  now  have 

something  to  say.     Look  now  the  way  the  room  is.     He  that 

got  hold   of   the   keys — it's   likely  picked   them   from  your 

pocket,  and  he  attending  you  along  the  road 

Kate.     Oh,  no !    I  couldn't  hardly  believe  that ! 

Timothy.     Myself  and  the  little  girl  being  in  the  kitchen — 

attending  to  the  work  we  had  to  do — and  when  we  came 

in — there  as  you  see — {Points  to  chest.) 

Kate.    Ah,  to  look  at  the  way  all  is  tossed  and  turned!     No, 

but  the  choice  things  put  within  the  basket. 
Timothy.     He  was  to  bring  them  away  through  the  darkness. 
Nicholas.     He  should  be  a  thief  out  and  out. 
Timothy.     He'd  take  the  sheet  from  your  side,  with  respects 

to  you.     And  when  he  got  at  the  drink 

Kate.     Ah,  it  should  be  the  drink  that  did  it 

Timothy.     He  drank  the  devil  into  him.    He  rose  the  shovel 

at  me  to  let  my  blood,  and  maybe  knock  out  my  brains. 

Only  for  I  have  a  good  coat  on  my  shoulders  he'd  split 

me. 
Nicholas.     The  Lord  be  praised  he  has  no  family  to  bring 

under  disgrace. 
Timothy.     And  worse  again.     He  was  to  put  a  light  in  the 
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clothes  that's  within  the  chest — and  in  the  rafters,  and  to 
burn  the  house  entirely,  the  way  you  would  not  see  all  he  had 
robbed.     He  was  on  the  brink  of  doing  it ! 

Kate  {covering  her  face  with  her  hands).  Oh,  tell  me  no 
more.    The  fire  is  the  last  of  all. 

Timothy  {to  Josephine).  Here's  my  little  girl  can  bear 
witness  did  he  call  for  the  pan  of  sheep's  tallow  for  to  give 
a  heart  to  the  flame. 

Josephine  {sullenly).  You  can  tell  your  own  story  without 
me. 

Nicholas.  I  will  commit  him  to  justice  in  the  morning.  Let 
the  Sheriff  come  bring  him  away  with  his  men. 

Timothy.  It  is  this  very  minute  he  should  be  brought  away. 
He  is  that  crafty  you  couldn't  trust  him  not  to  make  his 
escape.  He  might  rise  up  in  his  senses  and  break  his  cords 
and  make  an  attack  on  us  all. 

Nicholas.  It  is  likely  the  car-driver  went  no  farther  than  the 
post-house  at  the  cross.  Out  on  the  car,  and  the  rain  down, 
we  got  more  wet  than  all  the  men  of  the  world.  You 
should  go  around  the  whole  of  the  province  before  you 
would  come  to  the  town. 

Kate.  The  flood  had  us  made  fools  of.  The  water  on 
the  public  road  had  leave  to  cover  the  bridge. 

Josephine.  Oh,  let  me  loosen  your  cloak,  ma'am.  You  are 
wet-drowned  and  perished. 

{She  takes  rate's  cloak  and  bonnet  and  shakes  them  before 
the  fire.) 

Timothy.  To  follow  the  car-driver  to  the  post-house,  and 
to  catch  him,  he  could  bring  word  to  the  barracks  to  send  a 
sergeant  to  our  aid.  Let  you  go  tell  him  that,  sir,  and  I'll 
stop  and  mind  this  lad. 

Nicholas.  Not  at  all,  but  you  will  come  holding  the  lan- 
tern. The  night  is  come  on,  and  the  road  is  as  slippery  as  a 
road  of  ice.     {To  kate.)     We'll  be  back  in  a  while's  time. 

Kate.  Oh,  what  way  can  I  stop  here  in  the  room  after  all 
has  happened.     The  fright  is  gone  into  my  heart!     {She 
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takes  cloak  and  bonnet  from  Josephine  and  goes  through 
door  to  kitchen.) 
Nicholas    {sarcastically).     The    girl   Josephine   will    maybe 
have  the  courage  to  stop  for  ten  minutes,  or  twelve  min- 
utes, of  time  to  guard  you  against  a  lad  that  has  lost  his 
senses  and  is  tied  with  knots  and  with  a  rope. 
{They  go  out,  timothy  carrying  lantern.) 
Josephine  {coming  back  stands  looking  out  after  them).     I'll 
go  back  to  my  mother's  friends  in  the  village.  I'm  not  willing 
to  stop  longer  in  this  place,  and  my  uncle  beckoning  me  to 
tell  lies.     {She  slips  out,  knocking  over  the  umbrella  that  is 
in  her  way.    Bangs  the  door  after  her.     The  room  is  almost 
dark,    dave  stirs  and  moans,    kate,  coming  back,  goes  over 
and  looks  at  him.     The  room  is  almost  dark.     She  lights  a 
candle,  then  goes  to  him  again.) 
Kate.     I  would  hardly  believe  looking  at  him  he  could  be 
so  bad  as  what  they  say.     And  if  he  was  itself,  is  it  his 
fault,   being   as   he   was   a   child   without   a   home*?      {She 
touches  his  hair.)     There  is  blood  on  it,  and  a  sharp  wound 
upon  his  head. 
Dave  {cries  out).     Where  am  I*?    Loosen  my  hands.     I  can- 
not move ! 
Kate.     Lie  quiet,  now,  and  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  you. 
{She  takes  one  of  the  fine  towels  from  the  chest,  takes  the 
silver  bowl  and  pours  water  into  it  from  the  kettle.) 
Dave.     Let  me  up  out  of  this !     Are  they  gone  out,  the  cow- 
ards !     My  thousand  curses  on  them !     Loosen  my  hands  till 
I  will   light   a  wisp   in   earnest!      I'll   get  my   revenge   on 
them !    That  death  may  perish  them !     That  I  may  see  them 
kicked   roaring   through   the   provinces!  ...  Oh!    there   is 
a  sting  of  pain — I  cannot  move — I  cannot  see — the  blood 
is  coming  into  my  eyes.     (His  voice  fails  as  his  head  sinks 
back,  and  he  lies  still.) 
Kate.     Close  your  eyes  now  till   I'll  wash  the  blood  from 
them.     (She  rolls  up  a  sheet,  and  puts  it  as  a  pillow  under 
his  head,  and  washes  the  blood  from  his  face.)     Here  now 
is  a  knife.    I  will  cut  the  cords  from  your  hands  (Does  so.), 
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and  from  your  feet.  (He  moves  his  limbs,  and  then  lies 
quite  still.)  He  is  in  a  doze  of  weakness.  The  poor  child, 
all  of  them  telling  him  he  was  bad,  what  way  could  he  be- 
lieve there  was  the  breath  of  God  in  him'?  (He  moans  as 
she  washes  the  blood  from  his  hair.)  Astray  in  the  lone- 
some world,  he  never  met  with  kindness,  or  the  love  of  kin- 
dred, to  make  his  heart  limber.  {She  stoops  and  listens  to 
his  breathing.)  That  he  may  get  comfort  in  his  sleep,  where 
he  is  used  to  little  comfort  in  his  waking.  That  is  all  I 
can  do  for  him,  now,  but  to  bless  him  with  the  sign  of 
Christ's  cross.  {She  makes  the  sign  over  him,  and  sits  down 
on  a  chair  near  the  fire  and  bows  her  head.)  Oh,  King  of 
Mercy,  come  to  his  help !  He  is  as  lonesome  as  a  weaned 
lamb  gone  astray  among  the  stones.  It  is  as  if  he  had  lost 
his  way  in  the  world,  and  been  bruised  on  the  world's  roads. 
The  dust  has  darkened  his  eyes,  it  is  hard  for  him  lift  his 
head  into  the  light.  He  is  under  clouds  of  trouble.  Bring 
him  to  the  dawn  of  the  white  day.  Send  a  blessing  on  him 
from  the  Court  of  the  Angels.     (She  sings.) 

There  lust  and  lucre  cannot  dwell, 
There  envy  bears  no  sway, 
There  is  no  hunger,  heat  nor  cold, 
But  pleasure  every  day. 

Thy  gardens  and  thy  gallant  walks 
Continually  are  green, 

There    grow    such    sweet   and   pleasant   flowers 
As  nowhere  else  are  seen. 

Quite  through  the  trees  with  silver  sound 
The  flood  of  life  doth  flow 
Upon  whose  banks  on  every  side 
The  wood  of  life  doth  grow. 

There  trees  for  evermore  bear  fruit, 
And   evermore   do  spring; 
There  evermore  the  angels  sit 
And  evermore  do  sing ! 
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(Music  is  heard  outside  as  she  ceases.) 
There  is  music  outside — sweet  quieting  music.  It  might  be 
some  poor  wandering  fiddler  going  the  road  through  the 
provinces.  (She  stands  up  and  Looks  at  dave,  then  sits  down 
again  facing  him.)  He  is  sleeping  very  easy.  There  is 
surely  someone  having  a  wish  for  him,  in  or  out  of  the 
world. 

Dave  (moves  and  mutters,  then  raises  himself  on  his  elbow 
as  if  listening.  He  laughs).  I  am  coming — I  could  not  see 
the  path,  but  I  heard  the  music  and  the  laughing — merry 
laughter,  not  mocking.  ...  Is  it  me  you  are  call- 
ing, brother?  It  is  long  since  I  was  called  by  that  name. 
Am  I  your  brother,  and  you  with  your  head  held  so  high? 
I  see  the  door  open — but  there  is  a  dyke  between  us.  .  .  . 
Reach  me  out  your  hand — it  is  hard  to  get  over  the  dyke. 
There  is  the  music  again.  .  .  .  (He  closes  his  eyes.) 

Kate.  He  is  maybe  listening  to  the  Birds  of  Heaven.  It 
is  sometimes  a  vision  is  sent  through  the  passion  sleep  of 
the  night. 

Dave  (he  has  moved  a  little,  but  is  still  listening).  I  had  a 
bad  dream.  ...  I  dreamed  I  was  on  a  rough  road — with 
ugly  words — with  mean  company — the  mud  was  splashed  on 
me  and  the  dirt  .  .  .  (Listens.)  I  will,  I  will  do  your 
bidding  as  it  is  your  will  ...  I  will  go  back  till  I  have 
leave  to  come  to  you — till  such  time  as  you  will  beckon  me 
to  come.     (He  lays  down  his  head  and  sleeps  again.) 

Kate.  He  surely  got  comfort  in  his  sleep.  There  is  a  bright 
appearance  on  his  face. 

Dave  (starting  up).     Where  am  I?    What  is  this  place? 

Kate  (standing  up,  and  coming  nearer).  Where  were  you, 
agra? 

Dave.  Some  good  place  it  was — a  very  green  lawn.  It  had 
no  bounds  to  its  beauty  .  .  .  (Puts  his  hand  over  his  eyes.) 

Kate.     It  was  surely  a  good  dream. 

Dave.  There  were  some  that  held  the  hand  to  me.  .  .  .  Who 
were  they?  I  was  to  find  .  .  .  something.  .  .  .  Oh!  it  is 
going  astray  on  me !     I  cannot  keep  it  in  my  mind ! 
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Kate.     It  will  likely  come  back  to  you  again. 

Dave.     It  was  as  if  all  the  herbs  of  summer  were  in  blossom 

— I   think  no  one   could  be   sick  or   sorry  there.     I  would 

nearly  say  it  had  what  should  be  the  sound  and  the  feel- 
ing of  home. 
Kate.     It  was  maybe  not  in  this  world  you  saw  that  good 

harbor. 
Dave.     And  a  very  laughable  thing.     It  was  nearly  like  as  if 

I  was  a  king's  son  or  a  great  gentleman.     I  could  not  but 

laugh  thinking  that.     {He  lays  down  his  head.) 
Kate    {moving  away).     It  is  nearly  a  pity  he  had  not  the 

power  to  awake  at  the  time  that  door  was  open.     It  is  likely 

he  will  walk  with  his  head  up  from  this  out,  for  it  may  be 

it  was  himself  he  saw  in  that  dream. 
Dave   {sitting  up  on  the  side  of  the  settle).     Tell  me,  now, 

will  it  ever  chance  me  to  get  there  again? 
Kate.     It  will  surely  at  the  last,  with  the  help  of  God. 
Dave.     I  will  never  be  content  or  satisfied  till  I  will  come 

again  to  that  dream. 
Kate.     You  will  come  to  it  again  surely,  and  it  will  be  no 

dream. 
Dave.     I  want  to  be  in  it  now. 
Kate.     Any  place  that  has  the  love  of  God  in  it  is  a  part  of 

that  garden.     You  have  maybe  brothers   under  trouble  to 

reach  a  hand  to,  and  to  beckon  them  to  it,  as  there  was  a 

hand  reached  out  to  you. 
Dave.     What  way  could  I  do  that,  being  as  I  am  all  badness, 

without  goodness  or  grace4? 
Kate.     Poor  child,  it  is  because  they  were  always  putting  a 

bad  name  on  you  that  you  don't  know  you  are  good. 
Dave.     Good —  You  are  the  first  ever  said  that  to  me. 
Kate.     It   is   certain    the    Man   Above   never   sent   you   here 

without  some  little  flame  of  His  own  nature  being  within 

you. 
Dave.     That  is  a  great  thought  if  it  is  true. 
Kate.     It  is  true,  surely.     Mind  you  never  let  that  flame  be 

quenched  in  you. 
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(dave  buries  his  face  in  his  hands.) 
Kate  {taking  candle  into  inner  room).  You  might  maybe  sleep 

again.    The  Lord  be  with  you  by  noon  and  by  night  from 

this  out,  in  the  day  and  in  the  darkness.  {The  outer  door 

is  opened.) 
Voice  of  Nicholas  {at  the  door).     I  hear  no  sound.     It  is 

likely  his  senses  are  astray  from  him  yet. 
Voice  op  Timothy.     A  great  pity  it  failed  us  to  get  word  to 

the  sergeant.     With  all  the  run  I  put  on  myself,  the  car 

was  gone  before  me. 
{They  come  inside.) 
Nicholas.     It  will  be  time  enough  to  get  help  in  the  morn- 
ing.    He  is  well  tied  and  bound. 
Timothy.     He  to  start  defaming  or  blaspheming,  it's  what 

we'll  put  a  gag  over  his  mouth.     Or  to  redden  the  tongs  and 

threaten  him  with  cruelty.     It's  little  myself  or  the  world 

would  care,  he  never  to  rise  up  again.     He  is  a  danger  to 

the  whole  of  the  universe. 
Nicholas.     Bring  in  here  the  lantern  before  we'll  fall  over 

some  chair. 

(timothy  brings  it  in  at  the  same  moment  as  kate  comes 

back  with  the  candle,    dave  stands  up.) 
Timothy    {going   behind  Nicholas).     His   hands   are   free! 

He'll  do  murder  on  us ! 
Nicholas  {seizing  a  chair,  and  holding  it  up).     Have  a  care 

now! 
Dave  {as  if  surprised).     I  have  no  wish  to  do  hurt  or  harm. 
Timothy.     Do  not  trust  him ! 
Nicholas.     It  is  best  for  you  quit  this  house  before  any  worse 

thing  might  come  about! 
Dave.     I  will  go.     I  think  I  did  some  foolish  thing  a  while 

ago.    {Puts  his  hand  over  his  eyes  as  if  trying  to  remember.) 

There  was  anger  on  me.    I  must  have  done  with  foolishness. 
Nicholas.     Whether  or  no,  you  will  go  do  it  in  some  other 

place  than  this. 
Timothy.     That's  right — let  him  go  beg  his  bread. 
{Dave  goes  towards  the  door.) 
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Kate.  Ah,  Dave,  stop  awhile!  I  would  be  sorry  to  see  you 
go  begging  your  bread. 

Dave.  It  would  not  be  for  honor  I  to  go  quest  or  beg.  I 
am  going  out  as  I  came  in  with  my  spade  and  the  strength 
of  my  two  hands  that  are  all  my  estate.  I  am  going  in 
search  of — to  give  help  to —  {passes  his  hand  over  his  eyes.) 
my  people. 

Timothy.  It  is  in  the  gaols  you  will  likely  find  them,  or 
among  those  paupers  that  are  rotting  with  the  fever,  and 
are  thrown  out  by  the  side  of  the  road. 

Dave  {turning  back,  his  eyes  shining).  That  is  it!  Those 
are  the  ones  I  will  go  to !  The  miserable  people  the  preach- 
er was  seeking  aid  for.  I  will  go  look  for  them  in  Connacht 
over,  and  through  the  whole  wilderness  of  Connemara! 

Timothy.  Much  good  you'll  do  coming  to  them,  unless 
drinking  and  scheming. 

Dave  {taking  up  his  coat  and  hat).  If  it  should  fail  me  to 
earn  a  handful  of  meal  to  keep  the  life  in  them,  I  can  show 
service  to  the  dead.  Those  that  die  on  the  roadside  I  will 
not  leave  to  be  dragged  by  a  dog,  or  swallowed  down  in  a 
boghole.  If  I  cannot  make  out  a  couple  of  boards  to  put 
around  them  I  will  weave  a  straw  mat  with  my  hands.  If 
the  dead  bells  do  not  ring  for  them,  I  will  waste  a  white 
candle  for  their  wake. 

Kate.  Oh !  You  aren't  hardly  fit  for  that  work,  and  your 
cheeks  so  pale,  and  the  drops  of  blood  on  your  brow. 

Dave.  I  give  you  my  word  I  never  felt  so  merry  or  so  strong. 
I  am  like  one  that  has  found  his  treasure  and  must  go  share 
it  with  his  kin.  Why  wouldn't  I  be  airy  doing  that?  {Goes 
out.) 

Timothy.  A  good  riddance.  I  hate  the  living  sight  of  him. 
Strutting  out  like  a  lord  on  the  mall! 

Kate.  Stop  your  bad  talk,  Timothy.  He  is  a  good  boy, 
and  a  decent  boy,  and  a  boy  that  doesn't  deserve  it  from 
God  or  man. 

Timothy.  He  is  a  thief  and  a  robber.  I  will  swear  to  it 
before  any  judge.    Dave  is  a  lad  that  belongs  to  the  gallows. 
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Josephine  {who  has  come  in  and  heard  his  last  words).  I 
hear  what  you  are  saying,  and  it  is  not  truth.  I  saw  Dave 
going  down  the  road,  and  I  have  it  in  my  mind  it  was  your 
lies  turned  him  out.     {Comes  forward.) 

Timothy.     Take  care  what  you  are  saying! 

Josephine.  I  know  well  what  I  am  saying.  Give  up  now 
to  Nicholas  O'Cahan  what  you  have  your  hand  on  at  this 
minute,  and  are  keeping  for  your  own  profit. 

(timothy  slowly  takes  out  stocking  of  gold,  and  bangs  it 
on  the  table.) 

Nicholas.  The  girl  is  speaking  truth.  It  is  best  for  you 
to  quit  this.  It  is  often  it  came  across  me  that  you  having 
the  bad  word  so  ready  on  your  tongue  should  have  some 
bad  drop  in  yourself.  But  I  made  allowance  for  you,  be- 
cause of  you  being  of  a  poor  class,  and  of  no  ancient  family 
or  good  blood. 

Timothy.  Ancient,  is  it  ?  Let  me  tell  you  that  if  your  fam- 
ily is  ancient  my  own  is  more  ancient  again !  Yourself  and 
your  generations  and  your  Battle  of  Clontarf,  that  was  for 
driving  out  the  Danes !  My  own  family  was  of  the  Danes, 
and  came  in  with  the  Danes,  and  it's  likely  were  long  in 
the  country  before  those  families  were  born  that  drove 
them  out.  The  seed  and  breed  of  the  Loughlans  is  more 
ancient,  and  is  seventeen  times  better,  than  any  O'Cahan  at 
all ! 

Nicholas.     Of  all  the  impudence!     Quit  this  house  before 
I'll  give  you  up  to  the  Sheriff  that  will  put  you  in  the  dock ! 
{He  takes  up  his  book  and  hurls  it  at  him.     timothy 
escapes  by  the  door.    He  sinks  into  an  armchair.) 

Kate  {tearfully).  That  is  best.  He  had  a  bad  thought  of 
everyone,  and  that  breeds  badness  in  a  house. 

Josephine.  Will  you  put  me  out,  Ma'am,  along  with  him, 
or  will  you  let  me  stop  and  care  for  you? 

Kate  {tearfully),  I'll  put  no  one  out.  But  the  world  is 
turned  to  be  very  queer.  Too  many  hard  knocks,  and  I  do 
be  tired  in  my  legs.  I've  near  a  mind  to  go  follow  that  poor 
lad  that  went  out,  not  having  a  red  halfpenny  to  handle, 
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and  wear  out  what  is  left  of  my  life  poor  and  banished  like 
himself.  And  maybe  get  more  respect  that  ever  I  got  here, 
with  my  name  not  showing  out  in  any  old  book! 

Nicholas  {agitated).  What  is  on  you,  Kate?  Don't  be 
talking  about  leaving  me,  and  the  way  the  wheel  is  going 
around.  I  take  my  oath  I  will  never  bring  down  my  pedi- 
gree upon  you  again  the  longest  day  I'll  live!  {Gets  up 
and  flings  the  book  on  the  hearth.)  Let  it  turn  to  ashes 
and  my  joy  go  with  it,  for  nothing  in  the  mighty  world  will 
ever  make  me  open  it  again ! 

Kate.  I'm  in  dread  you  will  be  fretting  after  it  yet,  and 
make  that  a  new  reproach  against  my  name. 

Nicholas.  Well,  will  this  content  you,  that  I'll  give  up  my 
own  name,  and  call  myself  HenifT  from  this  out*? 

Kate.  You  cannot  do  that,  and  Nicholas  O'Cahan  being  cut 
in  clean  letters  on  the  slab  you  have  ordered  for  your 
burying. 

Nicholas.  Ah,  my  poor  Kate,  what  can  I  do  to  satisfy  you? 
Listen  now,  you  have  leave  to  call  that  lad  Dave  back  here 
from  his  poverty,  if  it  is  your  will. 

Kate  {goes  to  the  window  and  looks  into  the  darkness,  and 
then  turns  back).  I  wouldn't  ask  it.  God  has  surely  some 
great  hand  in  him.  He  had  the  look  of  being  very  glad  in 
the  mind.  His  head  held  high,  and  a  light  on  his  brow  as 
bright  as  the  bow  of  heaven.  May  friends  and  angels  be 
around  him  and  steer  him  to  a  good  harbor  in  the  Para- 
dise of  the  King ! 
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PREFATORY  NOTE 

One  of  the  most  poignant  moments  of  human  history  is  now 
passing  in  the  heart  of  our  America.  Within  the  next  decade, 
or  less,  the  remote  regions  of  the  southern  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains, which  for  two  centuries  have  sequestrated  and  nur- 
tured there  the  ancient  civilization  of  our  blended  Celtic  and 
Anglo-Saxon  breeds,  will  render  over  the  last  of  their  folk 
heritage  to  the  inroads  of  inexorable  modernity. 

In  this  epical  moment  two  worlds  of  the  spirit  are  already 
meeting  in  a  starkness  of  contrast  unprecedented  within  the 
bounds  of  one  age  and  nation — a  contrast  wherein,  at  one  flash, 
the  man  before  Copernicus  confronts  the  man  of  radium  and 
wireless,  and  the  world  of  Isaiah  stands  confounded  by  the 
world  of  Marconi. 

In  this  psychic  encounter  both  tragedy  and  comedy  are  im- 
manent. As  a  dramatist  I  felt  its  lure,  and  by  it  I  was  led  in 
1921  to  an  opportunity  for  personal  experience  and  observa- 
tion in  a  richly  characteristic  region  of  the  Kentucky  moun- 
tains. Climbing  the  sharp  ridges  of  the  divide,  on  foot  and 
mule-back,  I  passed  beyond  railroads  out  of  the  dominions  of 
to-day,  to  sojourn  in  the  timeless  valleys  of  the  Old  Testament. 
There  I  dwelt  and  explored  in  close  friendly  touch  with  the 
native  people,  feeling  strangely  at  one  with  my  own  highland 
kindred  of  a  sundered  clime  and  era.  To  express  some  in- 
timations of  the  mountain  life  and  lore,  language  and  human 
character,  in  forms  of  drama,  folk-tale,  and  poetry,  became 
for  me  a  quickening  incentive  there,  and  has  remained  so  here 
in  this  contrasted  world  since  my  return. 

One  result  is  a  group  of  plays,  now  nearly  completed,  all 
dealing  with  mountain  themes,  though  varying  in  their  moods 
and  forms.  Of  these,  a  three-act  comedy — "This  Fine-Pretty 
World" — has  recently  been  published  and  produced  in  New 
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York,  and  the  one-act  play,  "Napoleon  Crossing  the  Rockies," 
here  printed,  appeared  in  The  Century  Magazine.  In  dealing 
with  this  American  folk  material  I  have  sought  to  suggest  the 
validity  of  a  creative  approach  to  the  ethnic  culture  of  our 
mountain  people,  as  well  as  to  their  spoken  (as  distinct  from 
written)  language — an  approach  expressly  different  from  the 
purely  scholastic,  journalistic,  or  archaeological.  In  this  re- 
spect I  have  sought  also  to  suggest  the  creative  relationship  of 
my  mountain  pilgrimage  to  a  new  type  of  wild  nature  con- 
servation, humanistic  in  its  emphasis,  involving  the  kinship  of 
a  feudal  illiteracy  to  fresh  forms  of  literature. — P.  M-K. 
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Interior  of  a  log  cabin  in  the  mountains.  Twilight,  Through 
the  open  door  {at  back,  right)  a  glimpse  of  qrav  fialmgs  and 
dim  forest  beyond.  From  a  dark  corner  of  the  cabin  {left) 
rises  a  stifled  moaning.  Then  all  is  very  still  again.  After  a 
little,  voices  are  heard  outside,  a  wooden  gate  creaks,  and  the 
dim  shape  of  a  man  appears  in  the  doorway.  He  knocks.  No 
answer.    He  knocks  again,  peering  in. 

The  Man.  Anybody  home?  {The  moaning  recurs,  very 
faintly;  The  Man  calls  louder).  Heigh,  Uncle  Lark! 
Aunt  Tildy!  {Again, no  answer.  In  the  doorway  appears 
another  man,  who  speaks  in  disgruntled  tones.) 

The  Other  Man.  Nobody  home,  eh?  Nineteen  Kentucky 
miles  up  this  damn  trail,  and  now  nobody!  Look  at  the 
mud !     Up  to  my  knees,  by  gumption ! 

The  First  Man.  Don't  get  so  grouchy,  Hodge.  The  old 
couple  can't  be  gone  far.  They're  sure  to  step  in  soon  and 
hand  out  the  best  they've  got. 

Hodge.  They  sure  will,  if  they  swallow  my  bait.  This  makes 
the  third  trip  I've  tramped  these  God-forsook  creeks,  fishin' 
for  suckers.  I'm  dead  sick  of  it.  Our  deal  has  got  to  be 
settled  to-night,  Steptoe.  I  won't  lug  this  back  home  again. 
Heft  it.     {He  hands  him  a  cloth  bag.) 

Steptoe  {jingling  it  heavily).     The  bait,  heigh? 

Hodge.     That's  the  stuff  to  land  these  mountain  suckers. 

Steptoe  {handing  back  the  bag).  Maybe  you're  right.  I've 
wintered  and  summered  these  creeks — in  the  religious  line. 
I've  tackled  these  mountain  fish  before  now,  but  maybe  you 
can  handle  them  better  than  me  in  regular  business. 

Hodge.  Why  shouldn't  I?  Don't  I  hand  'em  their  pay- 
envelops  every  Saturday  night  down  yonder? 

Steptoe.     Sure,  down  creek  there,  in  the  mills  and  mines,  after 
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we've  got  'em  dollar-signed,  like  the  rest  of  us.  But  that's 
not  up-creek  in  their  own  timber,  back  beyond  the  railroads, 
like  here. 

Hodge.  Talk  that  to  their  tombstones !  This  here  ain't  go- 
ing to  stay  beyond  the  railroad;  not  for  much!  {Jingling 
his  bag,)     And  here's  what  makes  the  mare  go,  I  guess. 

Steptoe.  Well,  you  try  your  guess.  Maybe  it  works.  But 
if  yours  misses,  I'll  try  my  own.  My  kit's  not  so  hefty  as 
yours.  {He  takes  from  his  pocket  two  little  parcels^  wrapped 
in  pink  and  blue  paper.) 

Hodge.     What  you  got  there? 

Steptoe  {putting  the  parcels  away  again).  Oh,  never  mind. 
Only  if  I  win  my  toss,  we'll  go  fifty-fifty  when  we  stick  the 
company  three  hundred  per  cent,  on  the  turn-over.  How 
about  it? 

Hodge.  Suits  me.  The  company  can  stand  a  little  agent's 
fee,  I  reckon.  This  piece  o'  property  will  mint  'em  a  tidy 
sum. 

Steptoe.     How  much,  about? 

Hodge.  Well,  coal,  timber,  and  water  control — half  a  mil- 
lion, easy;  maybe  a  million.  You  see,  this  cabin  lays  right 
in  the  notch  of  the  gap,  and  the  old  couple  here  own  both 
shanks  of  the  water-shed  straight  up  to  the  ridge-tops. 

Steptoe  {ruminating  ly>  takes  up  a  dark  object  from  a  shelf, 
and  feels  it  over).  Maybe  a  million.  As  you  were  saying, 
it's  a  mite — muddy,  this  sport. 

Hodge.     What  sport? 

Steptoe.     Fishing  for  suckers. 

{The  dark  object  emits  a  faint  twang.) 

Hodge.     What's  there,  a  fiddle? 

Steptoe.  Yes.  It's  his — old  Uncle  Lark's.  He's  fiddled  it 
through  twenty  counties,  back  in  the  timber — puncheon  reels 
and  ballad  matches,  and  himself  "allers  the  champeen,"  as 
he'll  tell  you.  {Putting  back  the  fiddle  on  the  shelf.)  May- 
be a  million,  you  said? 

Hodge.  Yep,  I  reckon  so.  {He  turns  and  listens.)  What's 
that  bell  tinkling — a  cow? 
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Steptoe.     It  sure  is.     And  that  ought  to  mean  the  old  man 
behind  her.    He'll  hunt  that  cow  in  the  timber  five  miles  for 
half  a  pint. 
Hodge.     Say,  he's  aiming  to  drive  some  milk  business. 
Steptoe.     Yes,  Hodge;  and  if  we're  aiming  to  drive  some 
other  business,  I  advise  we  don't  stand  waiting  on  the  door- 
step.    We'll  drop  in  a  bit  later — what? 
Hodge.     Suits  me.    Listen  to  that  creek  roaring !    How's  that 

for  water-power? 
Steptoe.     Maybe  a  million. 

[Their  figures  disappear  outside.) 

{The  cow-bell  tinkles.  In  the  cabin  once  more  a  faint 
moaning  rises  from  the  left,  where  a  dim  object  shoves  slow- 
ly upward  from  the  floor  and  flops  down  again.  Meanwhile 
the  tinkle-tankle  of  the  bell  sounds  less  far,  and  through  it  a 
mans  voice,  cracked  in  a  melodious  pitch,  sings  with  blithe 
dole  fulness  out  of  the  falling  twilight.) 

His  voice  is  the  sound  of  the  dulcimore  sweet, 
Is  heard  in  the  vale  of  the  tomb, 
But,  oh,  the  fair  vow  on  his  lips  is  as  fleet 
As  the  eary  fragrance  of  the  bloom. 
{While  the  song  dies  into  silence,  the  dim  object  stirs  and 
groans  incoherent  words.     This  is  followed  by  a  pause,  and 
then  by  a  long,  high,  lilting  call  outside.)     Oh— wee— ee ! 

{At  this,  the  dim  object  answers  huskily.)     Oh— wee— ee ! 
{And  now  the  mans  voice  sings,  close  by,  to  a  rough,  stac- 
cato rhythm,  gaily.) 

I  had  an  old  blue  cow,  and  her  name  were  Luck. 
Ary  time  I  milked  her,  she  run  over  the  cup. 
I  fed  her  on  coren,  oats,  and  hay, 
And  milked  her  twenty-five  times  a  day. 
{In  the  middle  of  his  song,  old  Lark  himself  looms  in  the 
doorway,  a  hatless,  disheveled,  shambling,  mountainy  figure, 
with  a  cow-bell,  swung  by  a  string  round  his  neck,  jangling 
under  his  unshorn  chin.     In  one  hand  he  swings  a  big  tin 
pail    Standing  a  moment,  he  peers  into  the  cabin  and  calls.) 
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Lark.     Tildy,  ole  woman !     {He  enters,  singing  again,) 

Yander  comes  the  bell-cow! 

Ketch  her  by  the  tail! 
When  ye  go  to  milk  her 

Fotch  your  bushel-pail. 

{Setting  his  pail  on  a  table,  he  holds  both  fists  over  it,  milk- 
ing the  air  with  his  fingers  as  he  looks  out  of  doors  and  calls 
again.)     Tildy!     Oh — wee — ee  ! 

Tildy  {the  dim  object  on  the  floor  answers  him  feebly).  Oh 
wee — ee ! 

Lark.     Eh?    Whar  be  ye? 

Tildy.     Holp  me  up,  Lark.    I  heerd  ye  sang-callin'. 

Lark.  Lor  salvation  ye,  ole  feller !  Is  hit  you  flufflin'  here  in 
the  dark,  like  a  dawzzled  pa'ttage-bird  ?  {He  bends  over  her, 
perturbed,  speaking  louder.)     What  winged  ye? 

Tildy.  Holp  me  raise,  cain't  ye?  {He  lifts  her  to  a  sitting 
posture,  where  she  breathes  hard.)     I  fell  over,  jist. 

Lark.  You  shore  fell  a  clar  whistle.  Pyore  ole  Tildy !  How 
come  hit  ye  tottered? 

Tildy.  I  jist  tuck  arter  the  white  hen  had  drapped  her  egg  in 
the  pipkin,  and  she  whopped  her  out  so  quick,  skritchin'  and 
cacklin'  of  hit,  till  I  were  that  shackled  I  creened  over  and 
plumb  changed  the  ends  of  me. 

Lark.     How  long  time  sence  ago? 

Tildy.     Long  enough  for  to  reel  a  broach  and  weave  hit. 

Lark.     And  nobody  come  by  to  holp  ye? 

Tildy.  I  heerd  two  fellers  bumblin'  togither — couldn't  hear 
what-all  they  was  sayin — jist  only  some  gab  about  water- 
milyons  and  nshin'  the  cricks. 

Lark.     Fishin',  was  they? 

Tildy.  Yis ;  sounded  like  they  was  brought-on  strangers.  So 
I  shet  me  quiet,  and  let  them  go  on  their  ways  agin. 

Lark  {his  head  shaking  with  solemnity).  And  you  jist  layin' 
here  lonesome,  and  never  raisin'  ye ! 

Tildy.  How  would  I  raise  me,  and  both  my  arm-bones  busted 
sence  New  Christmas  I  tottered  the  last  time?     {Pushing 
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back  her  sleeves.)  Look  at  'em — crookled  and  nubby  the 
likes  of  two  ole  split-brooms ! 

Lark.  Pyore  ole  feller !  And  did  hit  punish  your  legs,  this 
tumble  ? 

Tildy.  My  legs?  Ah,  dear  Suz!  Ain't  I  allers  spilin'  my 
life  away,  limpitty-laggin'  hit  here  in  the  cabin-smoke — and 
you  hitself  climbin'  the  hills  in  your  slickery  hip-jints,  milkin' 
of  fine-pretty  Molly  in  the  pennyroyal !  {Solemnly  un- 
noosing  his  neck  from  the  dangling  cow-bell,  lark  squats 
down  beside  tildy,  and  tinkles  the  bell  toward  her,  with  deep 
earnestness.) 

Lark.  Listen  at  this-here,  woman !  Molly  herself  mought  be 
snuffin'  the  fragrance  of  the  pennyroyal,  but  hit's  me  hitself 
is  been  tromplin'  the  dreens  and  mires  to  the  notch  of  my 
breeches,  and  brung  us  home  jist-only  this-yere  bell-neckliss, 
which  hit's  fine-pretty  Molly  has  onclad  of  her  brindly 
bosom,  climbin'  naked  the  hills.  (  Tossing  aside  the  bell  with 
a  sweeping  gesture  of  disgust,  he  inverts  the  tin  pail  and  sits 
on  it.) 

Tildy  {gasping,  starts  to  reach  for  the  pail).  The  milk! 
Mol's  milk !     Ye're  plumb  spillin'  hit,  Lark ! 

Lark  {gazing  at  her,  reproachfully).  You're  plumb  spillin'  the 
milk  of  human  kindness,  Tildy.  The  milk  of  Mol  is  yit 
onprofaned  on  the  mount'ins. — Let  that  hit  sour  in  her  dugs, 
I  says,  ef  be  hit's  for  sakes  of  her  you  and  me  is  to  set  here 
now,  sassin'  our  faces  at  the  day-dyin'. 

Tildy.  Who's  sassin'  faces  ?  And  who's  aimin'  to  be  settin- 
here  on  the  floor,  when  I's  ruint  to  be  raised  up  yander  in  my 
hickery  and  set  sufTerin'  all  my  lon'st  on  our  weddin'-birth- 
day. 

Lark  {starting).  Weddin'!  Our  weddin'-birthday !  God 
bless  your  soul  and  body,  tell  me  that  over  ag'in,  Tildy! 
Were  hit  plumb  this  same  day  and  time,  pime-blank  of  the 
year,  what  I  first  unwiddered  ye  in  wedlock  ? 

Tildy.  Yis,  ole  man.  May  hit  were,  come  full  moon,  twenty 
year  and  gone,  this  self-same  night. 

Lark  {staring).     This-yere  night ! 
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Tildy  {pointing  at  the  bed),  Yander  lays  the  weddin'  kivver. 
I  hand-warped  hit  myself  on  the  loom;  but  hit  missed  out 
on  the  len'th.  My  fust  man  he  were  more  stubbier  in  the 
shanks.  Hit  has  allers  scanted  ye  at  the  feet-ends,  yan 
kivver. 

Lark.     Hit  has,  in  specially  wintertimes. 

Tildy.  The  blades  of  your  both  big  toes  skirlin'  out  like  two 
reap-hooks,  skeerin'  the  rats.  Oftly  I've  seed  'em  stickin'  up 
thar,  shaddered  agin  the  dayrise,  and  you  a-snorin'  the  piller, 
your  chin  drapped,  gapin'  the  gray  flies. 

Lark.  Tildy !  You  remembrancin'  me  so  kind-heartly  that-a- 
way,  and  me  clare  fergittin'  ye  on  the  eve  of  our  anniversity ! 

Tildy.  Yea,  worserer  yit,  man.  Gittin'  toyous  you  was,  tink- 
lin'  yan  bell  to  me  about  Molly  climbin'  naked  the  hills. 

Lark  {rising).  A-r-r-r,  drattle  her,  Molly!  Hit's  no  four- 
leggy  she-male  kin  cut-in  betwixt  us'ns.  {He  bends  over  her, 
with  gaunt  chivalry.)  Retch  up  your  eyes,  ole  woman,  and 
grabble  them  at  mine,  which  they's  retchin'  ye  back  the  truth 
that's  everlastin'.  I'll  swing  to  ye,  Tildy !  I'll  swing  to  ye 
till  the  jedgment-horn  and  the  grave-houses  crackles  open  to 
the  blast  of  hit.  So  raise  up,  ole  feller,  and  swing  to  your 
partner!  {With  awkward  tenderness  he  lifts  her  to  her 
feet.) 

Tildy  {groaning).  Slow!  slow!  Eh,  Lor' !  My  j'ints  pun- 
ishes me. 

Lark  {assisting  her).  That's  standin'  smart.  Now  circalate 
ye  a  leetle  grain. 

Tildy.     I  ain't  good-able  to  go. 

Lark.     Try  steppin'  out  easy. 

Tildy.     I  cain't. 

Lark.     Shore,  try,  Tildy. 

Tildy.     I  cain't,  never  nothin'  in  the  world. 

Lark.  Jist  imagine  ye  kin.  What-all  the  sperrit  kin  imagine, 
the  will  o'  man  kin  conquer  hit.  That's  what  ole  Bonaparte 
he  says  to  hisself — ole  Napoleon,  when  he  were  crossin'  the 
Rockies.  Hit  were  a  terriblest  trail,  but  he  dumb  and  trom- 
pled  hit  to  victory.    Now,  then,  ole  woman,  let  we'ns  example 
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him.  Yander  hickery  cheer  hit'll  be  the  first  ridge  o'  the 
climb,  and  you  kin  rest  ye  thar.  Grab  hard  o'  me.  Look 
good,  now ! 

Tildy  {painfully  limping  a  step  or  two).  Keep  a-holtin'  me, 
Lark. 

Lark.  Hit's  a  longsome,  rocky  trail  to  the  peaks  of  conquerin' ; 
but  songs  is  the  steppy-stones,  and  I'll  sustain  ye  up  with 
'em,  Tildy.  {Assisting  her  very  slowly  toward  the  hickery 
chair,  lark  sings  aloud,  as  she  clutches  his  arm,  limping.) 

My  lovin'  wife,  my  bosom  friend, 

The  object  of  my  love, 
The  time's  be'n  sweet  with  us  on  airth, 

My  sweet,  onharmless  dove. 
The  time  will  come  we'll  not  be  here, 

We'll  be  some  ither-where : 
Into  a  world  unknowed  to  us 

We'll  shorely  disappear. 

{Placing  her  in  the  chair.)     Thar,  Tildy !    Rest  ye. 

Tildy.  Why-fur  would  I  want  to  rest  me  in  a  world  un- 
knowed, and  us  disappearin'  thar? 

Lark  {in  surprise).     Hit's  a  good,  God-fearin'  song. 

Tildy.  Hit  likes  me  bad  to  hear  hit.  I'd  ruther  as  have  some 
catnip  tea  or  a  dish  of  pokeberry  biled.  A  hot  sup  would 
pacify  me  off. 

Lark  {responding  with  alacrity).  Shore  hit  will.  I'll  het  ye 
the  pot  in  a  minute. 

{He  goes  to  the  fireplace,  stirs  up  some  coals  with  fresh 
sticks,  dippers  some  water  into  an  iron  pipkin,  and  shoves  it 
amid  the  fire.  Then  reaching  with  shaky  hands  to  a  shelf,  he 
rummages  forth  some  dried  roots.  Meanwhile  he  whistles  the 
tune  he  has  been  singing,  and  talks  to  tildy.) 

Lucky  I  fotched  water  from  the  spring  afore  I  went  milk- 
huntin'.  But  I  'low  we's  short-rationed  on  catnip ;  pokeberry, 
too,  I  reckon.  {Rummaging.)  Yea,  ole  feller;  here  ain't 
nothin'  but  rattle-weed;  squaw-weed,  they  calls  the  she-male 
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gineration.  Hit's  prime  for  women  has  gallstones  and  rheu- 
matics.    Will  I  bile  ye  some  for  your  j'ints? 

Tildy.  Yis,  I  knows  hit  right  smart — squaw-weed.  I's  digged 
me  many's  the  bushel,  sang-huntin'  on  the  mount'ins.  Lor, 
yis !  When  I  were  chunk  of  a  heifer,  back  away-y-y  yander 
in  wartime,  Maw  and  me  us  lived  on  hit  'most  a  month,  and 
the  ribels  man-huntin'  paw  layin'-out  in  Cumberland  Gap. 
Yis,  yis ;  bile  me  some  quaw-weed. 

Lark  {putting  some  roots  in  the  pot).  Them  roots'll  soon 
warm  ye  somethin'  liquory  for  to  cilibration  our  wedlock. 
What  more  now  kin  I  get  ye,  ole  wifey,  for  to  be  antic  this 
night  ? 

Tildy.  Shore,  you  needsn't  be  axin'  me  that.  Ye  know  hit 
at  the  stand-in. 

Lark.     Know  what  ? 

Tildy.  What  I's  ben  eetchin'  my  heart  fer,  and  you  promisin' 
hit  you'd  surprise  me  with. 

Lark.     What,  Tildy?     Jist  whack  my  mind  a  jolt. 

Tildy.  Oh,  Lark,  don't  be  brashin'  me!  Hain't  you  brung 
hit? 

Lark.     Brung  what-all? 

Tildy.  The  purty  bead-chain,  the  pieded  beads  for  to  string 
rounct  my  neck,  (lark  looks  at  her  in  dum  dejection.  She 
cries  out,  with  a  pang  in  her  voice.)  Ah,  then,  you  clar  fer- 
gitted  me,  did  ye?  You  jist  only  remimbered  yan  Mol  and 
her   cow-bell    neckliss ! 

Lark.  Tildy,  Tildy,  Lord  love  ye  !  I  hain't  be'n  to  fergit  ye ; 
but  where-all  could  I  go  beggin'  at  fer  to  find  ye  them  beads  ? 
The  store  is  clean  shet  of  'em.    The  world  is  voided  of  'em. 

Tildy  {grimly  stoical).     Quit  your  gash. 

Lark.  Hit  divils  me  to  disappint  ye,  ole  mare.  I's  hunted  the 
high  peaks  and  the  low  gaps  foj  them  pieded  beads,  and  nary 
a  purty  neckliss  could  I  find  ye  yit  for  a  giftsake.  But  I 
promise  ye,  Tildy 

Tildy.  Quit  your  gash,  I  says.  I's  trifled  to  death  with  your 
promises.    They  has  me  thawed  like  old  snow. 

Lark.     Poor  busted  feller !   No  wonder  of  hit !  But  wait,  jist: 
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I'll  fotch  ye  Sing'in  Susie  now.  She'll  reel  ye  the  music  of 
the  old  philosophers,  what'll  skein  up  the  ravelments  of  your 
sorrer. 

Tildy.     O  Lor' !  Yan  fiddle ! 

Lark  {goes  to  the  shelf  and  takes  down  the  fiddle).  Ole  Napo- 
leon he  were  the  up-heartedest  musicianer  of  man's  sperrit. 
Made  him  a  march  tune,  he  did,  in  the  peaks  of  the  moun- 
ti'ns.  That-thar  tune  hit'll  retch  to  etarnity.  Weren't  I 
tellin'  ye  about  hit — him  a-crossin'  the  Rockies — weren't  I*? 

Tildy  {feebly).  Yis ;  you  ben  tellin'  of  hit  sence  afore  Adam 
died. 

Lark  {unhearing).  Ole  Napoleon — away-y-y  up  yander  on 
the  ridges  of  the  world;  lonesome  he  were,  thar.  Well,  sir, 
hit  were  mid-warp  o'  the  night,  and  lonesome  he  war  settin' 
his  nag  thar,  still ;  still  like  the  pole  star ;  still  like  he  were 
quarried  outen  a  clift;  crossin'  of  his  arms,  this-a-way, 
creenin'  of  his  fore-head  down;  scroogin'  of  his  jaws  togither. 
His  hat  were  sewed  up  in  three  squares,  black  as  the  dark. 
Never  spoke  a  word,  he  didn't.  His  nag  never  budged. 
Lonesome  in  the  middist  of  thousands.  For  his  conquerin' 
army  kep'  a-comin',  passin'  of  him  by,  buildin'  the  trail  as 
they  went.  On  up,  on  up,  on  up,  crossin'  of  the  Rockies ; 
thousands,  thousands.  Seven  days  and  nights,  on  up,  crossin' 
of  the  Rockies. 

And  Napoleon — ole  Bonaparte — jist  sot  thar;  never 
turned  his  head  to  nobody.  Seven  nights  and  days  never 
cracked  a  word  to  nobody. 

But  arter  the  seventh  night,  yerly  in  the  dayrise,  all  of  a 
suddent  he  moved  thar.  The  smoke  o'  dawn  hit  were  jist  scar- 
letin'  red,  and  ole  Napoleon  he  moved.  High  uply  he  stood 
in  his  sterrups,  his  both  arms  retchet  yander  to  the  mornin' 
star,  and  he  made  him  a  song,  a  march-ditty ;  and  he  sung  hit 
thar  out  aloud,  atops  o'  the  mount'ins,  up,  up,  to  the  bright 
and  mornin'  star :    "Napoleon  Crossin'  the  Rockies !" 

Tildy  {fidgeting).     Yea,  yea !    Is  the  fire-pot  bilin'  yit? 

Lark  {unhearing).  That  were  the  name  he  give  to  the  ditty. 
The  words  of  hit  is  lost  forever ;  but  they's  poeters  will  tell 
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ye — and  I'll  never  misdoubt  them — how  the  mornin'  star  she 

kin  still  remimber  them  words,  and  hitself  is  the  only  livin' 

soul  in  Creation  what  sings  them  yit,  and  her  a-settin'  over 

the  Rockies  in  the  bloomin'  of  light. 

But  the  tune  of  yan  song  is  ben  handed  down  the  ages  of 

time,  and  me,  Lark  Fiddler,  I's  lamed  hit  to  Singin'  Susie, 

and  me  and  Susie  will  play  hit  to  ye  now.     Ring  on,  old 

Susie ! 

{Eagerly  lifting  his  fiddle  to  his  chin,  he  starts  to  play,  but 

stops,  with  a  faint  groaning.) 
Oh,  Godamighty !  them  strings  ! 
Tildy.     Yis,  ole  man.     Godamighty  He  give  ye  a  fergittery 

in  the  place  of  a  mimory. 
Lark  {lowering  his  fiddle,  gazes  on  it,  grief -stricken).     Two 

of  them   is  busted,   Tildy,  the   coarse   and   the   middle.     I 

plumb  forgot  hit.     I've  got  to  send  clare  to  Harlan  Town 

for  to  git  me  some  new  strings. 
Tildy  {tartly).     You'll  never  send  for  a  string  o'  beads,  I'm 

guessin'. 
Lark.     Ye  see,  Tildy,  hit's  a  three-chorded  ditty,  "Napoleon," 

and  hit's  got  to  go  in  passels,  coarse  and  fine.    A  fiddle  has 

four  strings  to  her,  low,  coarse,  middle,  and  fine ;  but  here's 

two  of  Singin'  Susie  is  busted.     I  cain't  play  "the  Rockies" 

on  jist  low  and  fine.     I  needs  more  chords  in  the  fold  o'  my 

playin'. 
Tildy.     Then  I's  be  spared  to  peace  and  quiet  this  weddi- 

versity ! 
Lark   {in  utter  dejection).     A-yah!     And  I  could  of  tuned 

your  sperrit  to  the  crack  of  conquerin',  jist  only  hadn't  them 

two  strings  abusted. 
Tildy.     My  two  arm-bones  is  busted.     That's  terribler  than 

fiddle-strings. 
Lark.     By  Gub!     And  sech  a  misery  for  to  behappen  us  this 

one  night  on  the  airth! 
Tildy.     We's  bit  by  the  tooth  of  carkin'  sorrer,  Lark.     I's 

be  dyin'  my  death  soon. 
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Lark.  Yea,  Tildy,  God's  toppled  us  down  over.  We's 
wadin'  in  the  pitsome  darkness  of  Apollyon. 

(A  sharp  rap  sounds  on  the  door  jamb,  and  a  shadowy  Fig- 
ure peers  in,  calling.) 

The  Figure.     Who's  to  home? 

Lark  {staring  up).     Jedgment!     What's  comin'  next? 

Tildy  {timorously).     Shet  the  door! 
(hodge  enters  with  steptoe.) 

Hodge.     Is  this  here  Lark  Fiddler's  cabin"? 

Steptoe  {coming  forward).  Howdy,  Uncle  Lark!  Good 
evening  to  you,  Aunt  Tildy.     How  you  getting  along4? 

Tildy  {with  feeble  surprise).  Lark!  ef  hit  'taint  Mr.  Steptoe, 
the  nice  prayer-meetin'  feller  you  met  to  the  Forks. — Were 
hit  you,  sir,  come  by  afore  this  day  evenin',  fishin'  the  crick  ? 

Lark.  Feller  alive !  is  hit  you?  {Warmly  shaking  his  hand.) 
Come  in,  come  in ;  set  ye.     Git  ye  a  cheer. 

Steptoe.  Uncle,  shake  hands  with  my  good  friend,  Mr. 
Hodge,  of  the  United  Mine  and  Lumber  Company. 

Lark.  Proud  am  I  to  meet  up  with  ye,  Mr.  Hog.  Hail  from 
down  the  Blue  Grass,  do  ye  ? 

Hodge.     Well,  not  so  far;  but  down  in  that  direction. 

Lark.  Over  yan  side!  Well,  sir,  I  allers  did  crave  to  git 
thar;  but  hit's  moughty  a  world  off  from  here'n,  and  me 
oldin'  in  the  legs.    Out  foot-loose  on  travel-pleasure,  air  ye  ? 

Hodge.     Nope ;  out  on  business. 

Steptoe.  He's  walked  'most  all  the  way  here  since  sun-up, 
Uncle,  just  to  see  you  and  Aunt  Tildy.  His  mule  took  lame 
near  the  start,  and  he  got  me  to  guide  him  to  vou. 

Lark.  Do  ye  hear  the  glad  tidin's,  Till?  They's  come  to 
take  a  night  with  us. 

Tildy.  Yis,  yis,  and  welcome.  I'll  set  me  here  in  the  hick- 
ery.     The  bed's  good  wide  for  three. 

Steptoe.  No,  no,  my  kind  friends.  You're  too  hospitable 
indeed!  We've  found  lodging  already  down  at  the  store. 
We  just  dropped  in  for  a  few  minutes.  Mr.  Hodge  won't 
keep  you  long.  He's  on  business.  It's  that  little  timber 
transaction  I  told  you  about. 
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Tildy  {leaning  forward).     What's  he  sayin"?    Transaction4? 

Steptoe.     Perhaps — if  there  might  be  a  little  more  light 

Tildy  {to  lark).  Kindle  the  wick,  man.  Git  the  poke-stick 
and  stir  a  blaze. 

Lark  {bustling  to  do  so).  Yea,  sir-r-r-s !  Right  smart  away. 
Holp  yourself  to  some  cheers,  gintlemen.  {Setting  a  chim- 
neyless  lamp  on  the  table.)  Yere  she  is,  the  lamp.  Hev 
you  ary  a  strike-match  about  ye,  Mr.  Hog? 

Hodge  {handing  him  a  match).     Hodge  is  my  name,  sir. 

Lark  {lighting  the  charred  lampzvick,  which  smokes  duskily). 
She  smudges  that-a-way  gin  hit's  drafty. 

Tildy.     Shove  hit  to — the  door. 

Lark  {shutting  the  door,  and  referring  to  the  lamp).  But 
wait  a  leetle,  jist!  She'll  shine  up  glorious,  when  she  gits 
her  bearin's.  {Going  now  to  the  hearth,  he  pokes  the  fire, 
which  throws  a  flickering,  cheerful  light  into  the  room.)  Hit's 
bilin',  Tildy, — the  squaw-weed!  I'll  bring  ye  the  tea  in 
two  minutes.  Hit'll  hunt  the  punishment  outen  your  j'ints, 
poor  ole  feller! 

Steptoe.     Are  you  feeling  ill,  Auntie4? 

Lark.  Yea,  she  tottered.  She  fell,  and  hurted  her,  poor 
Tildy;  but  she  were  busted  afore  that. 

Steptoe  {bending  over  her,  solicitous).  Why,  dear  me,  that's 
terrible.  I'm  so  sorry,  so  awfully  sorry!  Can't  I  do  some- 
thing for  you? 

Tildy.     Yis,  shore;  you  kin  holp  him  steep  the  tea. 

Steptoe.  I'll  be  overjoyed  to.  {Joining  lark.)  Here, 
Uncle,  don't  trouble.  I'll  attend  to  the  pot.  Just  talk  to 
Mr.  Hodge,  and  I'll  be  nurse  to  Aunt  Tildy. 

( steptoe  takes  lark's  place  at  the  fire,  and  pays  assiduous 
little  attentions  to  Tildy  in  pantomime,  lark  rises  from 
his  squatting  position.) 

Lark.  Proud  are  we  to  thank  ye,  friend  Steptoe,  and  you 
that  neighborsome.  {Plunging  a  gourd  dipper  into  the 
water-pail.)  Kin  I  offer  ye  a  gourd  of  clare  spring  water, 
Mr.  Hog,  after  you  sweatin'  hit  up-creek  so  fur? 

Hodge.     No,  thanks.     And  my  name 
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Lark.  Hit's  purely  crystal — yes.  sir-r!  Th'  ain't  anither 
spring  in  nine  counties  kin  outprize  yander  spring  of  ourn. 
Heigh,  Tildy?     [He  drinks  from  the  gour. 

Tildy.  Nay :  shortly.  Hit'll  sample  the  same  waters  what 
Moses  cracked  from  the  Bible  rock. 

Lark.     And  that  hit  hollered  out  clean 

in  a  clare,  round  sand-bowl  the  bL  a  bushel.     Star- 

glisty  hit  is,  van  waterspring.  Puniest  sight,  o'  summers, 
hit  shines  thar  in  the  tall  timber,  shadderblue  and  gold-rosy, 
like  ole  Pharoah  had  lostid  his  jewel-crown.  Jist  only  May- 
apple  and  spignut  scamps  the  green  brink  of  hit.  Drip-drap, 
drip-drap,  hit  keeps  mulkin'  hitself  from  the  dugs  of  the 
mount'in ;  and  all  the  whiles,  right  over  hit,  a  gray-leetle 
mournin'-dove  is  rlute-tiutin'  from  the  bosom  of  a  layin-tree. 

Hodge.     Morc'n    likely,    sir.      But    I  to   business.      I 

ain't  come  here  to  talk  spring-water.     Sit  down. 

Lark  (bewildered  ly,  sitti  hodge  at  the  table).    Thank 

ye.     Set  yourself  easy,  sir. 

Hodge.  I  will.  And  now,  take  it  from  me — I'm  a  business 
man,  a  straight-from-the-shoulder,  up-and-comin'  business 
man.  I  don't  beat  about  no  bushes — nor  spring-water  land- 
scapes. 

Lark  ^murmurs,  absently}.     Dadburned  purty — that  spring! 

Hodge.  So,  see  here !  I  bring  you  a  straight  proposition. 
Are  you  ready  for  it"? 

Lark  (staring).     Ready  for  hit? 

Hodge.     Yes.     Man  to  man,  shall  I  shoot? 

Lark  tdering  to  his  feet,  calls  out  excitedly).     Friend 

Steptoe,  ef  this-here  feller  is  aimin'  to  gun-shoot,  you  tell 
him  I'm  a  tiddler.  I  don't  stick  my  hands  up  for  no  feud- 
handlers  nor  nigh:-.  ra :  jist  only  for  to  saw  my  nddle, 
thar. 

Steptoe.     Bless  your  heart.  Uncle,  don't  be  alarmed.     You 
misunderstood   him.   my  good   friend   Hodge.     He's   a   fine 
Christian  man.     He  talks  a  queer  down-creek  lingo,  th 
all.     I  feel  certain  he  begs  pardon  for  confusing  you. 
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Hodge  {responding  to  a  meaningful  look  from  steptoe). 
Sure;  beg  pardon. 

Steptoe.  I  feel  certain  he's  just  as  fond  of  fiddling  as  you 
and  I  are. 

Hodge  {pursing  his  mouth).     Sure. 

Steptoe  {calming  tildy).     It's  all  right,  Auntie. 

Lark.  Partial  to  fiddlin',  air  ye?  I  axes  your  pardon,  Mr. 
Hog.     Have  you  ever  follered  "Crossin'  the  Rockies"? 

Hodge.     Crossin'  which? 

Lark  {picking  up  his  fiddle).  Ole  Bonaparte— Napoleon,  you 
rickollect — he  imposed  hit  crossin'  the  peaks.  Hit's  a  fond 
tune  for  shorin'  the  soul  up,  tol'able  fast,  but  't  ain't  of  the 
fastest  merits;  cause,  ye  rickollect,  he  war  feelin'  lonesome 
then.  Yit,  however,  they  was  thousands  thar,  marchin'. 
{Glancing  at  steptoe,  hodge  taps  his  own  forehead,  ques- 
tioning, steptoe  laughs  furtively.)  On  up,  on  up,  on  up, 
crossin'  of  the  Rockies. 

Hodge.     Very  good,  but 

Lark.  Seven  nights  and  days,  jest  settin'  his  nag-saddle. 
Then  up  he  riz  and  hollered  hit  to  the  bright  and  mornin' 
star.  {He  draws  a  long,  high  note  on  his  fiddle.)  Thot- 
thar's  the  drill  note.  I  can  give  ye  that  one,  but  the  bal- 
ance is  busted,  two  strings  of  her,  coarse  and  middle — eh, 
Godamassy !     {He  sits  down,  lugubrious.) 

Hodge.  Then  supposing  we  get  down  to  my  proposition. 
Listen.     I  represent  the  U.  M.  A.  L.  C.     Do  you  get  that? 

Lark  {glancing  up  solemnly).  A  L  C — ?  I  don't  f oiler 
larnin',  Mr.  Hog. 

Hodge  {Testily).  Say,  Steptoe,  will  you  please  to  inform 
Uncle  Napoleon  that  I'm  Hodge;  I  ain't  Hog  I 

Steptoe  {pouring  from  the  steaming  pot  into  a  cup,  replies 
mischievously).  Why  bother  about  synonyms?  Now, 
Aunt  Tildy,  here's  your  tea. 

Tildy  {sipping  it  as  he  waits  on  her).  Squaw-weed  hets  me 
fine. 

Hodge  {grimacing,  turns  to  lark).  The  United  Mine  and 
Lumber  Company,  Incorporated — that's  my  firm,  sir.    Now 
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my  firm  is  building  a  railroad  into  this  section  to  operate 

business.    We  control  the  right  of  way  up  this  creek,  straight 

through  this  cabin. 
Lark  {hazily).     This-yere  cabin? 
Hodge.     Yes,  sir.    And  being  directly  in  our  way,  we're 

urally  planning  to  tear  down  this  building  and  fell  the 

ber  on  both  sides,  to  the  legal  width  of  the  eminent  domain. 
Tildy  (with  feeble  shrillness).     Tear  hit  down — my  cabin — 

the  timber 

Steptoe.     Hush,  Auntie  !     Listen !     (He  whispers  at  her  ear. 

She  listens  restive! 

Lark  {swallowing  hard).     Em-i-nent  do-main 

Hodge.     Absolutely.     So,  you  see,  accordin'  to  law,  you  ain't 

got  nothin'  to  say  about  it. 

Lark  (slowly),     'Cordin'  to  law — nothin'  to  say 

Hodge.     Absolutely    nothing.      Only,   of   course — that   being 

quite  understood — all  the  same,  we're  aiming  to  treat  you 

right. 

Lark.     You're  aimin' 

Hodge.     Fair  and  square.     I  understand  you  own  the  land, 

both  flanks  of  this  gap,  as  high  as  the  ridges.     Is  that  so? 
Lark.     The  old  guv'ner — she  owns  hit. 
Tildy  {quickly).     Yis;  I  owns  hit. 
Hodge.     Her*?     But  you're  legally  married? 
Tildy.     Yis  ;  this-yere  night. 
Hodge  {whistling).     To-night! 
Lark.     Twenty-  year  ago  sence. 
Hodge.     Oh!     Very  good.     Then  you're  party  to  it,  as  her 

husband.     So,  mind,  I'm  talkin'  to  both  of  you,  man  and 

wife.     Now  here's  my  proposition. 
Lark.     Whar  ? 

Hodge  {lifting  his  bag  from  under  the  table).     Here. 
Steptoe.     You  see,  Uncle  and  Auntie,  he  hasn't  forgot  ; 

anniversary. 
Lark.     Tildy  !     What's  he  bringin'  us  ? 
Hodge.     Look ! 

tying  the  bag,  he  inverts  it,  slowly  pouring  out  upon 
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the  table,  near  the  lamp-flame,  a  heap  of  shining  coins,  lark 
and  tildy  stare  for  a  moment,  dumfounded.) 

Tildy.  {after  a  pause).  Lark,  is  hit  glory  from  the  timple 
of  Solomon? 

Hodge.  Reach  your  fingers.  Handle  it  over.  {While  lark 
reaches  tentatively,  hodge  thrusts  his  own  hands  amid  the 
pile  and  scatters  the  coins  about.)  Try  that  with  your  eye- 
tooth!     Is  it  lead  or  silver? 

Lark  {biting  a  large  coin).     Hit's  a  cartwheel. 

Hodge.     Lick  that  with  your  tongue!     Is  it  copper  or  gold? 

Lark  {tasting  a  small  coin).    Hit  'tain't  puckerish. 

Hodge.  No,  sir,  it's  a  gold  eagle — solid  gold.  There  you 
are,  old  folks — a  fortune  for  the  days  of  your  life;  three 
hundred  dollars  in  real  Uncle  Sam  metal! 

Tildy.     Is  that-thar — for  us'ns? 

Hodge.     Yes,  ma'am,  it  is.     (  Taking  from  his  pocket  a  docu- 

ment,  he  unfolds  it  on  the  table.)    Just  stick  your  two  marks 

on  this  paper,  duly  witnessed,  and  the  whole  pile  is  yours. 

{He  unscrews  a  fountain-pen,  and  holds  it  out  toward 

TILDY.) 

Tildy.     What  is  hit — yan  paper? 

Hodge.  It's  a  bill  of  sale  for  your  cabin  and  land  there. 
We've  looked  up  your  title  down  to  the  country  seat.  It's 
O.  K.     You  just  sign. 

Tildy.     What  fer? 

Hodge.  To  convey  your  property  to  our  company,  in  advance 
of  our  building  the  railroad. 

Tildy.     I  never  seed  one.    I  never  want  for  to  see  ary. 

Steptoe.  Oh,  but  why,  Aunt  Tildy?  The  railroad  is  won- 
derful.    The  railroad 

Tildy.  Yis;  Fs  heern  about  her.  I's  heern  how  she  belches 
smoke,  and  spittles  fire-ashes,  and  tracks  dirt  terrible  in 
the  world.  She'd  spile  the  spring.  Lark  kin  tell  ye  about 
her. 

Lark.  I  shore  kin.  I  rid  the  ole  witch-wagon  down  to  Pine- 
ville  onct.     Bellered  she  did  a  more  hell-kitchender  racket 
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than  a  hog-killin'.  Yes-r-r!  I  sampled  her.  Onct  were 
enough.  That  settled  me. 
Tildy.  She'd  spile  the  spring.  That  settles  me. 
Hodge  {glowering).  Listen  here,  old  stick-in-the-muds! 
It's  lucky  the  likes  of  you  can't  stop  the  march  of  progress 
and  civilization.  It's  lucky  there's  laws  to  protect  big  busi- 
ness in  doin'  God's  work  in  the  world.  Now,  listen;  I'm 
telling  yer. 

Our  modern  business  and  our  brand-new  railroad  are 
marching  up  this  creek,  like  a  conquering  army,  to  stay  here. 
So  either  you  poor  decayed  fish  sign  that  paper,  take  your 
pile,  and  clear  out ;  or  else  we  confiscate  yer,  and  out  you  go, 
anyway. — Speak  lively.  Which  is  it  ?  What's  your  answer  ? 
Lark  {taking  up  his  fiddle  again,  begins  slowly).  Tildy, 
old  woman,  us  two  is  been  hitched  twenty  year  this  night; 
and  nigh  ary  evenin'  Fs  sot  by  yan  door  and  tuned  her 
up,  this-yere  fiddle,  on  the  ole  march  ditty.  I  wonder,  ole 
gov'ner,  you  and  me,  kin  we  answer  this  young  feller  from 
yan  side. 

On  up,  on  up,  he  says,  his  spick-span  army  hit's  a-comin' — 
the  United  Mine  and  Lumber  Company,  In-corpo-rated. 

I  wonder  of  hit.  Ole  Napoleon  and  Alexander  the  Great, 
did  them  two  ever  git  hitched  up  togither  in  the  old  times? 
Dad-burn  'em,  ef  they  did,  they'd  have  made  a  gang  of 
hellyons,  I'm  a-guessin'.  Hitched  togither,  just  the  two,  like 
us  'ns  be. 

On  up,  on  up,  on  up,  the  old  army,  crossin*  of  the  Rockies ; 

till  ri'chere,  in  the  gap  of  the  ridge-peak  we  meets  up  the 

new  inimy — from  yan  side ! 

Hodge.     Come  ahead !     Your  decision !     That's  the  question. 

Lark.     Yea,  sirree,  thar's  the  question.     Which-a-party  will 

give  over  the  gap? 

What-all  the  sperrit  kin  imagine,  the  will  of  man  kin  con- 
quer hit!  {Turning  to  tildy.)  That  were  our  gospel  onct, 
ole  gov'nor.    Is  hit  yit? 

For  the  capt'in  of  the  new  inimy  he's  a-handin'  us  now 
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yander  quit-paper  for  us'ns  to  sign  over  the  gap  and  sur- 
render hit  up. 

{Addressing  an  invisible  host  behind  tildy's  hickory 
chair.)  Well,  fellers  of  Napoleon — old  army  of  Amerikee — 
pioneers  of  Alexander  and  Bonaparte,  crossin'  of  the  Rockies, 
air  we  quit?    Air  we  beat?    Air  we  fit-out? 

Air  us  United  States  of  the  Mount'ins  plumb  conquered  by 
the  United  Mine  and  Lumber  Company,  In-Corpo-ra-ted  ? 
Shall  us  sign,  and  surrender  the  gap? 

Tildy  {risen  half  to  her  feet,  supporting  herself  on  her 
chair-arms,  her  body  trembling,  speaks  tensely  low).  No- 
wise never! 

Lark  {with  a  triumphant  gesture).  Nowise  never!  {Turn- 
ing to  hodge).  Thar,  Mr.  Capt'in,  you  hears  the  answer; 
you  hears  them  shoutin'  hit  yander,  the  old  army.  "Nowise 
never — no  furder!"  {Picking  up  the  paper  document,  he 
tears  it  in  two,  and  hands  the  pieces  to  hodge.)  Take  that 
back  to  your  company — over  yan  side ! 

Hodge  {rising).  Sure  thing!  We'll  show  yous  who  owns 
the  gap.     Go  to  hell,  and  welcome! 

{He  starts  to  scoop  up  the  coins  on  the  table,  but  stops  sud- 
denly as  steptoe  strikes  a  hand  heavily  on  his  shoulder, 
scowling  upon  him.) 

Steptoe.  It's  you  that's  booked  for  a  welcome  in  hell,  Mr. 
Hodge.    I'm  ashamed  of  you. 

Hodge  {staring).     I'll  be  damned! 

Steptoe.  You  sure  will  be,  unless  you  apologize  to  these 
grand  old  friends  of  mine.  {Under  his  breath,  low  and 
quickly).  Come  across!  come  across  now!  Leave  it  to  me. 
Back  down  or  shut  up. 

Hodge  {floundering,  backs  away,  half  incredulous).  I  shut 
up. 

Tildy   {faintly  alarmed).     Lark!     What's  behapp'nin'? 

Steptoe  {turning  toward  them).  My  dear  good  friends! 
Please  let  his  silence  serve  you  for  apology.  This  has  been 
terrible.     That   I   should   be   so   mistaken   in   any   man — 
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actually  bring  him  here  to  your  hospitality!     I'm  so  sorry, 
so  awfully  sorry! 

Lark.  Never  harrer  your  heart,  feller  alive !  Hit's  be  a-com- 
in',  in  despite  him  or  you  or  me.  I  knewed  hit  ever  sence  I 
fust  sighted  yan  railroad,  and  heerd  the  ole  Liberty  Bell 
clanklin'  hits  funeralizin',  and  hits  neck  roped  to  the  gallers 
of  an  engine  biler. 

Steptoe.  No,  Uncle  Lark,  not  its  funeral — not  yet,  while 
you  and  Aunt  Tildy  hold  the  gap  so  gamely.  Old  Na- 
poleon and  Alexander,  I  salute  you !  Captains,  you  are  the 
conquerors.  I  bring  you  another  paper,  a  treaty  of  truce 
and  surrender,  from  over  "yan  side." 

(He  takes  from  his  pocket  a  sheet  of  paper.) 

Tildy.     What  is  hit,  shorely? 

Steptoe.  This,  Auntie,  is  a  purchase  grant  of  your  prop- 
erty, securing  to  you  and  your  husband,  for  value  received, 
the  inviolate  use  of  your  cabin  for  all  the  rest  of  your  lives, 
and  your  beautiful  spring  never  to  be  trespassed  or  pol- 
luted. 

Lark.  We  kin  live  here  allers?  Nobody  cain't  never  pack 
us  out? 

Steptoe.     Never  in  the  world. 

Lark.     We  possessions  this  cabin  for  ourselves? 

Steptoe.     Absolutely  yours  while  you  live. 

Tildy.     And  nobody  cain't  tetch  my  water-spring? 

Steptoe.     Nobody.     If  they  do,  you  can  sue  them  by  law. 

Tildy.     Never  dirty  hit,  nor  nuthin',  they  cain't?^ 

Steptoe.     Never,  Auntie.     The  law  protects  you,  absolutely. 

Hodge  (looking  on  from  a  distance,  stifles  a  guffaw  with  his 
hat).     OGawd! 

Tildy.  I  reckon,  Mr.  Steptoe,  the  good  Lor'  Jesus  sended  you 
ri'chere  this  night  fur  to  stanch  our  sorrers. 

Lark.  Amen  of  that!  Hit's  Bible  verity.  You's  plumb 
salvationed  us,  friend. 

Steptoe.  Don't  mention  it,  please!  It's  only  my  Christian 
duty,  just  a  little  neighborly  act.  Oh,  that  reminds  me! 
Last  time  we  met,  Uncle,  I  remember  you  were  hunting  a 
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special  little  giftsake  for  Aunt  Tildy.  {Handing  lark  a 
small  pink  package.)  Does  that  happen  to  be  what  you 
were  looking  for? 

Tildy  {peering  forward,  eagerly  curious).     Lark,  man! 

Lark  {undoes  the  package,  wonderingly).  Wropped-up  hit 
is,  red-pink.  God  bless  my  body  and —  Tildy!  Tildy, 
ole  mare!  Hit's  the  pieded  beads!  Hit's  the  neckstring, 
the  purty  pieded  beads  for  to  clinch  the  bosom  of  ye ! 

Tildy  {as  he  reaches  her  a  necklace,  strung  with  many-col- 
ored  glass).     O  Lor'!     The  pieded  beads! 

{Overcome,  she  presses  them  against  her  breast.) 

Lark  {grasping  steptoe's  hands  and  wringing  them).  Friend 
feller  alive !  Hit'll  be  the  death-dyin'  of  her  miseries.  Hit's 
a  joy  gift.  She'll  be  sproutin'  pieded  wings  in  the  blades  of 
her  back. 

Tildy  {r aptly,  holding  up  the  beads).  God,  the  Father  and 
Son! 

Hodge  {under  his  breath,  looking  on).  Putting  that  over. 
Hell  he  does! 

Steptoe  {extricating  his  hands  from  lark's  clutch.)  Please, 
Uncle!  Please!  I'm  forgetting  another  trifle.  Aunt 
Tildy,  I  remember  hearing  you  say  how  much  you  do  enjoy 
to  hand  Uncle  Lark  a  surprise.  It  tickles  him  so,  you 
said.  Well,  here's  a  little  swap  for  the  beads.  Hand  him 
this  and  watch  the  tickle!  {He  gives  tildy  a  small  blue 
package,  which  she  hands,  in  dazed  dumbness,  to  lark.) 

Lark  {unwrapping  it,  with  trembly  hands).  For  me,  is  hit? 
Wropped  skyblue.  Fingers  curly  and  slim  like  hit  were — 
{He  stares  in  solemn  ecstasy  as  the  blue  wrapping-paper 
flutters  to  the  floor.)     O  Singin'  Susie ! 

Tildy   (watching).     Fiddle-strings,  is  they? 

Steptoe.     A  new  set  of  strings  for  the  old  cedar-box. 

Lark  {sinking  on  a  chair,  bends  over  the  table,  his  bowed 
shoulders  heaving  with  big  sobs).  Susie!  Ole  Susie!  The 
guts  is  in  ye  ag'in! 

Hodge  {to  himself).     I'll  be  double  damned! 

Tildy.     Mr.  Steptoe,  sir,  how's  we  ever  goin'  to  pay  ye  our 
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thankful  debt?    How  kin  ever  us  balance  hit  with  Christian 
deeds  to  ye? 

Steptoe.  Oh,  that's  too  easy,  Auntie.  Just  sign  this  little 
receipt  paper,  and  forget  it.  Only  remember  I'm  always 
your  down-creek  neighbor. 

Tildy.  "Handle  your  neebor  the  likes  of  yourself:"  The 
Bible  says  hit,  and  you  doos  hit,  Mr.  Steptoe.  God  love 
ye  for  hit.  Lark!  Lark!  What  the  divil  ain't  ye  speakin' 
up  your  thanks  for  the  fiddle-strings?  Dumb-brutely  air 
ye,  and  a  Christian  neebor  giftin'  us  with  riches?  Have 
him  to  think,  will  ye,  an  up-creek  man  were  onthankly? 

Lark  (who  has  seized  his  fiddle  and  is  feverishly  putting  in 
the  new  strings,  glances  up  with  a  momentary  wave  of  the 
hand).  Fellers!  Real  gutses  they  is,  no  wire  strings! 
They  stretches  beautiful, — long,  smooth,  and  toughly.  Wait 
a  jif  till  I  scrowges  the  pegs.  Ole  Napoleon  he'll  cross 
over  the  bridge,  four  lines  abreast! 

Steptoe  (handing  tildy  a  tin  plate,  with  the  sheet  of  paper 
and  a  fountain-pen).  Just  put  your  mark  here,  Aunt 
Tildy;  and  then  I  must  be  off.  The  store  will  be  closing 
up. 

Tildy  (examining  the  fountain-pen).  Hit's  a  quar  quill, 
hain't  hit?     Jest  my  cross  at  the  bottom? 

Steptoe  (as  she  signs  her  mark  on  the  paper).     That's  right. 

Tildy.     And  they  cain't  never  dirty  my  water-spring? 

Steptoe  (taking  the  signed  paper  and  the  pen).  Never, 
Auntie.  Now  where  are  you  going  to  stow  all  this  pile  of 
money  ? 

Tildy.  Stow  hit— me?  But  that's  hisn— the  hog  man's 
thar — hain't  hit? 

Steptoe.  No,  indeed;  it's  all  yours.  That's  the  "value  re- 
ceived." I'll  settle  up  accounts  with  Mr.  Hodge.  Leave  it 
to  me. 

Tildy.  But  Lor'-deary,  all  yan  silver  and  gold  leavin's! 
What  would  us  want  hit  on  the  premises?  Hit  would  jist 
bait  a  trap  for  thief-robbers. 

Steptoe  (rubbing  his  chin).     That's  true.     I'm  afraid  so. 
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Tildy.     Could  ye,  hit  maht  be,  holp  me  to  find  a- 


Steptoe.     A  safe  place   to   store  it?     Sure,  Aunt   Tildy,   I 

think  so.     If  you'd  like  me  to  safekeep  it  for  you  myself — 
Tildy.     That  'u'd  be  moughty  obleegin',  sir. 
Steptoe.     All   right.     When  you  want  any,  just  ask.     I'll 

be  your  bank.    Delighted  to  be  useful.     (As  steptoe  sweeps 

the  coins   back  into  the  bag,  hodge  slumps  down  into  a 

chair,  with  a  groan.) 
Hodge.  Aw,  euchred! 
Steptoe.     O  Auntie,  suppose  you  keep  now  this  gold  eagle 

coin.     Uncle  Lark  can  drill  a  hole  in  it,  so  you  can  string 

it  for  a  pendant  with  your  beads. 
Tildy  (taking  the  gold  coin).     Yis,  yis;  the  likes  of  a  lucky 

piece. 
Steptoe  (looking  at  his  sheet  of  paper).     And  now  if  Uncle 

Lark  will  kindly  sign  this,  next  to  yourself 

Tildy   (calling).     Lark  Fiddler!     Drap  yan  Susie,  and  sot 

your  mark  nextly  to  mine,  thar!     (She  turns  to  her  beads 

again.) 
Steptoe  (with  quick  dexterity  places  the  paper  under  lark's 

nose,  and  hands  him  the  pen,  pointing).     Right  here.     (With 

difficulty  breaking  from  his  absorption  in  the  fiddle-string' 

ing,  lark  peers  from  the  paper  to  steptoe's  face.) 
Lark.     That  clinches  us  livin'  here  forever,  doos  hit? 
Steptoe.     Forever  after,  Uncle  Lark. 
Lark.     They  cain't  never  pack  us  out  lawful? 
Steptoe.     Never  lawfully,  Uncle. 
Lark.     All   right,   sir-r!     Next   to   Tildy's   cross? —     Thar 

goes!     (He  makes  his  mark.)     I  reckon  that  double  crosses 

'em — the  U-ni-ted  Mine  and  Lumber  Company  In-cor-po- 

ra-ted  ! — Wheeee ! 

(  With  a  loud  chuckle  of  mirth,  he  turns  again  to  his  fiddle 

stringing.) 
Steptoe.     Now,  Hodge,  your  signature  as  witness,  and  I  guess 

we're  off.     (He  hands  hodge  the  pen.) 
Hodge  (flourishes  it,  in  admiring  meditation).     Steptoe,  I'm 

signing  this  as  your  reverent  disciple  henceforthly !     What 
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preferred  stock  of  religion  did  you  say  you  were  putting 

across  ? 
Steptoe.     Plain  Christian  brotherhood — Yanside  United. 
Hodge   {signing  the  paper,  rises  and  hands  it  to  steptoe). 

United  we  stand !     And  what's  the  latest  quotes,  in  nggers  *? 
Steptoe.     Fifty-fifty,     five     thousand    per,     and    no    Hog- 

squealing ! 
Hodge    {shrugging,   with   a  grunt).     Hog.     Haw!      Puttin' 

that  across,  too ! 
Steptoe   {pocketing  the  paper,  takes  up  the  bag,  moves  to- 

ward  the  door,  and  calls  to  lark  and  tildy).     Good  night, 

my  dear  friends ! 
Lark    {waving    his    fiddle-bow).     Heigh!      Wait    up,    thar! 

She's  tauted  now  for  the  tunin\     {He  has  begun  to  tune  up 

on  the  fiddle.) 
Steptoe.     Getting  late ;  promised  we'd  turn  in  by  dark. 
Lark.     She's  nigh  pitched  for  the  Rockies.     You  plays  hit 

in  the  first   tunin' — four-chorded  a  ditty.     {He  begins   to 

test  chords  with  his  bow.) 
Steptoe.     Awfully  sorry,  have  to  be  going.    We  must  forgive 

our  grouchy  friend  here.     He  really  means  all  right.     I'll 

haul  him  over  on  the  road. 

Tildy  {calling).     But  Mr.  Steptoe 

Steptoe.     Good  night,  Aunt  Tildy!     God  bless  you  both! 

Happy   wedding   aniversary!      {Under  his   breath,   poking 

hodge  in  the  ribs,  with  a  sly  laugh).     Hoof  it  now,  Hog! 

{They  go  out  quickly.) 
Lark  {hastening  to  the  door  with  his  fiddle).     Heigh!     Hold, 

thar,  fellers !    She's  primed  in  the  nick. 

{Opening  wide  the  half -closed  door,  he  stands  on  the  sill, 

and  calls  into  the  darkness).     Friend  fellers!     Heigh,  thar! 

{He  pauses,  listening.     There  is  a  long  moment  of  silence.) 
Tildy.     Come  in,  Lark.    Shet  the  door.    Yan  Mr.  Steptoe  he 

were  that  Christ'an  a  gintleman,  I  guess  he  war  feared  we'd 

outthank  him.     Come  in. 
Lark  {gazing  outdoors).     Tildy!     Hit's  a  purtiest  night  in 
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the  timber.     The  little  insects  is  hollerin',  and  I  hears  the 
ole  crick  croonin'  of  herself  by  the  splashdam. 

Tildy.     The  water-spring  is  clean  and  safe  protectit. 

Lark  {comes  in,  brooding).  Yea!  Hit's  Godawful  a  beauty 
in  the  timber.     (He  closes  the  door  slowly.) 

Tildy.     My  pieded  beads  is  beautifuller. 

Lark  (sits  down,  gazing  on  his  fiddle-strings,  entranced). 
Pure  genuine  gutses ! 

Tildy  (gazing  on  her  beads).  All  rainbow-y  they  is;  bubbly 
like  suds  in  the  sunshine. 

Lark  (thrumming  the  strings  faintly).  Low — coarse — middle 
— and  fine. 

Tildy.  And  this  same  day  I  tottered  thar;  and  this  same 
night — I  clads  me  in  pieded  beads !  (Solemnly  she  puts 
the  necklace  over  her  head,  circling  it  down  to  lay  on  her 
bosom.) 

Lark  (thrumming  more  loud).  What-all  the  sperrit  kin 
imagine,  the  will  of  man  kin  conquer  hit. 

Tildy  (glancing  up).     Lark,  hit's  our  weddin'  birthday. 

Lark  (suddenly  starting  up,  shakes  his  body  fiercely,  as  a  stal- 
lion, rolled  over  and  risen  again,  snorts  his  lips  trumpeting 
a  neigh-call).  Yea-a-ay,  now,  ole  feller  o'  mine!  Toppled 
over  we  was  in  the  pitsome  dark  of  the  Dragoon,  which 
he  draggled  the  stars  outen  heaven  down  with  the  tail  of 
him.  But  we  met  up  the  inimy  in  the  gap,  and  behold,  us 
routed  him!  Crossin'  of  the  Rockies,  us  routed  him  down. 
And  now  onct  more  the  gutses  of  the  Lord  of  music  is 
mine;  and,  lo!  now,  I'll  give  ye  what  ole  Napoleon  im- 
posed on  the  peaks  of  conquerin' — the  march  what  he 
sung  him  to  the  bright  and  mornin'  star.  Ring  out,  Susie! 
(He  strikes  a  fiery  chord.)     March  on,  ole  Boneparte ! ! 

(Standing  in  a  rapture  of  fierce  gladness,  lark  clutches  his 
fiddle,  and  begins  to  play  strains  of  a  wild  march  tune, 
where  seated  near  him,  in  the  light  of  the  hearth  and  the 
guttering  flame  of  the  lamp-wick,  tildy  listens,  fingering  her 

pieded  beads.) 

Cuetain 
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UNTO  SUCH  GLORY 

In  rural  Xorth  Carolina — and  most  Southern  States  for  that 
matter — we  begin  to  think  about  the  Lord  when  late  July 
and  August  come.  Crops  are  laid  by — corn  hilled  and  cot- 
ton plowed  for  the  last  time,  even  tobacco-curing  held  in 
abeyance — and  every  little  church  from  Bethel  to  Shiloh 
is  rocked  for  a  week  by  the  fighting  paradox  of  God  and  the 
Devil.  Then  it  is  that  the  way  of  the  transgressor  grows 
hard.  Little  children  are  herded  terrified  into  the  fold  of 
salvation,  the  drunkard  denies  his  dram,  the  profane  man 
softens  his  speech,  and  shy,  tough-knotted  old  fellows  with 
land  lawsuits  greet  each  other  gently  as  "Brother."  Then 
too  the  way  of  the  chicken  grows  hard.  He  is  slaughtered 
by  the  thousands  and  his  plucked  feathers  blown  heavenward 
by  the  impersonal  winds.  The  smoke-house  suffers  its  on- 
slaughts, the  bin  is  visited  and  revisited,  the  pig  is  snatched 
and  barbecued,  the  watermelon  and  "mushmelon"  patches  are 
devastated.  The  tired  housewife  sings  "Blessed  be  the 
name,"  sweats  and  grows  sick  before  a  red-hot  stove,  and  the 
farmer  s  last  dollar  is  pleaded  forth  from  its  hiding-place. 
For  now  it  is  that  the  preachers  are  abroad  in  the  land.  And 
now  too  the  city  cousins  and  kin  are  down  like  Assyrian  kings 
to  eat  and  talk  of  the  pleasures  of  farming  and  the  open  air 
—and  to  attend  "big-meeting:"  Through  it  all  the  providing 
farmer  moves  quiet  and  subdued,  comforted  by  the  presence 
of  the  men  of  God  and  vaguely  hoping  to  profit  somehow 
thereby.  He  listens  to  the  blarney  of  the  city-bred,  his  im- 
passive face  concealing  the  superiority  he  knows  is  his.  To 
the  preachers  he  is  all  respect  and  gentleness.  And  bless 
God,  even  when  he  suspects  their  thievery  and  quackery,  he 
comforts  himself  that  the  True  Message  can  never  be  con- 
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taminated  by  scurvy  containers — a  metaphysic  St.  Thomas 
could  not  surpass — and  accordingly  under  all  pomp  and 
circumstance  his  faith  remains.  There  are  exceptions,  of 
course — such  farmers  as  are  depicted  in  this  play.  But  all 
glory  to  the  general  type,  for  I  doubt  that  even  in  the  time  of 
Piers  the  Plowman  when  the  land  was  likewise  overrun  by 
heavenly  grafters  was  the  burden  borne  more  dutifully  and 
stoically.  The  zealots  who  light  revival  fires  on  every  hill 
in  the  South  during  the  hot  dog  days  are  brothers  to  the 
sad-faced  friars  who  once  sold  sheep  bones  out  of  the  sweet 
body  of  St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria.  And  wonderful  cures 
were  wrought  then  and  wonderful  cures  are  wrought  now, 
and  the  response  now  as  then  remains  a  general  and  irra- 
tional "hallelujah"  And  these  gentlemen  go  their  rounds 
and  will  go.  Let  them.  They  saved  me  and  they  may  save 
you — preachers  thin  and  wan  and  holy;  preachers  fat,  oily 
and  unctious ;  preachers  dashing  and  handsome  crying  out 
with  pleasurable  anguish  the  story  of  their  red-light  days — 
God  wot;  preachers  Hebraic,  awful  and  thundering.  They 
will  go  their  way  in  the  service  of  imagination  and  the  Lord. 
Thanks  be.  .  .  .  Where  is  he  who  used  to  leave  his  photo- 
graph to  delight  the  daughters? — it  meets  me  now  from 
many  a  country  mantelpiece — He  is  still  doing  the  Lord's 
work  and  passing  the  plate  to  pay  the  photographers.  And 
he  who  was  wont  in  the  old  days  to  leave  more  real  and 
distressing  images  of  himself  behind?  He,  too,  pursues  his 
labors  to  the  glory  and  profit  of  God.  All  honor  to  them  and 
their  brethering.  Let  us  continue  to  feed  and  clothe  them  and 
leave  the  subtlety  of  an  ethic  to  furnish  them  forth  to  action. 
For  fairies  and  fierce  convictions  are  salty  savor  to  a  land. 
So  I  am  saying  as  the  curtain  rises  on  lanie  ennis  sweating 
up  supper  on  a  hot  August  evening  for  a  carnivorous  man 
of  God.  She  is  a  rather  pretty  young  country  woman,  neatly 
and  plainly  dressed,  with  large  babyish  blue  eyes  and  a  quick 
bird-like  step.  From  behind  a  door  on  the  left  come 
desultory  sounds  of  a  booming  voice  lifted  in  exclamations, 
snatches  of  song  and  hallelujahing.     lanie  stands  listen- 
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ing  a  moment  with  a  steaming  dish  of  food  in  her  hands. 
She  places  the  food  on  the  table  and  waits,  abstractedly 
fingering  the  chain  of  a  locket  around  her  throat. 

Voice  {within).    Hallelujah,  hallelujah! 

Lanie  {softly).  Hallelujah!  {The  cound  of  her  own  voice 
seems  to  waken  her  from  her  abstraction  and  she  moves 
swiftly  through  an  open  door  at  the  right  onto  the  porch  and 
calls  out  through  the  darkness.)     Come  on  to  supper,  Walt! 

A  Voice  {near  at  hand,  outside).    I'm  coming. 

(lanie  turns  back  into  the  room  and  goes  into  the  kitchen 
at  the  rear,  walt  enters  at  the  right,  carrying  a  bucket. 
He  is  a  hot  sunburned  young  farmer  below  medium  height, 
slender  and  wiry  and  with  a  steel-like  hardness  about  him.) 

Walt.    Got  any  slops  for  the  pigs,  Lanie? 

Lanie.  They's  some  pot  liquor  there  by  the  stove.  {He  dis- 
appears into  the  kitchen.  The  voice  at  the  left  is  quiet  and 
lanie  goes  to  the  door  and  calls.)  Supper's  'bout  ready, 
Brother  Simpkins. 

Voice.    Thankee,  sister,  thankee.  .  .  . 

Walt  {reappearing  with  his  bucket).  How  long  'fore  you're 
ready  to  eat? 

Lanie.    Soon's  the  coffee  boils. 

Walt.  I'll  be  back  in  a  minute  then.  {He  starts  out  at  the 
Right  and  then  stops.)     Won't  he  be  too  late  for  service? 

Lanie  {working  rapidly  about  the  table).  Brother  Jackson 
preaches  first  tonight. 

Walt.  Ah !  {He  goes  out,  but  immediately  returns  and  sits 
down  in  a  chair  near  the  door.) 

Lanie.    Ain't  you  going  to  feed  the  pigs? 

Walt.    Are  you  going  to  the  church  tonight? 

Lanie.    I  cain't  miss  the  last  meeting. 

Brother  Simpkins  {within).  Hallelujah,  hallelujah,  giory! 
{He  begins  singing  and  clapping  his  hands.) 

Walt.    Makes  more  racket  than  usual. 

Lanie  {quickly).     He's  thinking  of  all  the  sinners  that'll  not 
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be  saved.     {With  a  catch  in  her  voice.)     Might  be  singing 

with  you  in  his  mind,  Walt. 
Walt.    Better  change  his  tune  then. 
Lanie.    Oh,  Walt! 
Walt.    Yeh,  and  he  had. 
Lanie.    All  of  them  preachers  and  them  prayers  ain't  made  no 

impression  on  you. 
Walt.    Made  a'  impression  on  my  smokehouse  all  right.    Been 

feeding  Brother  Simpkins  for  the  last  week.    That's  a'  eating 

white  man,  I'm  here  to  tell  you. 
Lanie.    We'd  ort  to  count  it  a  privilege  to  feed  him.     (walt 

sits  looking  at  the  floor,  pondering.)     Ain't  you  going  to- 
night ? 
Walt.     No. 

(brother  simpkins  is  heard  washing  himself  in  a  basin, 

splashing  and  blowing  the  water  through  his  hands.) 
Lanie.     All  the  evening  I  been  thinking  about  that  song — 

"Why    not   tonight?"      {Chanting   in    a    childlike    voice.) 

"Tomorrow's  sun  may  never  rise, 
To  bless  thy  long  deluded  sight"  .  .  . 

Walt.    Don't  worry  about  me. 

Lanie.    But  I  cain't  help  it. 

Walt.    And  I'm  worried  about  a  heap  of  other  folks  myself. 

{He  gives  lanie  a  sharp  look.) 
Lanie.     You're  'bout  the  only  sinner  in  the  neighborhood  not 

saved. 
Walt.     Naw,  your  daddy'll  keep  me  company. 
Lanie.    He  got  saved  this  evening,  and  went  home  shouting. 
Walt.     Good  gracious ! 
Lanie.     And  he  stood  up  in  the  church  and  testified  every 

single  mean  thing  he'd  ever  done. 
Walt.    He  couldn't  a-done  that. 

Lanie.     Oh,  Walt,  tonight's  the  last  night  and  won't  you  go? 
Walt  {a  bit  sharply).    You've  been  enough  for  both  of  us. 
Lanie.    And  two  weeks  ago  I  was  lost  to  God  and  the  world 

and  now {She  raises  her  face  to  heaven.) 
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Walt.    Ah! 

(He  sits  looking  at  her  mournfully  and  then  picks  up  his 
bucket  and  goes  quickly  out  and  down  the  steps. 

(brother  simpkins  comes  through  the  door  at  the  left 
carrying  a  Bible  in  his  hand.  He  is  a  dark  bearded  man 
of  middle  age,  heavy-set,  with  a  bloated  ignorant  face.  He 
is  dressed  in  a  thin  black  seersucker  suit,  a  celluloid  collar 
with  an  enormous  white  tie.) 

Brother   Simpkins    {in   a  deep  throaty  voice,  hoarse  from 
thundering  in  the  pulpit).    Ah,  sister,  he's  unworthy. 

Lanie.    I  dunno 

Brother  Simpkins  {coming  close  to  her).    I've  told  you 


{Suddenly  opening  the  Bible  and  pointing  to  a  verse.)  Read 
there — it's  the  message  again,  coming  another  way — plain 
— plain.  {Reading  in  a  low  vehement  voice.)  For  both  he 
that  sanctifieth  and  they  who  are  sanctified  are  of  one.  (His 
eyes  bore  into  hers  and  he  lays  his  hand  caressingly  on  her 
shoulder.) 

Lanie.    Yes,  yes. 

Brother  Simpkins.  Ah,  you  are  sanctified — the  seal  is  on 
your  forehead — pure  and  holy. 

(He  bends  quickly  and  kisses  her.) 

Lanie.    Oh — I 

Brother  Simpkins.  It  is  written  in  Corinthians,  one,  one  and 
two,  "They  that  are  sanctified  are  called  the  saints."  And 
the  saints  are  those  saved  forever,  sealed  for  the  rapture, 
and  they  can  do  no  harm. 

Lanie.    I  know  it,  I  feel  it 

Brother  Simpkins.    Amen! 

(walt  comes  abruptly  in  again  with  his  bucket.) 

Walt.    Forgot  to  put  any  meal  in  these  slops. 

(He  brings  a  dipper  of  meal  from  the  kitchen,  pours  it 
into  the  bucket  and  stirs  it.) 

Brother  Simpkins.    How  ye  tonight,  Brother  Ennis? 

Walt.    Tired — How're  you  * 

Brother  Simpkins.  Bless  God  I'm  carrying  on  happy  to- 
wards the  Glory  Land,     (lanie  moves  around  the  table 
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arranging  supper,  now  and  then  looking  at  walt  with  a 
puzzled  expression.) 

Walt  {with  sudden  admiration  in  his  voice).  You  are  a  big 
strong  man,  ain't  you  ? 

Brother  Simpkins.  Nothing  but  sinful  clay,  (lanie  looks 
at  him  with  undisguised  admiration,  walt's  eyes  narrow  a 
bit.)  God  gave  me  a  big  voice  and  a  big  body  to  use  in  his 
vineyard  and  I've  brung  him  big  harvest  for  twenty  year. 

Walt.    He's  proud  of  you,  I  bet. 

Brother  Simpkins  {shortly).  Hanh — And  the  biggest 
harvest  of  all  has  been  gathered  here  in  this  neighborhood 
these  two  weeks.  .  .  . 

Walt.    Kin  you  shoulder  a  sack  of  guano*? 

Brother  Simpkins.    Well,  I  dunno — I  ain't 

Walt.  They  don't  have  guano  'way  off  yonder  where  you 
come  from,  do  they  ? 

Brother  Simpkins.  I  dunno  .  .  .  My  work  has  been  in  the 
church. 

Walt.    You  was  talking  'bout  a  vineyard. 

Brother  Simpkins  {perplexed).    The  Lord's  Vineyard. 

Walt.    Brother  Simpkins,  let  me  tell  you  something. 

Brother  Simpkins.    Yes. 

Walt.    I  can  shoulder  a  sack  of  guano. 

Lanie.    Yes,  he  can. 

Brother  Simpkins.    Yes. 

Walt.    Two  hundred  pounds. 

Brother  Simpkins.    That's  a  right  smart  weight. 

Walt.  Yeh,  it  is.  And  that  ain't  all.  I  can  shoulder  it  stand- 
ing in  a  half  bushel  peck-measure. 

Brother  Simpkins  {looking  around  him  uncertainly).  Yes, 
yes. 

Walt  {pleasantly).    I  weigh  a  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds. 
How  much  do  you  weigh,  Brother  Simpkins? 

Brother  Simpkins.    Two  hundred  and  twenty. 

Walt.  A  right  smart  weight.  Lanie,  you  and  Brother  Simp- 
kins better  go  ahead  with  your  supper.  I  hear  the  folks 
starting  singing  over  at  the  church. 
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{He  gets  up  and  goes  out  with  his  bucket) 

Brother  Simpkins.  Seemed  like  your  husband  was  making 
fun. 

Lanie.    No,  he  won't  thinking  of  that. 

Brother  Simpkins.     I  fear  he'll  never  turn  from  his  ways. 

Lanie.    We  must  do  all  we  can  this  last  night. 

Brother  Simpkins  {after  a  moment,  sternly).  No.  He's  re- 
fused again  and  again,  and  there's  nothing  to  be  done. 

Lanie  {nervously).  I  dunno  .  .  .  I've  tried  to  get  him  to  the 
meeting  tonight. 

Brother  Simpkins.    It's  better  for  him  not  to  be  there. 

Lanie.    Yes 


Brother  Simpkins.    We'll  go  straight  on  from  the  church. 

Lanie  {sitting  down  in  her  chair  by  the  table).  Oh,  I  don't 
see  how  I  can  do  it. 

Brother  Simpkins.  It's  the  hand  of  God  behind  it.  He's 
sending  us  forth  to  labor  together  for  bringing  souls  to  the 
anxious  seat,  and  set  them  forth  in  the  morning  light. 

Lanie  {standing  up,  as  he  puts  his  arm  around  her).  Yes, 
yes.  .  .  . 

Brother  Simpkins.  Like  a  lily  of  the  valley,  a  sister  of 
mercy  .  .  .  {He  kisses  her  and  strokes  her  hair.)  Unto 
such  glory  thou  wilt  go. 

Lanie  {her  face  shining).  Wonderful,  wonderful! — Is  it  fine 
there  where  we're  going? 

Brother  Simpkins.  Fine,  fine,  but  sinful.  The  wastefulness 
of  the  rich,  the  pride  of  the  haughty,  the  sweating  and  groan- 
ing of  the  poor  and  oppressed,  injustice  and  crime,  sin — 
sin — sin.  The  houses  lift  themselves  up  high  to  heaven, 
their  chimneys  spit  dust  and  ashes  in  God's  face,  silk  and 
finery,  lights  and  crowds  and  moving,  moving,  moving  down 
the  devil's  sinful  road.  I've  stood  on  the  streets  there  and 
cried :  Repent,  repent,  remember  Sodom  and  Gomorrah !  Like 
them  sunken  cities  they  pay  no  heed— but  you  and  me'll  go 
back  there,  go  back  there  and  keep  crying :  Repent ! 

Lanie  {slipping  out  of  his  arms).  Oh.  but  people  will  think 
hard  of  me  maybe. 
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Brother  Simpkins.    They  hadn't  ought  to. 

Lanie.  No,  they  can't,  they  won't,  and  me  going  with  you, 
will  they?  {Looking  up  at  him  suddenly.)  But  I  ain't 
told  him  yet. 

Brother  Simpkins.    You  mustn't  tell  him  .  .  .  maybe. 

Lanie.     But  you've  preached  about  deceiving. 

Brother  Simpkins.  I  don't  know.  I  been  thinking  .  .  . 
while  ago  he  talked  funny,  like  he  already  knew  something. 

Lanie.  You  will  explain  everything,  I  know  you  will.  Listen, 
there  they  go  singing  at  the  church. 

{Far  off  across  the  fields  comes  the  pulsating  rhythm  of 
the  meeting's  song,  brother  simpkins  raises  his  face  in  a 
rugged  smile.) 

Brother  Simpkins.  Hear  Brother  Jackson's  voice — halle- 
lujah, amen! 

Lanie  {softly).    Amen. 

Brother  Simpkins  {moving  up  and  down  the  room).  That 
great  old  song,  how  they  sing  it!  {Listening.)  There's 
Sister  Eason's  alto,  and  Sister  Jernigan's  soprano  rising  to 
heaven  in  the  night.  Amen,  amen,  give  'em  power,  hold  up 
Brother  Jackson's  arms,  touch  his  tongue  with  fire,  amen, 
amen.  Let  him  prepare  the  way,  for  tonight  I  come  with 
the  power. 

Lanie  {watching  him  in  loving  terror).    Hallelujah! 

Brother  Simpkins  {joining  in  the  far-away  song  with  a 
roar). 

"As  I  journey  thro'  the  land,  singing  as  I  go, 
Pointing  souls  to  Calvary — to  the  crimson  flow, 
Many  arrows  pierce  my  soul — from  without,  within " 

{He  suddenly  flings  out  his  arms,  turning  upon  lanie.) 
Yes,  tell  him  everything.  He  cain't  stand  out  against  me, 
nothing  can.  I'll  sweep  on,  move  everything  before  me  with 
you  at  my  side. 

Lanie  {her  gestures  hypnotically  beginning  to  resemble  his). 
Yes,  yes. 

Brother  Simpkins  {singing). 
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"On  the  streets  of  Glory  let  me  lift  my  voice, 
Cares  all  past, 
Home  at  last, 
Ever  to  rejoice." 

Lanie  {joining  in  with  a  high  piping  voice),  "When  in  val- 
leys low  I  look  towards  the  mountain  height." 

Brother  Simpkins.  Yea,  yea,  sealed  for  the  rapture. 
{Brokenly.)  Lanie,  Lanie !  Hurt  not  the  earth,  neither  the 
sea  nor  the  trees,  till  we  have  sealed  the  servants  of  God  in 
their  foreheads. 

Lanie  {chanting  and  staring  at  him  wide-eyed).  Sealed  and 
set  unto  the  day  of  redemption. 

Brother  Simpkins.     Glory! 

Lanie  {with  a  sharp  hysterical  giggle).    Hallelujah. 

Brother  Simpkins  {shouting).  The  power,  the  blessing 
coming  down ! 

Lanie  {moaning).  I  cain't  stand  it  no  more,  I  cain't  stand 
it 

Brother  Simpkins.  Pour  out,  pour  it  out  on  us,  God.  Let  it 
come  down  like  buckets  of  water,  let  it  come  down,  let  it 
come  down  drenching  us,  flooding  us. 

Lanie  {springing  up  and  down  in  the  room,  her  face  set  in  a 
sort  of  mask).  Let  it  come  down,  let  it  come  down — give  it 
to  me,  give  it  to  me — give — give — give 

Brother  Simpkins  {jumping  to  his  feet,  prancing  back  and 
forth  as  he  throws  his  hands  above  his  head.)  Glory — glory — 
glory — glory.  Give  it  to  us— gloryglorygloryglory— rrry. 
{His  words  pass  into  a  frenzy  of  senseless  sounds.)  Meeny- 
meeny-meeny-eeny-eeny-yari-yari-yari-hi-hi-hi-ee-ee-ee-ee-ee — 
{He  shudders,  closes  his  eyes,  swings  his  head  from  side  to 
side,  his  lips  fluttering  in  a  flood  of  sound.)  Hic-y-hic-y-hic- 
hree-hree — whizzem-whizzem — loki-loki 

Lanie  {fluttering  towards  him  and  stretching  out  her  arms  be- 
fore her) .  Manny-yan-manny-yan— kari-kari-manny-yan- 
yan-manny-yan-yan.  {She  dances  into  his  arms,  and 
wrapped  in  each  others  embrace  they  dance  up  and  down, 
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skip  back  and  forth,  all  the  while  with  their  faces  lifted  to- 
wards  the  sky  as  if  peering  directly  at  some  vision.) 

Brother  Simpkins.    Hah-hah-hah. 

Lanie  {laughing  in  oblivion).    Hee-hee-hee. 

(Brother  Simpkins  closes  his  eyes,  a  smile  spreads  over 
his  face,  and  he  falls  to  whistling  a  thumping  barbaric  tune 
to  which  their  heels  click  rhythmically  against  the  floor. 
lanie  closes  her  eyes  and  abandons  herself  to  him.  They 
whirl  up  and  down  the  floor  faster  and  faster.  Now  and 
then  the  whistled  tune  is  punctuated  by  a  shout  or  scream.) 

Brother  Simpkins  {with  a  blood-curdling  yell).    Yee-ee-ee-h ! 

Lanie.    Glory-glory-glorrrryyyrryyrryy ! 

{Presently  walt  rushes  in  at  the  right  and  stops  thunder- 
struck.) 

Walt  {shouting).     Heigh,  you!     Stop  that! 

Brother  Simpkins.    Give  it — give  it — give  it 

Walt.    Great  God  A'mighty ! 

Brother  Simpkins.  The  blessing — the  blessing — it's  come 
— it's  here — here 

Lanie.    Hallelujah — hallelujah! 

Brother  Simpkins.  Hallelujah  —  glory  —  hoofey-beigh  — 
hoofey-beigh — loki — loki 

Walt  {running  up  and  snatching  lanie  from  him).  Stop  it, 
stop  it!     {He  spins  lanie  around  and  shakes  her  like  a  rag.) 

Brother  Simpkins  {slapping  himself  as  if  trying  to  beat  off  a 
spell).    Brother  Ennis,  Brother  Ennis ! 

Walt.  Don't  "Brother  Ennis"  me.  {He  flings  lanie  down 
in  a  chair  by  the  table).  I  thought  you'd  done  enough  o'  that 
unknown  tongue  business  at  the  church  without  doing  it  here. 

Lanie.  Everything  looks  so  purty.  Walt,  Walt,  I  love  every- 
body. Your  face  is  so  purty.  {She  springs  up  and  throws 
her  arms  around  his  neck.  He  fights  her  away  from  him.) 
Oh,  I  wisht  you  could  see  how  purty  this  room  is. 

Walt.     Have  you  gone  plumb  crazy? 

(lanie  drops  into  her  chair  and  begins  to  cry  softly,  her 
body  quivering  and  jerking.) 
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Brother  Simpkins  (twisting  and  looking  around  him),  I 
must  get  on  to  the  church — we  must  get  on. 

Walt.  Yeh,  and  I  reckon  so.  From  the  sound  of  it  they's 
a  big  outpouring  over  there  and  you'd  do  better  to  spill  yours 
there,  (brother  simpkins  rushes  into  the  room  at  the  left 
and  reappears  with  a  worn  derby  hat.  He  crams  it  on  his 
head  and  stands  looking  down  at  lanie.) 

Brother  Simpkins.    Sister,  le's  be  going  on. 

Walt.  She  ain't  fitten  to  go  nowheres  till  she's  had  some 
supper. 

Lanie  (quavering).    Le's  all  set  down  and  eat. 

(walt  furtively  sits  down;  the  preacher  hesitates  a  mo- 
ment and  then  sits  to  the  table  without  removing  his  derby.) 

Brother  Simpkins  (regretfully).  And  this  is  my  last  supper 
here. 

Walt.    Ah! 

Lanie.  I'll  get  the  coffee.  (She  rises  to  her  feet  and  then  falls 
weakly  back  in  her  chair.) 

Walt.    I  will  for  you.     (He  goes  into  the  kitchen.) 

Lanie.  I'm  so  h — happy — happy.  (Her  hands  writhe  and 
twist  uncontrollably  in  her  lap.  brother  simpkins  bends 
over  and  strokes  her  head,  and  she  suddenly  grasps  his  hand 
and  covers  it  with  crazy,  hysterical  kisses.) 

Brother  Simpkins.  Let  your  tears  be  joyful  tears  at  your 
deliverance. 

Lanie  (shivering).    Yes,  yes. 

Brother  Simpkins.  Now  you  can  tell  him — (Turning  from 
the  table.)  Listen,  listen,  a  second  day  of  Pentecost — but 
wait — wait,  when  I  get  there —  (Lifting  up  his  eyes.)  And 
when  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  fully  come,  they  were  all 
with  one  accord  in  one  place.  And  suddenly  there  came  a 
sound  from  heaven  as  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind,  and  it  filled 
all  the  house  where  they  were  sitting.  And  there  appeared 
unto  them  cloven  tongues  like  as  of  fire  and  it  sat  upon 
each  of  them.  (Raising  his  voice.)  Yea,  yea,  hear  my 
prayer!  (walt  comes  in  with  the  coffee.)  Let  me  bring 
the  wind  to  them  and  fetch  tongues  of  fire  for  them  when 
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I  do  come.    Go  on,  go  on,  Brother  Jackson, — make  ready — 

make  ready !     {Looking  through  the  door  at  the  R.)     I  can 

almost  see  the  fire  now. 
Walt  {looking  out).     What's  that — where? 
Brother  Simpkins.    The  fire  from  heaven ! 
Walt  {pouring  out  the  coffee).    Le's  eat  something. 
Brother  Simpkins  {bowing  his  head).     Now  may 

remembers  and  snatches  off  his  hat.) 
Walt  {his  face  suddenly  hard).    Lemme  ask  the  blessing. 
Brother  Simpkins.     You!  .  .  .  hallelujah  .  .  .  amen! 
Walt.    Bow  yer  heads. 
Brother  Simpkins.    Him,  Sister  Lanie! 
Walt. 

Bless  the  bread  and  damn  the  meat, 
Great  God,  le's  eat! 

{He  falls  to  eating.) 
Brother   Simpkins    {starting   back.)      Blasphemy!      (walt 

goes  on  eating,  watching  them  with  a  hard  face.) 
Walt.    Have  some  bread,  Brother  Simpkins. 
Brother  Simpkins.     Ah!     {He  bows  his  head  in  inaudible 

prayer  a  moment  and  then  begins  to  eat.) 
Walt.    Help  yourself,  Lanie. 
Lanie.    I  cain't  eat  nothing.     {She  drops  her  head  weeping  on 

the  table.) 
Brother  Simpkins.    A  man  blessed  with  such  a  wife  as  yours, 

and  such  blasphemy! 
Walt.    Yeh,  two  weeks  ago  they  won't  no  better  nowhere. 
Brother  Simpkins.    Two  weeks  ago! 
Lanie.    No,  I  was  lost  then,  Walt. 
Brother  Simpkins.    Now  look  into  her  face  and  see  the  hand 

of  God.    Today  she  was  consecrated  and  sanctified. 
Walt.    Was !     Didn't  look  like  it  while  ago. 
Lanie.     Oh,  Walt,  everything  is  peaceful  and  happy  now. 

Used  to  I'd  set  here  and  be  so  lonesome,  the  house  all  so 

quiet  and  you  off  in  the  field.     They  was  a  great  emptiness 
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in  here  around  my  heart.     Now  I'm  full,  full.     I  feel  like 
crying  all  the  time,  I'm  so  happy. 

Brother  Simpkins.    Bless  God!    You  hear  her,  Brother. 

Lanie.  I  feel  like  I'll  never  be  lonesome  no  more,  never  no 
more,  (walt  bends  his  head  over  his  plate  eating  heavily 
and  saying  nothing.  There  is  a  step  on  the  porch  at  the  right 
and  jodie,  a  country  boy  about  sixteen  years  old,  comes 
in  carrying  a  rope  in  his  hand.) 

Jodie.    You  all  seen  Pa? 

Walt.    No.    Ain't  he  at  the  church? 

Jodie.    He  ain't. 

Brother  Simpkins.    Is  that  Brother  Sut  Maynard's  boy? 

Jodie.    Yessir. 

{He  eyes  the  preacher  rather  boldly.) 

Brother  Simpkins.  In  all  my  twenty  years  of  toiling  in  the 
vineyard  I  ain't  seen  a  happier  man  than  your  Pa  was  when 
the  power  come  on  him. 

Jodie.  Wisht  you'd  tell  me  where  he  is  now.  Muh's  jest 
about  crazy. 

Brother  Simpkins.  No  doubt  he's  in  some  quiet  place  offer- 
ing up  prayers  on  bended  knee. 

Jodie.  Reckon  his  knees  are  bended,  but  I'm  mis-doubtful 
'bout  the  prayers. 

Walt.    When'd  you  see  him  last? 

Jodie.  About  sunset.  {Bursting  out.)  He's  been  like  a  wild 
man  every  since  he  got  home  this  evening  from  the  church. 
I  started  off  to  git  the  cow  in  the  pasture  a  while  ago,  and 
Muh  run  out  and  said  Pa  was  gone.  We  couldn't  find  him 
nowhere.  I  been  all  down  in  the  pasture  but  I  cain't  find 
him. 

Walt.  I  spect  he's  at  the  church  then.  And  who  would 
a-thought  it? 

Jodie.  He  come  home  from  church  talking  them  old  un- 
known tongues,  and  then  he  took  off  near'bout  all  his  clothes 
and  got  down  on  his  all-fours  and  run  about  the  house  like 
a  dog. 
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Brother  Simpkins.  He's  humbling  himself.  Tomorrow  he'll 
come  out  clothed  in  his  right  mind  and  praising  God. 

Jodie.     {Almost  whimpering.)     He's  run  mad  or  something. 

Walt.  You  know  how  yer  Pa  is.  When  he  gits  a  thing  he 
gits  it  good. 

Lanie.  {sharply).  It's  what'll  keep  Pa's  soul  out'n  the 
clutches  of  the  old  Bad  Boy. 

Brother  Simpkins  {with  a  fond  look).  Ah,  Sister.  Go  home, 
— no,  go  to  the  church  and  pray  for  your  father. 

Jodie.     Something  bad  has  happened  to  him? 

Brother  Simpkins.  Cain't  nothing  bad  happen  to  him.  He's 
one  of  the  consecrated  now.  I  told  him  what  to  do  to  test 
his  faith.     Romans  eight,  twenty-eight. 

Jodie.  Pa's  been  talking  about  that  man  in  the  Bible  that 
went  around  on  his  all-fours. 

Brother  Simpkins  {his  mouth  full  of  food).  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. But  afterwards  he  returned  to  the  fold  a  wiser  and 
a  better  man. 

Jodie.  Ma  says  she  bets  he's  off  eating  grass  like  a  cow  some- 
where, and  he  out  in  the  damp  without  his  shoes. 

Brother  Simpkins.    He  needs  no  shoes  to  protect  him. 

Jodie  {pleadingly).    Walt,  come  help  me  ketch  him. 

Walt  {jumping  up  from  the  table).  Yeh,  I'll  go.  {He 
starts  out  through  the  door,  looks  back  at  lanie  and  the 
preacher  and  hesitates.) 

Jodie.    Come  on,  he'll  mind  you  if  we  find  him. 

Walt,  {coming  back  to  the  table).  No,  I  cain't  go  now, 
Jodie.     I'm  needed  here. 

Jodie.     Cain't  you  come,  Walt? 

Walt.  Not  tonight.  If  you  ain't  found  him  in  the  morning, 
I'll  help  you.     I  jest  cain't  leave  tonight. 

Jodie.  If  your  folks  was  in  such  a  fix  I'd  help  you.  (  jodie 
suddenly  goes  off  in  a  huff.) 

Lanie.    I'm  glad  you  didn't  go,  Walt. 

Walt.    Yah. 

Lanie.     Now  tell  him,  Brother  Simpkins,  please  do. 
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Brother  Simpkins.     No,  you'd  better  tell  it  like  the  message 

come  to  you.     (lanie  looks  down  and  says  nothing.) 
Walt.    Well,  go  ahead.     {He  waits  and  they  are  silent.)     But 

I  already  know  what  you're  gonna  tell. 
Lanie.    Then  I  won't  have  to  tell  it? 
Walt.     Brother  Simpkins  spoke  about  it  while  ago.     And  I 

reckon  I  got  eyes  to  see  what  I  saw  when  I  come  in. 
Brother  Simpkins     {hurriedly).    I  don't  remember  it. 
Lanie.    Are  you  willing  to  it,  Walt*? 

Walt.    I  ain't  willing,  but  I  don't  see  what  I  kin  do  about  it. 
Brother  Simpkins.    No,  no  they's  nothing  you  can  do  about 

it.     We  cain't  go  against  the  will  of  the  Almighty. 
Lanie.    It'll  be  hard,  I  know,  but  it's  all  come  so  clear  to  me. 

And  Brother  Simpkins  has  had  a  vision  from  above. 
Walt.    I  know  it.    No,  I  ain't  willing,  but  the  whole  country's 

turned  upside  down  from  Rocky  Mount  to  Fayetteville,.and 

I  cain't  blame  you  entirely.     {Nodding  his  head  at  brother 

simpkins.)     He's  the  one  to  be  blamed  most. 
Lanie.    Both  of  us  have  received  the  command. 
Walt.     I  thought  you  had  more  sense,  Lanie,  than  to  get  all 

wropped  up  in  such. 
Lanie.    I  don't  know  how  you'll  get  along  at  first.    I  suppose 

after  while  you'll  get  used  to  it. 
Walt.     I  betcha  Sut  Maynard'll  be  back  cussing  and  chewing 

tobacco  as  bad  as  ever  in  a  month.    And  you'll  soon  forgit 

it  all  too,  Lanie. 
Lanie.    No,  I  won't,  no  I  won't. 
Brother  Simpkins.     Never.     She's  stamped  and  sealed,  and 

the  mark  will  never  pass  away. 
Lanie.    Reckon  you'll  mind  after  a  month  or  two,  Walt? 
Walt.     It'll  all  be  passed  out'n  my  mind,     (brother  simp- 
kins smiles  broadly  and  looks  at  lanie  happily.) 
Brother  Simpkins.    Hallelujah. 
Lanie.    Brother  Simpkins  said  at  first  you  might  try  to  get  the 

law  on  him. 
Walt  {staring  at  her).     Law  on  him — not  me.     I  got  more 

sense  than  that. 
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Brother  Simpkins.    Amen ! 

Lanie  (piteous ly).  I  got  everything  fixed  where  you  can 
find  it. 

Walt.    Hanh? 

Lanie.  And  be  sure  to  feed  the  chickens  regular.  And  don't 
you  let  the  flowers  dry  up.  (Wringing  her  hands.)  Oh,  I 
don't  see  how  you  can  git  along  without  me. 

Walt.    Git  along  without  you  ? 

Lanie.    I  know  it'll  be  lonesome  for  you. 

Walt.     I  ain't  gonna  be  here  by  myself. 

Lanie.  Would  you  git  somebody  else  to  come  and  stay  with 
you?    No,  no,  I  couldn't  let  you  do  that. 

Walt  (bounding  out  of  his  chair).  You  mean  you're  thinking 
of  going  away? 

Lanie.    Yes,  yes,  I  got  to  go  off  and  leave  you. 

Walt.    Lanie ! 

Lanie  (wretchedly).    I  cain't  help  it,  it's  got  to  be  done. 

Walt  (sitting  down  with  a  gasp).    Where  you  going? 

Lanie  (beginning  to  sob).    Off,  'way  off  some'r's. 

Walt.     Are  you  mixed  up  in  her  wild  idees  'bout  leaving? 

Brother  Simpkins.    It's  a  power  beyond  either  of  us. 

Walt.    What  power  ? 

Brother  Simpkins  (gesturing).    Up  there. 

Walt.    And  what  does  the  power  up  there  say? 

Brother  Simpkins.  Then  she  shall  go  out  and  labor  in  the 
vineyard  with  me. 

Walt  (springing  out  of  his  chair  again).  Great  God!  I 
thought  she's  talking  about  all  that  gitting  sanctified  and 
filled  with  tongues.  (He  moves  towards  the  preacher  who 
pushes  himself  behind  his  chair.)     You  old  goat,     I'll 

Brother  Simpkins.    Ask  her,  ask  her  about  it. 

Walt.    Lanie,  what'n  the  world  you  mean  by  all  this  ? 

Lanie.    I  cain't  help  it,  I  cain't  help  it.    Don't  blame  me. 

Walt.     I  ain't  blaming  you  completely. 

Lanie.  I  been  feeling  the  call  all  the  week  to  do  something, 
to  go  out  and  work  and  help  spread  the  message.  It's  got 
stronger  all  the  time.    Oh,  I've  just  got  to  go. 
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Walt.    Has  he  been  talking  to  you  about  it? 

Lanie.     He's  sympathized  with  me  all  the  time. 

Walt  {gripping  his  chair).     'Y  God,  I  reckon  so. 

Lanie.     Don't  think  he's  the  fault,  I  am.     I've  been  having 

dreams  about  it  and  several  times  a  voice  has  come  to  me 

telling  me  I  had  to  give  up  home  and  everything — Yes,  it 

said  I'd  have  to  give  up  you — and  go  forth. 
Walt.     Did  that  voice  say  for  you  to  go  with  him  ? 
Lanie   {weeping).     Yes.     It    said,    "Lanie    Ennis,    go    with 

Brother  Simpkins." 
Walt  {looking  helplessly  around  him  a  moment  and  then  sit- 
ting down  in  his  chair).    What  else  did  it  say? 
Lanie.    That's  about  all  it  said  to  me.    But  I  might  have  still 

stayed  with  you  if  it  hadn't  a-been  for  the  vision? 
Walt.    What  did  the  vision  say? 
Lanie.    He's  the  one  had  it ;  he'll  tell  you.    It  was  so  beautiful. 

He'll  tell  you. 
Walt.     I  ain't  interested  in  what  he  had.     If  you  didn't  have 

no  vision,  why  you  want  to  put  dependence  in  his  ? 
Brother  Simpkins.    What  you  do  is  done  at  the  call  of  your 

own  sinful  self,  the  movement  of  man.     What  I  do  is  in 

obedience  to  a  higher  power.     Without  him  I  am  nothing; 

with  him  I  am  everything. 
Walt.    Then  why  you  want  her  if  he's  everything  to  you? 
Brother  Simpkins.     He  will  work  with  me  through  her. 
Walt.    Will  he? 

Brother  Simpkins.    He  will — glory! 
Walt  {suddenly  turning  upon  lanie).     What's  that  you  got 

around  your  neck? 
Lanie  {covering  her  throat  with  her  hands).     A  little  chain. 
Walt.     I  been  watching  that.     Who  give  it  to  you? 
Lanie.    He  done  it. 

Walt.     Did  God  tell  you  to  give  that  to  her,  Brother? 
Lanie.    It  was  so  purty  I  thought  I'd  wear  it. 
Brother  Simpkins.     I  asked  you  not  to. 
Walt  {sharply).     Thought  you'd  wait  till  you  toled  her  off 

with  it,  did  you? 
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Brother  Simpkins  {with  childlike  sullenness).  You  never 
give  her  nothing. 

Lanie.     He  don't  make  a  lot  of  money  the  way  you  do. 

Walt.  No,  'y  God,  I  don't.  I  don't  go  around  preaching  and 
begging  the  folks  and  taking  up  collections  in  dishpans.  By 
God,  I  ain't  got  that  low  yit.     I  work  for  my  living. 

Brother  Simpkins  (breaking  out).  I  had  the  vision  and  I'll 
heed  the  vision.     If  she's  willing  we  will  go. 

Walt.    Are  you  willing,  Lanie? 

Lanie.  They  ain't  nothing  else  to  do.  (She  buries  her  face 
in  her  arms  weeping.) 

Brother  Simpkins.  Come,  come,  and  we'll  go  forth  to  new 
fields,  to  new  labors. 

Walt  (imploringly).  Lanie,  you  cain't  go  off  thataway. 
(Helplessly.)     You  ain't  got  your  clothes  fixed. 

Lanie.  They're  all  packed  in  the  suitcase.  Brother  Simpkins 
will  take  'em  up  the  road.  We're  gonna  leave  from  the 
church.  Oh,  I  cain't  go  off  and  leave  all  this.  (She  begins 
smoothing  a  pattern  in  the  tablecloth  affectionately.)  Aunt 
Rachel  give  me  that  tablecloth.  (She  bursts  into  sobs  again. 
walt  looks  at  her  in  consternation,  beating  his  hands  to- 
gether.    Presently  he  stands  up.) 

Walt  (threateningly).  Brother  Simpkins,  you'd  better  go  on 
by  yourself,  and  you  better  go  mighty  quick. 

Brother  Simpkins  (staring  ahead  of  him  and  booming).  It 
come  to  me  in  the  night  clear  as  the  broad  daytime,  an  angel, 
the  angel  Gabriel.  He  brung  a  message  to  me  like  the  mes- 
sages of  old  to  the  prophets.  I  was  in  that  room  there ;  he 
come  in  through  that  door  (Gesturing  to  the  Left  and  the 
Right.)  and  stood  with  a  flood  of  glory  around  him.  He 
spoke  to  me  in  a  loud  voice  and  said  he'd  choosed  one  of 
the  fairest  daughters  of  men  to  be  an  aid  to  me  on  my  way. 
(lanie  looks  at  him  with  shining  face.)  And  no  sooner  had 
he  said  she  was  fair  than  I  knowed  it  was  Sister  Lanie,  for 
they's  none  fairer  than  her,  like  a  pearl,  like  a  dewdrop  on 
the  mountain,  like  a  diamond  lost  among  swine.  He  said 
stoop  down  and  lift  her  up,  and  she  will  hold  up  your  arms 
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in  times  of  trouble.  Your  powers  will  be  multiplied,  your 
labors  will  be  fruitful  under  the  sun.  Then  to  make  sure 
I  bowed  my  head  and  asked  who  the  chosen  one  was  and 
he  said  it  was  her,  Sister  Lanie.  It  was  a  message.  And 
then  I  slept  and  behold  she  appeared  to  me  in  a  dream  and 
said  that  whither  thou  goest  I  will  go  and  whither  thou 
lodgest  I  will  lodge.  Then  I  awoke  and  praised  God,  hal- 
lelujah! Next  morning  she  told  me  she'd  had  a  dream 
telling  her  to  go  with  me.  {Glaring  at  walt  who  sits  hunched 
in  his  chair  taken  aback.)  Before  the  angel  Gabriel  left,  he 
told  me  to  let  no  man  put  his  message  astray.  And  no  man 
can.  (lanie  moves  towards  him  and  takes  his  outstretched 
hand.) 

Walt.    Lanie ! 

Lanie.  I  wisht  it  could  be  different,  but  it  cain't.  I  could 
never  stay  here  no  more.  The  lonesomeness  would  eat  my 
heart  out.  They's  something  calling  me  off — calling  me  on 
towards  it.  I  don't  know  what  it  is,  but  I  know  it's  wonder- 
ful and  great. 

Walt  (in  a  low  voice).  Suppose  the  vision  hadn't  come, 
Brother  Simpkins,  would  you  a'  wanted  her  anyhow? 

Brother  Simpkins.  But  it  did  come,  and  that  settles  it  for 
me. 

Walt  (softly).    Does  it? 

Brother  Simpkins.  I  am  nothing  but  a  weak  and  empty  ves- 
sel. As  I  am  filled  I  am  powerful  and  give  forth  the  waters 
of  salvation  in  his  name — hallelujah! 

Lanie  (weeping).    Hallelujah! 

Brother  Simpkins  (looking  down  at  lanie).  The  gift  of 
tongues  will  come  upon  the  multitude,  the  sick  will  be  healed, 
and  such  an  outpouring  of  the  blessing  this  night  as  these 
old  fields  and  woods  have  never  seen.  (He  leads  her  to- 
wards the  door  at  the  Right.)  Listen  there,  listen  there  at 
the  children  of  the  Lord.  (The  singing  and  shouting  from 
the  church  rise  clear  and  strong,  punctuated  by  high 
screams.) 
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Lanie.  Good-by,  Walt,  good-by.  {She  runs  up  to  him  and 
throws  her  arms  around  him,  weeping  over  him.) 

Walt  {suddenly  convulsed  as  if  with  an  electric  shock). 
What's  that,  what's  that,  what's  got  hold  of  me?  {Spring- 
ing  from  his  chair  and  whirling  around  in  the  room,  his  eyes 
set  like  one  seized  with  a  fit.)  Turn  me  loose,  turn  me 
loose ! 

Lanie  {aghast).    They's  something  happened  to  him! 

Walt  {staring  before  him  and  beginning  to  talk  as  if  to  some 
person  immediately  before  him).  Who's  that?  Is  that  you*? 
Who?  {He  answers  himself  in  a  strange  far-away  voice.) 
It's  me  the  angel  Michael. 

Brother  Simpkins.    The  power's  coming  on  him — hallelujah. 

Lanie.    Glory,  glory! 

Walt  {beginning  to  jabber).  Yimmy-yam-yimmy-yam.  {He 
skips  up  and  down  the  floor.)  Yee-yee-yee.  Yamm-yamm- 
yamm.  {His  voice  lowers  into  a  growl,  like  an  animal 
mouthing  something.)  Hanh — hanh — hanh — we — we — we 
— we — whee — ee — h ! 

Brother  Simpkins.  It's  come  on  him  like  a  flood.  Glory, 
glory  to  God! 

Lanie  {clapping  her  hands).     Glory — glory — glory! 

Walt  {stopping  and  speaking  as  if  to  an  unseen  person).  Yes, 
yes,  yes,  I  hear  you.  {His  voice  coming  faint  and  fune- 
really.) Go  towards  him,  come  to  him.  {He  moves  like  a 
blind  man  towards  the  preacher.) 

Brother  Simpkins.    He's  seeing  a  vision. 

Walt.     I  see  an  angel  with  a  rod  and  staff  in  his  hand. 

Brother  Simpkins.    Glory! 

Lanie.    He's  saved. 

Walt  {speaking  in  the  voice  of  the  angel).  He's  a  liar,  he's 
a  dirty  low-down  suck-egg  dog.  {In  his  own  voice.)  No, 
he's  a  servant  of  God.  I'm  willing  for  her  to  go  with  him. 
Let  her  go.  {With  the  angel's  voice.)  Step  up  to  him, 
choke  his  liver  out,  crucify  him.  {He  draws  nearer  the 
preacher.)  Oh,  the  angel  Michael's  killing  a  man  with  a 
stick ! 
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Brother  Simpkins.    What  is  it,  Brother?    What  is  it*? 

Walt  (in  the  angel's  voice).  He's  a  dirty  scoundrel  trying 
to  ruin  your  wife.  Scratch  his  eyes  out.  (Shuddering  and 
speaking  in  his  own  voice.)  No,  no,  I  can't  hurt  him ;  don't 
make  me  hurt  him.  (In  the  voice  of  the  angel.)  He's  led 
women  off  before ;  don't  let  him  to  it  again.  (  With  the  fury 
of  a  wildcat  he  suddenly  flies  on  the  preacher,  clawing  and 
biting  him.) 

Brother  Simpkins  (screaming).  Help!  Help!  Keep  him 
off'm  me,  sister ! 

Lanie.  Walt,  Walt,  don't  you  know  what  you're  doing*? 
(She  throws  up  her  hands  and  drops  in  a  chair.  The 
preacher  is  helpless  before  the  attack  of  walt  who  is  all 
over  him,  around  him.) 

Walt  (on  top  of  brother  simpkins  and  tearing  him  in  the 
face).    I  hate  to  do  it;  I  hate  to  do  it! 

Brother  Simpkins  (roaring).    Mercy,  mercy! 

Walt  (astride  of  the  preacher  as  he  crawls  about  the  room 
squealing  in  pain).  Tear  him  all  to  pieces!  (He  rips  the 
preacher's  coat  and  shirt  from  him  leaving  him  almost  bare 
above  the  waist.) 

Brother  Simpkins  (falling  exhausted  on  the  floor).  So  was 
the  prophets  persecuted  before  me.  (He  lays  himself  out  on 
the  floor  whimpering.) 

Walt  (standing  up  presently  and  shaking  himself  as  if  com- 
ing  out  from  a  dream).  Lord  'a  mercy,  what  I  been  doing! 
(He  stares  at  the  prone  figure  amazed.) 

Lanie.    You  done  beat  him  near  'bout  to  death. 

Walt.  Is  that  you,  Brother  Simpkins?  Is  that  you  on  the 
floor  there? 

Brother  Simpkins  (gasping).    Help,  mercy! 

Walt.  Bring  a  towel  and  some  water  quick,  Lanie,  they's 
something  happened,  (lanie  runs  into  the  kitchen  and  re- 
turns with  a  basin  of  water  and  a  towel.) 

Lanie.     Oh,  me,  look  how  his  face  is  bleeding. 

Walt.    It's  his  nose,  ain't  it?    Worsen  a  butchered  yearling. 
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{Bending  over  him  and  bathing  his  face.)     Who  in  the 

world  done  it,  Brother? 
Brother  Simpkins.    Lemme  leave  this  place  ;  lemme  git  away. 
Walt  {pushing  him  down  and  pouring  water  over  him).    Did 

I  do  it?    I  couldn't  'a  done  it. 
Lanie.    Yes  you  did,  you  sailed  on  him  like  a  run-mad  man, 

a-biting  and  a-scratching. 
Walt  (contritely).    Good  gracious  me!    A  sort  of  spell  come 

over  me — I  seen  a  vision.     It  won't  my  fault,  don't  blame 

me.     I  cain't  help  it.     It  was  a  power  from  above.     The 

angel  Michael  stood  out  all  of  a  suddent  with  a  pile  o'  glory 

around  him  and  he  told  me  what  to  do.     He  give  my  arm 

power.     He  come  in  through  that  door  there. 
Brother  Simpkins  (sitting  up).     Git  me  some  clothes,  I'm 

going  from  here. 
Lanie  (coming  up  to  him).    I'll  help  you. 
Brother  Simpkins   (snarling).     You  ain't  gonna  help  me 

nothing.     Git  back  from  here,  you  sinful  creature. 
Lanie.    Oh,  Lord  have  mercy!     (She  begins  to  sob  again.) 
Brother  Simpkins.    May  a  curse  come  on  this  household  for 

so  persecuting  a  servant  of  the  Lord!     (walt  runs  into  the 

kitchen  and  returns  with  a  bottle.) 
Walt.    Here's  something  that'll  take  the  burn  out'n  them  raw 

places.     Put  some  on  your  face.     (He  shoots  the  bottle  to 

him.) 
Brother  Simpkins   (Knocking  it  from  him  with  a  shout). 

That's  liniment !     You're  trying  to  kill  me ! 
Walt.    Lord,  I  didn't  mean  no  harm. 

(There  is  a  stir  on  the  porch  at  the  Right,  and  old  man 

sut  maynard  creeps  in  on  his  all- fours,  dressed  in  an  old 

shirt  and  a  torn  pair  of  drawers.    A  mop  of  gray  hair  hangs 

down  over  his  eyes.    His  face  is  swollen,  and  one  eye  closed. 

He  has  a  rope  around  his  neck  by  which  jodie  tries  to  pull 

him  back.) 
Jodie.    Pa,  ain't  you  got  no  shame  about  ye  ?    Gracious,  what 

you  all  been  doing  to  the  preacher  ? 
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Walt.    We  all  had  a  spell  of  unknown  tongues  a  while  back. 

Where'd  you  find  him? 
Jodie.    Down  there  in  the  edge  o'  the  br'ar  patch.    The  yellow 

jackets  got  after  him  down  there  and  I  heard  him  hollering. 

Make  him  come  on  home  with  me,  Walt. 
Lanie.     Pa,  what  ails  you? 
Walt.    Go  on  home,  Sut.     You  and  the  preacher  ain't  fitten 

to  be  seen  in  public,     (brother  simpkins  sits  up  nursing 

his  head  in  his  arms.) 
Sut  {going  up  to  brother  simpkins  and  whining.)     Brother 

Simpkins,  ain't  I  been  humble  enough? 
Brother  Simpkins  {growling).    I  dunno.  .  .  . 
Sut.    You  told  me  to  go  a  day  and  night.    I  cain't  do  it.  .  .  . 
Brother  Simpkins.    Go  on  and  do  what  you  want  to. 
Sut.    I'm  a'  old  man  and  I  cain't  stand  much  o'  the  night  air. 

{He  waits  and  the  preacher  makes  no  reply.) 
Jodie.     No,  he  cain't. 

Sut.    I  done  suffered  my  shur.    About  a  hundred  o'  them  yel- 
low jackets  stung  me. 
Brother  Simpkins  {angrily).    I  wisht  a  thousand  of  'em  had 

popped  their  tails  into  you. 
Sut.    Hanh? 
Jodie.    Now  you  see.    {Looking  around  the  room.)    I  couldn't 

do  a  thing  with  him  till  I'd  put  the  rope  around  his  neck. 

Then  he  made  me  drive  him  up  the  road  here  to  see  the 

preacher. 
Sut.     Brother  Simpkins,   I   done  been  humbled  in  the  dirt. 

Nebusadnezzar  didn't  suffer  like  me.     Lemme  me  quit  now. 
Brother  Simpkins.     Quit  then.     {Flinging  out  his  arms.) 

Damn  all  of  you,  damn  all  of  you ! 
Lanie.    Lord  V  mercy! 
Jodie.    He's  gone  to  cussing. 
Sut  {rearing  himself  up  on  his  haunches).     Hanh?     What 

you  say? 
Walt.    Knowed  he's  a  cussing  man  and  a  humbug.    Sut,  he's 

been  trying  to  steal  Lanie  from  me  and  git  her  to  run  off 

with  him. 
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Brother  Simpkins  {staggering  to  his  feet).    Let  me  git  some 

clothes ;  I'm  going  to  the  church. 
Sut   (jerking  loose  from  jodie).     Air  ye  that  kind  o'  man, 

air  ye,  sun? 
Walt.     A  vision  come  to  us  here  in  the  room  and  a'  angel 

said  he  was  a  low  suck-egg  dog. 
Sut  (running  around  the  room  looking  for  a  weapon).    And 

they  stung  me  till  my  eye's  plumb  closed.     (He  trots  into 

the  kitchen.) 
Walt  (going  up  to  lanie  and  snatching  the  locket  from  her 

neck).    Here's  yer  little  purty,  mister  preacher.     (He  throws 

it  to  him.) 
Sut  (coming  through  the  kitchen  door  with  a  hunk  of  wood  in 

his  hand  and  squealing).    Lemme  git  to  that  there  devil  and 

I'll  fix  him. 
Brother  Simpkins  (yelling).    Keep  that  man  off! 
Walt.    Go  to  him,  Sut.     (sut  makes  a  dash  for  the  preacher 

who  flees  through  the  door  at  the  Right  and  into  the  darkness, 

trying  to  hold  up  the  shreds  of  his  trousers  as  he  goes.) 
Sut.     Come  on,  Jodie ;  come  on.     We'll  ketch  him  and  beat 

hell  out'n  him.     (Old  sut  dashes  out  after  him,  the  rope 

dangling  behind.) 
Jodie.  Run  him  down.    (He  follows  after,  yelling  in  pursuit.) 
Walt  (standing  in  the  door).      Sic  'im,  boys;  sic  'im.     (They 

are   heard  running  and  shouting   down   the   road,     lanie 

rocks  herself  back  and  forth  in  a  storm  of  grief.     After  a 

moment  walt  returns  to  the  table.)     They'll  never  ketch 

that  man.     He'll  be  to  Benson  in  twenty  minutes. 
Lanie.    Oh,  Lordy,  Lordy.  .  .  . 
Walt.     You  want  some  hot  coffee.     All   right  then.      (He 

pours  himself  a  cup  and  sips  it  from  the  saucer  slowly.) 

Don't  you  cry.     I'll  git  you  a  locket  a  whole  heap  purtier'n 

that  'un.  .  .  .    (And  lanie  rocks  on.) 
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Time  :  Late  afternoon. 

Scene  :  Living-room  of  George  Willoughby's  house  in  a 
suburb  of  New  York.  A  table  is  set  for  dinner  before  fire- 
place  Right.  A  door  into  dining  room  above  this.  A  door 
R.  U.  C.  leading  to  stairway.  A  door  L.  U.  C.  leading  into 
hallway  and  out.  A  wide  window  down  Left  looking  onto 
the  street.  An  upright  piano  above  this  window.  Below  it 
a  cellarette  containing  decanter  and  glasses.  Up  center 
a  desk,  the  room  tastefully,  though  not  extravagantly 
furnished.  On  desk  a  telephone.  Hat-tree  and  hall-table 
visible  in  hall  L.  U.  E.) 
ON  RISE  a  boy  of  is  calling  an  extra. 

Boy  {of).     Wuxtry!     Wuxtry!     All  about  the  latest  allie— 
ammy — even — awnee — Wuxtry ! 

{Enter  mrs.  tutwiler  hurriedly  R.  U.  C.) 

Mrs.  Tutwiler.     Katie!     Katie!     (She  goes  to  desk.) 

Katie  (of).    Yes,  Ma'am! 

Mrs.    Tutwiler.      Hurry!      (She   takes    money   from   desk 
drawer  evidently  placed  there  for  the  purpose.) 

(Enter  katie,  a  young  Irish  girl,  her  hair  much   dis- 
heveled, a  towel  in  her  hand  enters  R.) 

I  want   you   to   run   out   and   get   the   paper— Quick   now 
before  the  boy  gets  away. 

Katie.     I  can't,  Ma'am,  with  my  hair  like  this. 

Mrs.  Tutwiler.    Don't  be  silly!    What's  the  matter  with  it4? 

Katie.     I  just  washed  it,  and  it's  all — you  can  see 

Mrs.  Tutwiler.    It  doesn't  look  any  worse  than  usual.  What 

in 
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do  you  suppose  the  paper  boy  cares  about  your  hair  with 

a  war  going  on ! 

(Gives  katie  the  money.     Exit  katie  L.   U.  C.  wrap- 
ping towel  round  her  head  as  she  goes.     mrs.  tutwiler 

goes  to  window  and  looks  out.     Enter  dora  willoughby 

R.  U.  E.) 
Dora.     What  is  Katie  doing  out  on  the  street*?     George  will 

be  perfectly  furious  if  she's  late  with  dinner  again  tonight. 
Mrs.  Tutwiler.     She's  gone  to  get  the  paper.    It  won't  take 

her  a  minute.    Why  doesn't  she  run?     (Looking  out.) 
Dora.     Oh,  mother — I  wish  you  wouldn't.     Doesn't  George 

bring  in  enough  papers  without  your  getting  more  into  the 

house  ? 
Mrs.  Tutwiler.     Well — I  don't  want  to  wait.     If  it's  an 

extra  something's  happened  that  won't  be  in  George's  paper. 
Dora.     Last  night  there  wasn't  a  thing.     They  just  get  them 

out  to  fool  weak-minded  people. 
(Enter  katie  with  paper.) 

Mrs.  Tutwiler.     Like  me  I  suppose 

Dora  (takes  paper).    You'll  see  there's  nothing  at  all — Let  me 

have  it  a  minute. 
Mrs.  Tutwiler.    No — I'll  take  it  right  upstairs  since  it  was 

such  a  mistake  to  get  it. 
(Exits  with  paper.) 
Dora.     Katie,  I  hope  you  won't  be  late  with  dinner  tonight, 

and  above  all  don't  let  the  steak  stand  and  get  cold  while 

you  serve  the  soup — and  have  it  rare 

Katie.    Yes,  Ma'am,  but  I  think  it's  a  mistake,  Ma'am.    Mr. 

Willoughby  gettin'  fierce  like  he  is.     He's  not  like  he  used 

to  be  at  all. 
Dora.     I  know  it,  Katie.    But  it's  this  war,  and  these  terrible 

papers. 
Katie.    It's  too  bad  he  can't  be  in  it — ain't  it? 
Dora.     Well,  they  wouldn't  take  him  on  account  of  one  eye 

looking  different  from  the  other. 
Katie.     I  know,  Ma'am.     But  if  he  was  mine  I'd  feed  him 

fish. 
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Dora.    Katie !    Please  be  more  respectful. 
{Exit  dora  R.  U.  E.) 

(Sound  of  key  in  door  and  door  closing.  Enter  george 
willoughby  in  hallway  L.  U.  E.,  stepping  briskly  with  a 
military  air.  Under  his  arm  he  has  all  the  evening  papers. 
He  takes  off  coat,  puts  it  on  coat-tree,  selects  one  paper,  look- 
ing round  furtively  as  he  does  so,  conceals  the  rest  under 
the  end  of  hall-table  cover,  enters  the  room  going  to  cel- 
lar ette.  Takes  out  bottle  and  syphon.) 
George.  A  little  ice,  Katie. 
Katie.    Yes,  sir. 

(Exit  katie  with  a  sniff  of  disapproval,     george  pours 
drink  of  plain  whiskey  and  is  drinking  it  as  dora  enters.) 
Dora.    I  thought  I  heard  you ! 
George.    Trust  you  for  that. 

Dora.    Do  put  that  bottle  away,  dear,  before  mother  comes  in. 
George.     Don't   be   silly.     Your   mother   knows — or   should 

know — that  I  don't  go  to  excess  in  anything. 
Dora.    No,  but  do  put  it  away  ... 

George.     All  right — I'll  put  it  away 

(Drinks.     Pours  another  drink  in  glass.     Enter  katie 
with  ice.    Putting  ice  in  glass.) 

What's  the  matter,  Katie — don't  you  approve  of  ice? 
Katie.     Ice  is  very  good  in  the  right  place. 

(Exit  KATIE.) 

George  (annoyed).     Well.    What  should  you  say  she  meant 

by  that  ? 
Dora.    She  meant  nothing,  dear — she's  just  a  simple  Irish  girl. 
George.     Simple,  is  she?     Did  you  see  her  face  when  she 

said  it?     I  just  think  I'll  ask  her  what  she  meant, 

(Puts  down  glass,  goes  to  table  and  rings  bell  smartly.) 

Dora.     George  dear,  please  don't  be  so 

George  (turning  on  her).    So  what? 

(dora  shrugging  turns  away.    Enter  katie.; 
Katie.     Did  you  ring? 
George.     Just  what  did  you  mean,  Katie,  by  that  remark  of 

yours  about  ice  ? 
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Katie.  You  can't  frighten  me,  sir — I'm  Irish — from  Ulster 
County. 

{Looking  him  in  the  eye.) 

George.  Katie,  I'll  tell  you  something  for  your  own  good  .  .  . 
I've  been  meaning  to  speak  to  you  for  some  time  .  .  .  Let 
us  thoroughly  understand  one  another 

Katie  {folding  her  arms).    Well? 

George  {weakening).  The  reason  your  coffee  is  so  poor — by 
that  I  mean  the  reason  it  is  not  better — excellent  in  fact — 
equal  to  the  best — is,  that  you  do  not  let  it  stand  long  enough 
to  settle.     You  may  go — serve  dinner  at  once. 

{Exit  katie.     george  returns  to  cellar ette,  is  intercepted 
by  dora.) 

Dora  {sweetly).  George — you've  had  your  hair  cut,  haven't 
you?  {Nestling  up  to  him  and  kissing  him.)  You  do 
smell  so  nice  and  soapy  when  you  come  from  the  barber.  .  .  . 
If  it  weren't  for  that  old  stuff!     {Pointing  to  bottle.) 

George.  Well,  you  don't  expect  me  to  drink  soap,  do  you? 
And  a  man  has  to  drink  in  these  times — he  fights  better 
for  it 

Dora.     I  know — but  you're  not  fighting — that  is 

George.  Look  at  the  races  that  eat  rice  and  drink  milk  .  .  . 
they've  never  made  the  great  fighters.  You've  got  to  have 
red  blood  in  your  veins — You've  got  to  eat  plenty  of  meat — 
rare  meat — it  should  be  raw 

Dora.    Oh ! 

George.  And  drink  plenty  of  the  right  kind  of  bone  and 
tissue-building  fluids.  Whiskey  contains  corn,  which  is  very 
valuable,  full  of  protoids  and  er  celluloids  ...  a  great  cell- 
builder  .  .  . 

Dora.    But  you  can  eat  corn  without  drinking  whiskey,  dear. 

George.     Yes — but  it's  more  portable  in  a  bottle,  than  on 

the  cob 

{Takes  glass  to  drink.) 

Dora.  Mother  will  notice  it,  George  ...  if  you  drink  an- 
other. 

George.     Your  mother,  Dora,  has  a  remarkable  nose,  but  do 
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you  go  so  far  as  to  say  she  can  distinguish  between  one  and 
two?  {Drinks,  hurriedly  replacing  bottle  as  mrs.  tutwiler 
enters.    Enter  katie.) 

Mrs.  Tutwiler.     Well,  George,  what's  the  war  news? 

George.  The  war  news  is,  that  I'm  starved  to  death,  and 
that  a  big  engagement  is  about  to  take  place  at  the  dining- 
room  table. 

Katie.    Dinner  is  served. 

{They  go  to  the  table,  george  placing  chairs  for  mrs. 
tutwiler  and  dora,  ceremoniously.) 

George  {seating  himself,  eats  a  few  mouthfuls  of  soup 
hurriedly,  then  unfolds  paper  to  full  width  and  commences 
to  read,  the  ladies  endeavoring  to  get  glimpses  as  he  does  so). 
Well,  what  do  you  know  about  that  ?  Of  course— Just  what 
I  said  a  week  ago,  don't  you  remember,  at  the  breakfast 
table.  .  .  .  Just  exactly  what  I  said.  Isn't  it  funny  that  I 
can  sit  way  over  here  in  America  and  know  these  things? 
And  I  knew  it  before  they  did. 

Dora.     What  George,  what? 

George.  Gee!  Certainly  they  did.  {Reads.)  Of  course 
they  didn't!  There's  another  thing  I  could  have  told  them. 
But  what  can  I  do?  I'm  helpless,  and  I'm  always  right. 
Isn't  it  funny  ? 

Mrs.  Tutwiler.    We  don't  know  anything  about  it,  George. 

George.  Why,  it's  so  simple,  even  you  can  understand  it. 
Suppose  Liege  is  here — and  here  is  Namur  ,  .  .  {Arranging 
dishes  to  illustrate.)  Give  me  that  cup  a  moment.  .  .  . 
(  Takes  cup  from  mrs.  tutwiler  who  is  about  to  drink  from 
it.)  Here  is  the  base  of  supplies.  .  .  .  Now  a  right  flank 
forcing  movement  .  .  .  and  there  you  are. 
{Knocks  cup  off  table.) 

Mrs.  Tutwiler.    Katie,  bring  me  a  bath  towel. 
(katie  exits.) 

George.     Or,  I  can  make  it  still  plainer.  .  .  . 

Dora.    Please  don't,  dear — we'd  really  rather  you  wouldn't . . . 

George  {unheeding).  Suppose  the  river  lies  here.  {Draw- 
ing line  on  tablecloth  with  knife.) 
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Dora.    George — that  knife  is  sharp ! 

George.  A  clean  sweep  to  the  left  and  the  thing  is  accom- 
plished.    Just  like  that. 

{Sweeps  off  pickle  dish  and  a  couple  of  plates,  katie, 
who  has  entered  with  bath  towel  for  Mrs.  tutwiler,  mops 
and  sweeps  up  broken  dishes.) 

Mrs.  Tutwiler.    China  means  nothing,  of  course. 

George.     Certainly   not.     Never   did  mean   anything.  .  .  . 

Talk  about  the  Yellow  Peril !     The  real  peril  is 

{Half  rising  fiercely,  his  arms  raised,  dora  and  Mrs. 
tutwiler  jump  from  the  table,  MRS.  tutwiler  holding 
bath-towel  in  front  of  her,  dora  holding  down  one  end  of 
the  table,  fearing  that  george  is  about  to  hurl  himself 
upon  it.) 

George.    What's  the  matter? 

Dora.     Nothing  dear,  nothing  .  .  .     {They  seat  themselves,) 

Mrs.  Tutwiler.    Did  you  only  bring  one  paper? 

George  {looking  up  severely).  Mrs.  Tutwiler — Mother — 
there  is  just  one  thing  that  I  feel  a  man  has  a  right  to  in 
the  home,  which  we  know  is  woman's — she  never  lets  us  for- 
get that — I  refer  to  the  newspaper.  The  paper  is  a  man's 
only  privilege.     It  is  made  by  men,  for  men. 

Dora.     It  has  a  woman's  page. 

George.  Exactly — that's  it — When  I  am  looking  for  war 
news,  I  don't  care  to  take  up  a  paper  that  I  haven't  looked 
at,  and  find  myself  confronted  by  what  has  appealed  to  you. 
How  to  preserve  watermelon  seeds — or  take  the  ink  stains 
out  of  an  old  teapot  .  .  . 

Dora.     George ! 

Mrs.  Tutwiler.  They're  all  alike,  dear — Your  father  was 
the  same  way  about  his  paper.  I  remember  so  well  the  day 
he  died — it  was  the  only  day  I  ever  had  it  first. 

(katie,  after  taking  out  soup  plates,  brings  in  steak  on 
platter.  Passes  it.  george,  after  helping  himself,  hands 
paper  to  mrs.  tutwiler  who  takes  it  scornfully.) 

George.  Here — just  read  that  editorial — "How  Can  Explana- 
nations  Be  Explained?"  second  column. 
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Dora.    Mother  wants  to  eat  her  dinner,  dear. 

George.  Oh,  does  she?  I  thought  she  wanted  to  read  the 
paper. 

Mrs.  Tutwiler.  So  I  do — but  not  a  three  column  editorial, 
when  I  haven't  even  seen  the  headlines  yet.  {Starts  to  turn 
pages  over.  Seeing  advertisement  page  in  passing.)  Just 
what  I  said,  Dora.  The  muslin  and  pillow  sale  at  Gumble's 
is  over  today — and  we  never  got  to  it. 

George.  There — you  see  what  she's  interested  in,  pillow- 
fights  ! 

Tutwiler.     A  lovely  basement  sale  too! 

George.     Yes.    Do  buy  a  basement;  we  need  one  so  much! 

Mrs.  Tutwiler  {eyeing  him  severely).  George — I  am  on  my 
way  to  the  front.     {Continues  to  turn  pages.) 

Dora.  George,  this  is  the  last  dinner  we'll  have  to  eat  in 
here  .  .  .  The  men  have  finished  papering  the  dining- 
room. 

George.  Have  they  ?  Put  the  light  on,  Katie ;  I  want  to  see 
it.  ( katie  goes  to  dining-room  entrance,  willoughby  fol- 
lows.)    How  does  it  look?    All  right? 

Dora.    Well,  see  for  yourself. 

George  {at  dining-room  entrance,  looks  in.  Suspiciously). 
It's  all  right — isn't  it? 

Dora  {delighted).  I  knew  you'd  say  that  .  .  .  You  don't 
notice  anything? 

George.    What  do  you  mean  ? 

Dora.    Why,  it  isn't  the  paper  you  picked  out  at  all. 

George.    What  ? 

Dora.  It's  a  much  darker  blue,  and  it's  oatmeal  instead  of 
cartridge  paper.     It  has  little  white  specks  in  it. 

George  {angrily).     Specks  in  it,  has  it?  .  .  . 

Dora.  But  oatmeal  paper  always  has  them — they're  meant  to 
be  in  it. 

George.  Well,  what's  the  idea— I'll  see  about  that.  Putting 
some  miserable  cereal  on  my  wall,  when  I  ordered  cartridge 
paper  .  .  . 

{Goes  to  telephone.) 
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Dora  (still  playfully,  hoping  to  pacify  him).  George,  darling 
love — wait  a  minute  ...  I  want  to  tell  you  something. 

George.  You've  told  me  enough.  I  want  to  tell  them  some- 
thing. 

Katie  (significantly).     I'd  better  take  out  the  meat — till  he's 
thro',  Ma'am  .  .  .  I'll  cook  it  a  little  more. 
(Exit  with  platter.) 

Dora.  Wait,  George,  they're  closed  by  this  time  .  .  .  and 
anyway 

George.     What's   the  name   of  that  man   that  sold   us   the 
paper*?     (Taking  out  notebook.)     Here,  I've  got  it.  .  .  . 
Braddle.    Of  course  it  would  be — Clarence  Braddle. 
(Takes  up  telephone  book.) 

Dora  (rising,  goes  to  him).    Let  me  tell  you  something  first. 

George  (waves  her  away).  Here  he  is — Braddle  Clarence 
.  .  .  6000  River. 

Mrs.  Tutwiler  (absorbed  in  the  paper  without  raising  her 
eyes).  Six  hundred  million  of  them,  crossing  the  I  don't 
know  how  you  pronounce  it  .  .  .  Can  you  imagine  it  ?  Why 
six  hundred  is  a  lot  .  .  .  and  six  thousand  is  an  awful  lot 
and  six  million  is  simply  beyond  thinking  of — and  then  think 
of  six  hundred  million ! 

George.  You're  wrong,  mother —  (Into  phone.)  Hello, 
give  me 

Mrs.  Tutwiler.  Why,  I'm  not,  it's  right  here  six  hundred 
million 

George  (impatiently  into  phone).  Six  hundred  million 
Braddle. 

Dora.    George,  will  you  please  wait  a  minute? 

George.  Be  quiet  please.  (Into  phone.)  I  say  I  want  Brad- 
dle— 6  oh,  oh,  oh 

Mrs.  Tutwiler.  You  can  see  for  yourself  here  it  is  six,  now 
I  read  off  the  o's.     Oh,  oh,  oh — oh,  oh,  oh! 

George.  Six  million — I  said  six  oh  oh  oh — River — Braddle. 
.  .  .  Yes,  I'll  take  my  time — and  do  you  not  lose  your 
temper,  my  girl  .  .  . 

Dora.    George ! 
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George.  What  is  this?  The  Laura  Jean  apartments— 
Of  course.     Does  Braddle  live  there?     Give  him  to  me. 

Dora  {Excited.  Speaking  very  fast.)  It's  perfectly  absurd 
for  you  to  do  it,  George — if  you  knew  what  happened. 

George  {waving  her  off).  Ah,  Mr.  Braddle  .  .  .  This  is  Mr. 
Willoughby  speaking — Mr.  George  Willoughby.  You 
waited  on  me  for  some  wall  paper — What*?  I  don't  under- 
stand. Oh,  you're  entertaining  at  dinner — Well,  that's  very 
nice ;  so  am  I ;  at  least  I  try  to  be  .  .  .  {Listens  a  moment.) 
No,  sir,  tommow  morning  will  not  do.  You've  had  some 
men  come  up  here  today,  and  they've  covered  my  dining-room 
walls  with —     {To  dora.)     What — What's  the  paper? 

Dora  {angrily).  Oatmeal — and  if  you'll  kindly  listen  to 
me 

George   {into  'phone).     Oatmeal,  they've  covered  the  walls 
with  oatmeal,  instead  of  what  I  ordered.     {Pause.)     Oat- 
meal, hominy,  mush ;  now  do  you  understand  ?     Instead  of 
what  I  ordered.     {To  dora.)     What  did  I  order? 
(dora  will  not  speak.    Shakes  her  head.) 

George  {Trying  to  remember.)  What's  that  they  use  in  the 
war? 

Mrs.  Tutwiler  {reading).  Forty  thousand  ton  siege  guns. 
How  do  those  poor  men  carry  them? 

George  {scornfully,  into  phone).  Forty  thousand  ton  siege 
guns  !  Stop  !  No,  those  things  they  use  in  the  war.  Bullets, 
cartridges,  that's  it.  .  .  .  No,  sir,  I  certainly  am  not  crazy 
.  .  .  Yes,  sir.  There's  just  one  thing  I  want.  I  want  that 
paper  taken  off.  I  want  what  I  wanted  when  I  ordered 
it  .  .  .  That  is  all.  (Hangs  up  receiver.)  I'll  have  him 
discharged  before  I'm  through  with  him.  He  has  the  nerve 
now  to  say  we  got  what  we  ordered  .  .  .  What  do  you  know 
about  that! 

Dora.    We  did.    That  is  /  did. 

George,    What? 

Dora.  That's  what  I've  been  trying  to  tell  you — After  you 
went  out  that  day  I  changed  to  the  oatmeal  paper,  because 
I  thought  it  was  much  prettier.     I  like  the  little  white  spots. 
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George.     Oh,  you  do!     And  you  let  me  stand  there  and  call 

that  fellow  down 

Dora.     You    wouldn't    listen    to    me.      (Rings    table    bell.) 

Really,  George,  I  don't  know  what's  the  matter  with  you. 

Ever  since  this  war  broke  out,  you're  so  changed  .  .  .  It's 

just  as  Katie  says 

(Enter  katie  with  steak,    george  looks  at  katie.) 
George  (with  sarcasm).    Oh,  and  what  has  Katie  to  say 


Katie.  I  have  nothing  to  say,  sir,  but  this  .  .  .  The  steak  is 
well  done. 

Dora.  I  really  think  the  papers  go  to  your  head.  I  don't 
think  you  ought  to  read  them.  I  don't  think  anyone  of  us 
ought ;  they're  too  exciting  and  we  should  be  calm  and,  and — 
What  is  it,  Katie? 

Katie.    Could  I  speak  to  you,  Ma'am? 

Dora.    Yes.     (katie  hesitates.) 

Katie.  I  don't  like  to  say  it,  Ma'am,  it's  kind  of  exciting. 
(Glancing  at  george.) 

Dora.     Don't  be  silly.    No  one  will  listen. 

Katie.  I  was  just  talkin'  to  old  Mis'  Orpington's  girl.  She 
was  tellin'  how  old  Mis'  Orpington  said  a  man  followed  her 
from  the  trolley  an'  how  he's  outside  an'  she's  afraid  to  go 
out. 

George.    We'll  see  about  that.     (Jumping  up.) 

Dora.    George  dear — what  are  you  going  to  do? 

George.  The  women  on  this  street  are  going  to  be  pro- 
tected .  .  . 

Dora  (jumping  up,  trying  to  detain  him).  George,  don't  be 
absurd — what  man  would  follow  old  Mrs.  Orpington  ? 

George.    We'll  see. 

Dora.  Oh,  you  shouldn't  have  listened  to  Katie!  She  was 
only  speaking  to  me. 

George.    A  darn  good  thing  that  I  did.    Katie,  my  revolver. 

Dora.     She  can't  get  it,  it's  gone  to  the  cleaners  .  .  . 

George.  Don't  be  idiotic  .  .  .  My  revolver,  Katie,  in  the  top 
drawer  of  my  dresser.  .  .  . 

Katie.    Yes,  sir 
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Dora.     Katie,  don't  you  do  it! 

George.     Katie,  you  know  who  pays  your  wages. 

Dora.     Katie,  you  know  who  discharges  you 

George.     Katie,  you  know  who  takes  you  back. 

(  katie,  after  starting  and  stopping  at  each  successive  re- 
mark, exits.) 

Dora  {who  has  gone  to  window  and  is  looking  out).  Why, 
there  isn't  anyone  on  the  street  at  all ! 

George  {following  her).  There  isn't?  Look  behind  that 
lamp-post  opposite — Now  he's  moving! 

(dora  screams.  Enter  katie.  She  carries  the  revolver 
on  a  tin  tray  and  it  rattles  and  dances  in  her  shaking  hands.) 

George  {snatching  it).    Give  it  to  me 

Mrs.  Tutwiler  {reading).  "The  women  do  not  shed  a  tear 
as  the  men  go  to  the  front."  Well,  in  some  cases,  that's 
not  so  remarkable. 

Dora.  No,  George,  no !  {Running  from  him  to  mrs.  tut- 
wiler.) Don't  you  see  George  going  out  to  be  shot —  How 
can  you  sit  and  read ! 

Mrs.  Tutwiler  {looking  up).     What? 

Dora.  George!  He'll  be  killed — just  as  much  as  if  he  were 
in  that  newspaper 

Mrs.  Tutwiler  {rising).  It's  ridiculous — George,  put  down 
that  revolver  before  you  shoot  yourself.  {She  and  dora 
catch  hold  of  him.    george  struggles  to  free  himself.) 

George.     Dora!      Mrs.    Tutwiler — Mother — please,    I    don't 

want  to  hurt  you 

(katie  runs  to  hallway  entrance,  barring  the  way  with 
settle,  table,  chairs,  rugs,  etc.  george  freeing  himself  from 
the  two  women  makes  a  spectacular  exit  over  barricade. 
dora  and  mrs.  tutwiler  run  to  the  window  and  peer 
out.) 

Dora.     Oh,  my  goodness — can  you  see  anything? 

Mrs.  Tutwiler.  I  see  old  Mrs.  Orpington  at  her  window. 
She's  in  her  nightgown  too ;  she's  no  idea  of  going  out. 

Dora.     No,  but  George.     He's  crossing  the  street.     He's  go- 
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ing  up  behind  the  man.    He's  grabbed  him ;  they're  fighting. 
Oh !    Isn't  it  awful.    But  George  has  got  him,  hasn't  he  ? 
Mrs.  Tutwiler.    Or  has  he  got  George? 
Dora.     No.     George  has  got  him;   see,  the  one  on  top   is 
George 

Mrs.  Tutwiler.     Is  it? 

Dora.    Yes  he's  got  him.    He's  coming  across  with  him! 

Mrs.  Tutwiler.    What's  he  doing  that  for? 

Dora.     Oh,  my  goodness,  he's  going  to  bring  him  in  here. 

Mrs.  Tutwiler  {to  katie,  who  has  taken  out  steak,  and  now 
returns).  Katie,  go  out  and  tell  Mr.  Willoughby  not  to 
bring  that  man  in  here.  {Gathering  her  skirts  up  about  her 
as  though  a  mouse  were  present.) 

Katie.  Yes  ma'am.  {Starts  to  climb  over  the  barricade,  but 
desists  as  door  bangs  and  george  enters  with  dinwiddie. 
He  charges  over  the  furniture  and  the  two  tumble  into  the 
room,  george  struggles  to  his  feet,  drags  dinwiddie  into 
chair,  dinwiddie's  collar  stands  up  over  one  ear  his  face 
and  nose  pink,  hair  ruffled,  surprised  and  unable  to  speak.) 

George  {standing  over  his  victim,  his  revolver  pressed  against 
him).  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  what  you  mean  by  it?  You 
wanted  to  grab  her  pocketbook  and  get  away  with  it,  you 
cowardly  sneak!  Can't  you  find  any  better  way  to  earn  a 
living  than  frightening  a  poor  little  old  lady  half  to  death? 
Suppose  she  was  your  mother,  you  great  hulking  brute.  If  I 
did  what  was  right  I'd  blow  your  head  off,  but  as  I  can't  I'll 
hand  you  over  to  the  police.  You'll  have  time  to  think 
things  over  and  maybe  you  can  think  of  some  other  way  to 
earn  a  living  than  to  rob  a  poor,  little  old  lady  you  beastly 
kidnapper ! 

Mrs.  Tutwiler  {significantly).      Kidnapper! 

{During   his   speech,   george  jolts   dinwiddie   with   the 
revolver  at  intervals.) 

Dinwiddie  {gurgling).    Gur-bur! 

George.    Katie,  ring  for  the  police. 

Katie   {hesitating).     Yes,    sir — I — er — I    have    one    in    the 
kitchen,  sir — would  he  do? 
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Dora.    Katie ! 

George.  Bring  him  in.  (To  dora.)  Don't  blame  the  girl — 
it's  very  convenient  .  .  .  That'll  do  for  you !  (Brutally,  to 
dinwiddie,  who  has  made  a  slight  movement.  To  dora.) 
I  don't  suppose  you  could  hold  him  for  a  minute 

Dora.    George ! 

George.  Call  up  poor  old  Mrs.  Orpington ;  tell  her  she  can  go 
out.  She's  perfectly  safe.  Just  as  safe  as  if  this  fellow  were 
where  he  soon  will  be — up  the  river.  .  .  .  You  miserable 
sneakin'  hound!     (Turning  fiercely  on  dinwiddie.) 

Mrs.  Tutwiler.  If  Mrs.  Orpington  goes  out  she'll  be  ar- 
rested. 

George.  What  do  you  mean  *? 

Mrs.  Tutwiler.  Unless  she  dresses  herself — I  mean  what 
I  say  .  .  . 

(Enter  burke,  a  large  policeman,  rather  apologetically. 
dinwiddie  gives  a  superhuman  lurch  and,  rushing  to  him, 
falls  into  his  arms.) 

Burke.    What's  the  meaning  of  this,  young  feller? 

George.    Look  out  for  him,  officer ! 

Dinwiddie  (trying  to  arrange  his  hair,  his  collar,  tie,  etc.,  and 
regain  the  appearance  of  a  human  being,  speaks  nervously  in 
a  cultivated  voice).  I'll  explain,  if  you'll  allow  me  to — 
I  was  very  anxious  to  sell  Mr.  Willoughby  a  piano  .  .  . 

George.    What ! 

Dinwiddie.  A  piano  .  .  .  The  shades  were  not  drawn,  and  I 
could  see  he  was  at  dinner  ...  I  was  walking  up  and  down 
outside,  until  he  should  finish.     Not  liking  to  disturb  him. 

George.  A  likely  story  .  .  .  Are  you  sure  you  didn't  want  to 
give  me  a  piano  ? 

Dora  (horrified).  Wait! 

Dinwiddie.    It's  really  the  truth 

George.     It's  the  limit,  that's  what  it  is.     I'm  a  man  with  red 
blood  in  my  veins  and  when  anyone  springs  a  thing  like  that 
on  me,  they're  not  safe — I  tell  you  that  right  now. 
(dinwiddie  shrinks  closer  to  burke.) 

Dora  (horrified).     Wait! 
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Dinwiddie  (to  dora).  Mrs.  Willoughby!  Don't  you  know 
me? 

Dora.    Oh,  mercy  it  is,  George,  it  is  Mr.  Dinwiddie ! 

George.    Who  the  hell  is  he? 

Dora.  The  piano  man  from  Raabe's.  I  told  him  to  call  but 
I  didn't  expect  you  tonight.     (To  dinwiddie.) 

Dinwiddie.  No,  I  shouldn't  have  come  tonight ;  I  can  see  that 
now. 

George  (mystified).     What  is  it?     What's  the  idea? 

Dora.  Don't  you  know,  you  told  me  I  could  have  a  new  piano 
this  winter  and  I  went  to  see  about  it  .  .  . 

George.    When  ? 

Dora.  This  afternoon.  This  is  the  gentleman  who  waited  on 
me! 

George  (disconcerted).  Well,  why  didn't  you  say  so? 
What's  the  idea — letting  this  poor  fellow  be  nearly  mauled 
to  death 

Dora.  But  I  didn't  recognize  him,  George  he  looks  so  dif- 
ferent .  .  . 

Dinwiddie.  I'm  sure  you're  quite  excusable,  Mrs.  Wil- 
loughby. .  .  . 

George  (nervously  to  mrs.  tutwiler).  Well,  really  I  don't 
see  how  Dora  could  have  made  such  a  mistake.  I  can't 
understand  it !  Really  now  ...  I  er — well,  it's  most  unfor- 
tunate. 

Mrs.  Tutwiler.  You  should  have  known,  George,  when  you 
got  the  better  of  him,  that  there  was  some  mistake. 

George  (to  dinwiddie).  I  suppose  you  weren't  following 
Mrs.  Orpington  at  all. 

Dinwiddie.    I  beg  pardon.    Who  is  Mrs.  Orpington? 

George.  She's  the  old  lady  across  the  street,  who  started  all 
this  row.     Said  you  followed  her  from  the  trolley  .  .  . 

Dinwiddie.  I  think  there  was  a  lady  ahead  of  me.  I  had  to 
follow  her,  unless  I'd  run  and  caught  up  with  her  and 
passed  her. 

Dora.  Oh,  if  you'd  run  that  would  have  frightened  her  still 
more. 
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Dinwiddie.  Yes,  I'm  afraid  so.  {Hesitating.)  I — er — I 
wonder  does  she  need  a  piano? 

George.    Why  not?    You  go  over  and  see  her. 

Dinwiddie.    May  I  say  that  you 

George.     Certainly  say  I  sent  you. 

Dinwiddie.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Willoughby,  I'm  sure,  and  if 
you  decide  about  the  piano. 

Dora  {quickly).  Oh,  of  course  we'll  take  it  now  it's  the  least 
we  can  do  .  .  .  This  is  the  old  one  I  told  you  about.  You 
might  try  it. 

{Going  to  piano.) 

(dinwiddle  sits  at  piano,  plays  the  "Blue  Bells  of  Scot- 
land" with  one  finger.     Then  a  few  evil-sounding  chords.) 

Dinwiddie.  I  don't  think  we  could  allow  you  much  on  it  .  .  . 
You  see  the  case  is  warped,  the  keys  are  cracked  .  .  .  And 
it  is  in  a  generally  run  down  condition. 

George  {with  sarcasm).  It  hasn't  got  anything  contagious, 
has  it? 

Dinwiddie.  When  a  piano  stands  near  a  radiator,  especially 
an  old  piano  like  this, 

Dora.    But  it  isn't  near  a  radiator. 

Dinwiddie.    Or  in  front  of  a  window — 

Dora.     But  it  isn't. 

Dinwiddie.  Or  in  fact,  as  it  stands — you  notice  the  pedals 
stick,  don't  you? 

Dora.    Sometimes. 

Dinwiddie.     There  is  a  draught  on  the  floor. 

George.    Would  you  suggest  suspending  it  from  the  ceiling? 

Dinwiddie.  I  don't  really  think  the  piano  is  worth  any- 
thing. 

Dora.    But  you  wouldn't  charge  anything  for  taking  it  away? 

Dinwiddie.  Oh,  no.  Now  let's  see.  The  one  you  looked  at 
was  seven  hundred  and  fifty  .  .  .  and  I  will  let  you  know 
what  we  can  do  with  this,     (george  is  becoming  restive.) 

George.  Perhaps  you  can  use  the  strings  to  tie  up  bundles 
with. 

Dinwiddie.    Now  I  must  be  going. 
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Dora.  I'm  so  sorry  it  all  happened.  I'm  so  sorry  about  your 
hat  .  .  .   {Handing  him  the  battered  hat.) 

Dinwiddie  {popping  out  the  dents  in  the  derby).  Oh,  that's 
all  right;  I  wouldn't  have  called  so  late  but  it's  hard  for 
me  to  get  away  .  .  .  I'm  so  busy  in  the  salesrooms  all  day 
.  .  .  You  see  I'm  the  only  one  at  Raabe's  that  can  play. 

Mrs.  Tutwiler.    He  has  a  lovely  touch. 

George  {aside).    Yes,  for  seven  hundred  and  fifty! 

Dinwiddie.     Good  night.     {Shakes  hands  with  dora.)     I'm 
delighted  to  have  met  you.     {To  george  and  Mrs.  tut- 
wiler.)    And  you!    {To  policeman.) 
{Starting  out  with  george.) 

George  {his  voice  rising  as  they  exit.)  It's  incredible;  it's 
outrageous  ;  it's  ridiculous  ! 

Dinwiddie  {amazed).    But  Mr.  Willoughby ! 

George.  I  tell  you  it's  beastly  blackmail;  that's  what  it  is. 
It's  a  scandal 

Mrs.  Tutwilier.    He's  off  again ! 

Katie.    And  all  these  to  read  yet,  Ma'am. 
{Bringing  newspapers  from  the  hall.) 

Mrs.  Tutwiler.     And  he  pretended  to  only  have  one. 

George  {off).  I  don't  care  what  she  said.  No  court  would 
listen  to  you ! 

Dinwiddie.    I  assure  you,  Mr.  Willoughby. 

George.  I  tell  you  no  court,  unless  bought  up  by  some  dis- 
honest chicanery,  would  listen  to  you,  etc. 

Dora  {despairingly).    Suppose  we  all  went  on  like  that! 

Mrs.  Tutwiler.  A  good  idea.  Give  him  a  taste  of  it. 
Maybe  it  will  bring  him  to  his  senses  .  .  .  You  pitch  into 
your  policeman,  Katie — I'll  fight  with  Dora. 

Dora.     What  shall  we  fight  about? 

Mrs.  Tutwiler.  Nothing — just  like  everybody  else  .  .  . 
{Violently  to  dora.)  Where's  your  common  sense?  You 
never  had  any  and  you  never  will  have  any.  You're  just 
like  your  father ! 

Dora  {feigning  anger).    That's  a  cruel  thing  for  you  to  say! 

Mrs.  Tutwiler.    I  know  it's  a  cruel  thing  to  say  but  you  de- 
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serve  it.  Where's  your  gratitude?  Where's  your  filial 
duty?  And  where  are  those  bed-socks  I  made  for  you  last 
Xmas?     You  get  them! 

Dora.    You  gave  them  to  me  and  I  won't  do  it ! 
{To  katie.)     Go  on,  Katie! 

{Continues  quarrel  with  mrs.  tutwiler.    "It's  too  much. 
Vve  stood  it  as  long  as  I  can"  etc.) 

Katie.  Where  was  you,  you  big  fathead  that  left  me  waiting 
at  the  moving-pictures  for  an  hour  and  a  half  and  the  hands 
freezing  off  me  ?  No  excuses  !  You  certainly  can  tell  them 
big  whoppers  to  beat  the  band !  I'd  like  to  scratch  your  eyes 
out,  so  I  would! 

Burke.    Do  it,  you  little  cat !    Do  it ! 

Mrs.  Tutwiler.  You  get  them !  You  get  those  bedsocks  or 
I  leave  this  house!     {Enter  george.) 

George.    Stop !   What's  the  matter  ? 

Dora  {furiously  to  him).  And  you,  you  who  are  the  cause  of 
it  all !    How  I  have  worked  and  toiled  and  slaved 

George  {putting  her  aside).  Shut  up!  What  is  all  this 
about  ? 

Mrs.  Tutwiler.  It's  just  the  way  you  go  on,  George,  all 
the  time ! 

George.    /.<? 

Dinwiddie  {following  george  in.  Becomes  infected  with  the 
general  excitement).  Really,  Mr.  Willoughby,  it  seems  to 
me  you  have  cast  reflections  upon  my  honor  as  a  piano- 
tuner  .  .  .  You  will  have  to  see  Mr.  Raabe  himself  .  .  . 

Burke.  Gosh !  Let  me  get  back  to  the  police-station  where 
it's  quiet! 

George.    What  is  all  this  about? 

Dora.    It's  the  papers,  dear ;  really  it  is ! 

George.  Give  them  to  me!  {Grabs  papers  and  hurriedly 
stuffs  them  into  fireplace.) 

Newsboy  {off).    Wuxtry!    Wuxtry!    Wuxtry  just  out! 
{All  start  to  the  door;  george  heads  them  of.) 

George.  Stop!  Not  another  paper  in  this  house  but  the 
Poultry  Magazine  until  the  war  is  over! 
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CUPID  IN  CLAPHAM 

bertie  is  fixing  on  a  roller  skate,  whistling  loudly  as  he  does 

so.    iris  is  at  the  table,  playing  with  paints. 
Nettie  comes  to  the  door  from  scullery.     Properly  dressed 

and  with  more  care  given  to  her  appearance  generally  she 

would  be  a  handsome  woman.    She  is  only  a  little  over  thirty 

but  at  the  moment  looks  more.     She  has  not  yet  taken  the 

curlers  out  of  her  hair  and  they  lie  in  a  flat  ugly  row  across 

her  forehead.     The  sleeves  of  her  dingy  blouse  are  turned 

back  and  her  apron  is  soiled. 
Nettie  {peevishly).    Now  then,  Bert,  stop  making  that  noise. 

How  can  Baby  sleep. 

{She  goes  out  again,     bertie,  having  stopped  whistling 

for  a  moment,  re-starts  from  force  of  habit.) 
Iris.     Mother  said  you  wasn't  to  make  that  noise. 
Bert.     You  aren't  Mother,  so  just  you  be  quiet. 
Iris.     I'm  not  making  noise. 

Bert  {coming  to  table).     What  do  you  think  you're  doing? 
Iris  {covering  her  painting  with  her  outstretched  arms).    Go 

away. 
Bert  {making  a  snatch  at  the  papers).    Oh,  what  do  you  call 

that!     {Laughs.)     A  cow?     It's  a  cat!     It's  old  Watson's 

one-eyed  cat. 
Iris  {whimpering).     It  isn't  a  cat.     It's  a  donkey.     You're  a 

nasty,  horrid  thing.     I'll  tell  Mother.     Go  away. 

{There  is  a  struggle  for  possession  of  the  paper,     bert, 

being  stronger,  is  therefore  victor.) 
Bert  {mimicking).    You  mustn't  make  a  noise.     Mother  said 

you  was  to  be  quiet. 
Iris  {clambering  over  chair  and  table).    I  hate  you!    You're 

a 

(waterbury  comes  in  from  garden  right.     He  is  un* 

shaven,  somewhat  unkempt.) 
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Water.     Now  then,  now  then,  what's  all  this  noise? 

Iris    {holding  up  torn  drawing  and  crying  fretfully).     He 

pulled  it  away  from  me  and  he's  torn  my  lovely  donkey. 
Bert  {sullenly  and  on  the  defensive).     She  wouldn't  let  me 

see  it. 
Nettie  {coming  in  hastily).    What's  all  this  noise?    How  do 

you  think  I'm  ever  going  to  get  Baby  to  sleep  if  you  carry 

on  like  this.    You  might  keep  them  quiet,  Cyril ;  you  haven't 

got  everything  to  do  as  I  have. 
Water,    {aggrieved).     Who  spoilt   them?     They're   always 

yelling.     {To  bertie.)     Now,  then,  out  you  go,  skates  and 

all.    Iris,  shut  up  howling. 

(bertie  goes  out  sulkily,    iris  whimpers  into  her  mother's 

apron,    cyril  crosses  left  to  get  a  match  for  his  pipe.) 
Nettie.     Now  then,  Iris,  stop  that  crying  and  go  and  look 

after  Baby. 

{She  gives  iris  a  perfunctory  kiss,  wipes  the  child's  face 

with  her  apron  and  gives  her  a  push  out  left.     She  herself 

pauses  to  regard  the  crumpled  and  stained  tablecloth.) 
Nettie.     That's  about  done  for  this  cloth. 
Water  {easily).    Has  it?    Get  another. 
Nettie.     You  talk  like  a  child,  Cyril.     Do  you  know  what 

these  things  cost? 
Water.     Well,  what  about  the  one  in  the  other  room? 
Nettie  {horrified).    That's  the  best  one.     It  would  never  do 

for  here. 

(bertie  runs  in  again,  making  a  clatter  with  his  skates.) 
Bertie.     Father,  are  you  going  to  Mr.  Munro's  to-day  ? 
Water.     Yes. 
Bertie.     Can  I  come,  Father  ?    I  want  to  see  Teddy  Munro's 

rabbits  and  he  said 

Water.     No.    You  can't. 

Nettie.     Are  you  going  out?     You  promised  to  mend  the 

blinds 

Bert    {interrupting  and  whining).     Can't  I   come,   Father? 

Teddy 
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Water,   {shouting).     No,  you  can't.     Teddy  will  be  in  bed 

when  I  go.    And  so  will  you,  I  hope. 
(bertie  shuffles  out  sulkily.) 
Nettie.     Those  blinds  are  in  an  awful  state. 
Water.     They  can  go  another  week. 
Nettie.     They  look  horrid  from  outside.     Mrs.  Mason  was 

only  telling  me  yesterday  where  I  could  get  new  cheap  ones. 

Rude  of  her,  I  call  it. 
Water,  {easily).    Never  mind  her. 
Nettie.     That's  easy  enough  to  say.    (iris  comes  in.) 
Iris.     Somebody  at  the  door,  Mother. 
Nettie.     Who  is  it?     If  it's  the  baker,  take  two. 
Iris.     It  isn't  the  baker.     It's  a  woman  with  flowers.    Can  we 

have  some  flowers,  Mother  ? 
Nettie.     No,  we  don't  want  them.     Tell  her  so. 

Iris  {whimpering).     I  should  like  some  flow 

Water,  {shouting).     Did  you  hear  what  your  Mother  said? 

^iris  goes  out  sulkily.) 
Nettie.     What  time  are  you  going  out? 
Water.     Oh — soon ;  after  tea.    What  about  tea,  old  girl  ? 
Nettie.     I  can't  see  about  tea  yet.     I've  got  heaps  of  things 

to  do.     I  wish  you  would  take  Bertie  out  sometimes.     He 

does  tease  Iris  so. 
Water.     I  can't  take  him  to  Munro's. 
Nettie.     He'd  be  all  right  in  the  garden  with  Teddy  for  a 

little  while.     You  could  send  him  home  at  bedtime. 
Water.     I  don't  want  to  have  to  stop  and  think  about  the  kid 

when  I  get  there.     Munro  and  I'll  be  off  to  billiards  or  we 

shan't  get  a  game. 
Nettie.     What  time  shall  you  be  back? 
Water.     Oh,  I  don't  know— not  very  late.    Send  Bert  out  on 

to   the   Common.      If   he   worries   Iris,   be   firm   with   him. 

You  spoil  him,  old  girl. 
Nettie.     When  you've  got  everything  to  do  as  I  have,  you 

can't  be  always  thinking  of  being  firm.     You  should  try  it. 

You're  away  all  day  and  you  don't  know  what  it  means. 
Water.     If  I  do  interfere  you  take  their  part. 
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Nettie.     Only  when  you're  too  hard  on  them. 

Water,  {picking  up  his  hat).    Well — so  long. 

Nettie.     Where  are  you  going?    Not  to  the  Munro's  yet? 

Water.     No — to  get  a  paper  and  a  shave. 

Nettie.     Don't  go  and  fix  up  anything  for  to-morrow  with 

Mr.  Munro  or  anybody  else.     Remember  the  Freemans  are 

coming. 
Water.     So  they  are!     The  16th,  wasn't  it?     To-day  is  the 

15th.    Well— I'm  off.     {Going.) 
Nettie  {suddenly).    April  15th!     {Pause.) 
Water,  {stopping  at  door).    What's  up? 

(nettie,  who  has  been  struck  by  some  memory,  turns 

away  right.) 
Nettie.     You  don't  remember  anything  special  about  April 

15th,  anyway. 

Water  {blankly).     April  15th ? 

Nettie.     Oh,  don't  bother.     It's  only  the  anniversary  of  our 

wedding  day.     It  was  a  Saturday,  too. 

(waterbury,  embarrassed  by  the  sentimental  recollection, 

hesitates  awkwardly.) 
Water.     A  Saturday,  was  it?     Oh,  yes,  I  remember.     I  got 

the  extra  morning  tacked  on  to  my  holidays.     {Crossing  to 

nettie   and  patting  her  on   the  shoulder.)      Well,   that's 

some  time  ago,  isn't  it,  old  girl? 
Nettie.     Yes — ten  years. 
Water.     As  much  as  that?    Time  has  gone. 
Nettie  {with  bitterness).     Time  has  flown,  hasn't  it? 

(waterbury  is  anxious  to  get  away  but  doesn't  know  in 

the  circumstances  how  to  do  it.) 
Water.     Well — ten  years  ago  to-day  and  we  weren't  in  this 

house. 
Nettie.     And  you  weren't  rushing  away  most  of  the  day  after 

seeing  nothing  of  me  all  the  week.    It  used  to  be  hard  work 

to  get  you  to  go — then. 
Water.     I  was  a  bit  of  a  fool,  I  daresay. 
Nettie.     If  that  is  being  a  fool,  you  can  thank  your  stars  you 

are  a  wise  man  now !    Aren't  you  ? 
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Water.     Here — give  me  a  kiss,  old  girl,  for  the  sake  of 

Nettie  {pushing  him  away).    I'm  all  dirty 

Water.  Ten  years  ago  you  wouldn't  have  pushed  me  away. 
{Turning,  not  at  all  reluctantly.)     Well — so  long. 

Nettie  {thoughtfully).    Ten  years! 

(waterbury  is  left,  nettie  right.  There  is  a  tapping 
on  the  window.  They  look  round,  cupid  stands  on  the 
window  ledge.  As  they  look  he  taps  the  window  again  with 
his  arrow,  imperiously,  and  beckons  to  them,  both  run 
forward  but  nettie  is  there  first.  She  opens  the  window. 
cupid  puts  one  foot  in  and  stands  astride  the  sill.  Then  he 
sits  down,  dangling  his  feet  over  the  ledge.  He  is  roguish, 
with  a  habit  of  cocking  his  head  to  one  side  when  asking  a 
question,  and  a  trick  of  using  an  arrow  as  a  flute.) 

Cupid.     How  d'ye  do ! 

Nettie  {nervously).    Very  well,  thank  you. 
(waterbury  stares,  speechless.) 

Cupid.  Are  you  really?  And  yet  you  always  live  in  this 
temperature?     {Shivers  exaggeratedly.) 

Water.     Allow  me  to  close  the  window. 

Nettie.     I'll  put  on  some  more  coals. 

Cupid.  Pray  don't  trouble.  The  outside  air  is  well  enough. 
It's  the  temperature  of  the  room  that  is  wrong.  {Looks  up 
and  down.)  There's  a  draught.  Don't  you  feel  it?  It's 
cold.     {Shivers  again.) 

Water.     The — the  ventilation  is  supposed  to  be  very  good. 

Cupid  {with  affected  solemnity).  The  builder  giveth  windows 
but  it  is  the  inhabitant  who  useth  them.  Of  what  avail  is 
an  electric  fan  in  the  palace  of  the  rich  if  the  master  thereof 
taketh  away  the  plug? 

(cupid  suddenly  jumps  from  the  window  ledge,  crosses 
and  throws  himself  in  a  shabby  old  wicker  chair,  the  only 
"easy"  chair  in  the  room.    It  creaks  and  groans.) 

Cupid  (jumping  up  furiously.)  Ah!  How  dare  you  let  me 
sit  in  that?  It  shatters  my  nerves!  It  shivers  my  soul! 
It 
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Water,    {rushing  forward).     We're   very   sorry — we   didr.'t 

mean  you  to  have 

Cupid  {touching  the  chair  disdainfully  with  his  foot).     Why 

have  it  anywhere  about  when  I'm  near?     You  never  know 

where  I'm  going  to  sit  next,  do  you  ?    Where  is  the  other  one 

— the  stuffed  one  with  the  cushions? 
Nettie.     In  the  front  room. 
Cupid.     What  is  it  doing  there  when  I  am  here  ? 
Nettie.     That  is  the  best  room. 
Cupid.     Let  me  go  to  it  then.     I  must  have  the  best. 
Nettie.     But  there  is  no  fire. 
Cupid.     And  you  put  the  best  chair  where  there  is  no  fire  and 

let  me  sit  in  this !     {Kicking  the  wicker  chair  again.)     Do 

you  wonder  I  don't  stay !    Fetch  it  out !    Fetch  it  out ! 

{They  both  rush  out  for  the  chair,     cupid  turns  and 

faces  the  wicker  chair,  and  tootles  impudently  to  it  on  his 

arrow.) 

(nettie  and  waterbury  re-enter  hastily,  half  dragging, 

half  pushing  the  stufjed  armchair.      They  place  it  down 

center.) 
Cupid  {kicking  wicker  chair).    Burn  it!    It's  a  coffin. 

{They  bundle  it  ignominiously  out.     cupid  sinks  into  the 

stuffed  chair,  and  grins  up  at  them.) 
Cupid  {suddenly,  to  nettie).    I  had  no  idea  you  were  so  old. 

Nettie  {startled).    Old?    I  am 

Cupid.     Forty-two. 

Nettie.     I'm  not.     I  am 

Water  {anxiously).     She  is  younger  than  I  am  and  I'm  only 

thirty-six. 
Cupid.     A  woman  is  as  old  as  she  looks. 
Nettie  {to  cupid,  anxiously).    I  don't  look  forty-two,  do  I? 
Water.     Of  course  not.     But   I've   seen   you  look   younger. 

Perhaps  it's  the  way  you've  done  your  hair. 
Nettie  {putting  up  her  hands  hastily).    Oh,  I  don't  look  really 

forty-two  yet,  do  I  ? 
Cupid  {pointing  at  her  forehead  and  crying  out  angrily).    Ah, 

there  they  are !     There  they  are !     That's  what  did  it :   I 
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knew  it  was.  {Jumps  on  chair  and  sticks  his  arrow  almost 
into  her  hair.  She  shrinks  back,  startled.)  There  they. are! 
Oh,  you  nearly  killed  me  with  them. 

Nettie.     Oh,  what  is  it?    What  have  I  done! 

(waterbury  s tares  helplessly  at  her  and  then  at  cupid.) 

Cupid.  Take  them  out!  Throw  them  on  the  fire!  The 
brutes,  the  spiky  brutes,  the  molden  leaded  screws 

Water,  {with  anxious  explanation).  He  means  those  steel 
things — there 

Nettie.     Them?    They — they're  only  my  hair  curlers. 

Cupid.  Don't  I  know!  Don't  I  feel  them!  Haven't  they 
made  little  holes  in  my  heart  for  years !  Take  them  out ! 
Let  me  twist  them !    Let  me  break  them ! 

(nettie  fumbles  hastily  at  the  curlers,  waterbury  help- 
ing. One  drops,  cupid,  with  malicious  glee,  kicks  it  about, 
nettie  and  waterbury  stand  looking  at  him,  waterbury 
with  the  rest  of  curlers  held  out  in  his  hand.) 

Cupid  {with  pretended  horror  pointing  to  the  one  on  floor). 
Pick  it  up.  I  won't  touch  it.  It  always  pinches  me.  Do 
you  hear?  They  are  pincers  and  every  time  they  clip  your 
hair  they  pinch  my  heart.  {Lays  his  hand  on  his  heart  with 
much  feeling.) 

Nettie  {apologetically).  I — I  put  them  in  to  keep  my  hair 
in  curl  till — till  I've  finished  my  work. 

Cupid.  Have  you  not  learnt,  foolish  woman,  that  the  arrows 
of  Cupid  arc  blunted  by  such  metal?  The  curlers  that  the 
maiden  useth  are  as  a  band  of  iron  round  the  heart  of  the 
lover,  and  of  what  use  is  the  curl  if  the  lover  hath  felt  the 
pinch  of  the  curler ?     {To  waterbury.)     Isn't  that  so? 

Water,  {stammering).  I — certainly— yes.  They  are  very 
ugly. 

Cupid.     Put  them  in  the  fire. 

(waterbury  throws  them  into  the  fire,  nettie  tries  to 
smooth  out  her  hair.) 

Nettie  {to  waterbury).    Is  it  very  dreadful? 
(waterbury  also  tries  to  smooth  it.) 

Cupid  {to  waterbury).    Is  it  very  dreadful? 
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Water.     It  isn't  dreadful  at  all.    It's  so  soft. 

Cupid.  How  long  since  you  stroked  her  hair?  (waterbury 
is  too  embarrassed  to  think,  cupid  turns  to  nettie.)  How 
long  since  he  stroked  your  hair*? 

Nettie.     Not  for  weeks 

Cupid  {sharply).     Weeks'? — Come  now,  more  than  that 

Nettie.     Months. 

Cupid.     Months?    Come  now. 

Nettie  {tearfully).    Years. 

Cupid  {to  waterbury).  Is  it  any  coarser  than  it  was  weeks — 
months — years  ago?     Is  it  thinner 

Nettie.     Cyril,  it  isn't  thinner,  is  it? 

Cupid.  How  is  your  husband  to  know  if  you  put  up  a  railing  ? 
Of  course  you  got  them  from  Binde's  ? 

Nettie.     Yes. 

Cupid.  I  ought  to  know  if  anybody  does  Binde's  bandettes 
and  Winde's  wavers.  Their  names  are  not  mentioned  on 
Mount  Olympus.  What  is  the  use  of  my  blindfolding  your 
lover  if  you  and  Mr.  Binde  take  off  the  bandage  the  day 
after  the  wedding? 

Water.     If  women  only  knew,  sir,  how  the  men  hate — 

Cupid  {sharply).  Then  why  don't  you  tell  them?  {Putting 
up  his  arrow  to  waterbury's  chin.)  And  why  are  you  so 
bristly?  {Pretends  to  shudder.)  Ugh! — did  you  hear  it 
scrape  ? 

Water,  {stroking  his  chin  apologetically).  I — I — haven't 
been  to  the  barber  yet 

Cupid.  I  can't  wait  for  a  barber.  Where  is  that  shaving  mug 
you  had  the  last  time  I  called  ? 

Nettie.  It's  on  the  shelf  in  the  front  room.  It  was  so  pretty 
and  so  good 

Cupid.  On  the  shelf — and  with  a  chin  like  that?  Remem- 
ber, sir,  every  time  you  prick  your  wife  with  a  bristle  from 
such  a  chin,  I  shiver !  Do  you  understand  ?  Go  and  shave. 
(waterbury  turns  obediently.)  Stop,  why  haven't  you  done 
it  before  ? 

Water.     I — I  haven't  had  time 
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Cupid.     Is  your  wife  proud  of  you  like  that? 

Water.     I — I  never  thought 

Cupid.  They  hurt  like  the  devil  when  they  stick  into  one. 
I'm  riddled  with  'em.  The  last  time  I  went  out  with  you 
both  you  ran  one  in  deep,  Cyril.     It  was  like  a  sword. 

Nettie.  He  went  out  with  us?  Why,  when  was  that, 
Cvril 


Cupid.     A  Saturday  afternoon,  eight  years  ago. 

Nettie.     So  long  as  that ! 

Water.     Eight  years ! 

Cupid.  Eight  years — and  you  never  knew  it.  Well,  it  is 
never  too  late  to — shave,  is  it?  (Pushing  waterbury  with 
his  arrow.) 

(waterbury  goes  out.  cupid  suddenly  perches  on  table 
and  regards  nettie  inquisitively ',  from  the  top  of  her  badly 
dressed  hair  to  the  tip  of  her  down-at-heel  slippers,  nettie 
starts  to  come  up  to  him,  then  pauses  and  looks  over  at  him 
timidly ',  eagerly.) 

Nettie.  You  have  come — to  stay?  (Puts  out  a  hand  im- 
ploringly.) 

Cupid  (looking  at  her  hand,  touching  it  with  his  arrow).  Not 
unless  you  wash  your  hands. 

Nettie  (withdrawing  it  hurriedly).    Oh!     It's  the  cleaning. 

Cupid.  You  sit  down  to  dinner  with  hands  like  that.  I 
couldn't  stand  the  sight  of  them. 

Nettie.     The  dirt  gets  into  them. 

Cupid  (matter-of-fact).  Use  glycerine — I  always  recommend 
it. 

Nettie  (taken  aback).    Glycerine! 

Cupid.  And  cucumber.  Wash  your  hands  in  warm  water,  to 
soften  them,  then  apply  remedy  as  directed. 

Nettie.     Yes,  yes,  I  know  how  to  do  it. 

Cupid  (sharply).    Then  why  don't  you  do  it? 

Nettie.     I — I  haven't  time 

Cupid  (angrily).  Haven't  time ! !  That's  what  he  said  about 
his  bristly  chin.     What  have  I  to  do  with  time?     Unless 
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you  can  make  time  I  won't  stay.     {Pointing  arrow  at  her 
hands.)     Fancy  a  lover  kissing  them — like  that ! 

Nettie  {trying  to  hide  them).    He — never 

Cupid.  Never  wants  to?  Of  course  not.  {Surveying  her 
again.)     Ugh !     {Pretends  to  be  overwhelmed.) 

Nettie.     Oh,  what  is  it — what  have  I  done  ? 

Cupid  {pointing  at  her  apron  and  blouse  sleeves).  Coal  dust! 
Black  lead  !  Grease !  Egg  stain  !  Oil !  {Holding  his  nose 
daintily.)  Pah!  {Suddenly  screaming  with  anger.)  Ugh, 
you  fright!    You  fright!     {Turns  to  window.) 

(nettie    reaches    out    her   arms   imploringly,    which    he 
evades.) 

Nettie.     Don't  go — don't  go {Tearing  of  apron.)     I'll 

do  anything  if  only  you'll  stay.    Don't  go — oh,  don't.     (  Cry- 
ing.) 

(cupid  turns  at  window,  suddenly  quiet.) 

Cupid  {coming  center).  That's  better.  One  thing  I  can't 
stand  is  paraffin.  Have  you  got  any  scent  about  you — I 
mean  in  the  house  ?    I  know  it  isn't  on  you. 

Nettie.     I've  got  some  White  lilac — {Going  off  impetuously.) 

Cupid.  Stop.  A  little  carbolic  soap  is  good  enough  for  me. 
(nettie  pauses  helplessly.)  Come  here — no,  not  too  near. 
Sit  down,  (nettie  sits  timidly.)  Have  you  worn  out  all 
your  pink  overalls? 

Nettie  {astonished).    Pink ? 

Cupid.  Pink — or  are  they  on  the  shelf  with  the  shaving 
mug? 

Nettie.     They  are  in  the  cupboard. 

Cupid.  I  thought  so.  Have  you  any  idea  what  a  sight  you 
look  in  this  apron?  {Takes  out  a  tiny  notebook  or  tablet.) 
{Referring  to  it.)  Pink  overalls,  two  embroidered,  one 
trimmed  lace.  I  couldn't  think  of  staying  unless  you  wore  a 
pink  overall. 

Nettie  {jumping  up).     I'll  get  it (cupid  who  is  sitting  on 

table,  puts  up  his  arrow  and  touches  her  hair.    She  stops.) 

Cupid  {referring  to  notes  again,  and  speaking  with  affected 
importance).     Item — present  from  girl  friend,  silver-backed 
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hand  mirror.  (Bowing  mockingly.)  Even  Venus,  madam, 
uses  a  hand  mirror.  (Dreamily.)  I  remember  once — years 
ago — it  might  be  ten  years — I  went  for  a  walk,  on  business. 
It  was  in  June.  It  was,  I  think,  somewhere  on  a  heath.  The 
air  was  rich  with  the  scent  of  budding  trees  and  green  things. 
The  firs  rustled  in  a  soft  wind  which  shook  odors  from 
their  branches.  The  night  was  too  beautiful  for  the  birds 
to  go  to  bed  and  thrushes  were  calling  to  one  another  in  the 
twilight.  The  new  stems  of  the  heather  and  the  moss  made 
soft  walking  for  our  feet  as  we  left  the  long  white  road  and 
climbed  a  hill.  There  were  three  of  us,  and  we  were  alone, 
with  the  birds,  and  the  night,  and  the  stars,  and  a  June  moon. 
Everything  was  bathed  in  the  glory  of  that  evening  sky.  It 
was  not  white  nor  was  it  gold  nor  silver.  It  was  a  radiance. 
( nettie  listens,  rapt.)  We  crossed  the  heath.  I  played  on 
my  flute  and  those  two  followed  as  in  a  dream.  They 
wandered  unknowingly  for  their  eyes  were  fixed  on  me. 
I  led  them  to  the  hilltop  and  they  saw  they  were  alone — 
with  me.  And  with  a  touch  of  my  arrow  I  loosened  the  girl's 
hair  and  it  came  down  a  shower  of  silver  and  gold  and 

covered  me (nettie  hides  her  face  in  her  hands.)     I 

tossed  it  to  the  winds  and  the  moonlight  caught  it.  I  kissed 
it,  I  twined  it  round  my  neck  and  its  threads  held  me  as 
bands  of  steel.  I  crushed  it  with  my  hands,  I  bathed  my 
face  in  its  softness,  I 

Nettie  (unable  to  repress  her  emotion).  It  was  mine — it  was 
mine — and  Cyril — he 

Cupid  (matter  of  fact) .    Yours !    What— that ! ! 

Nettie  (crying,  ashamed  to  look  up).    Oh! 

Cupid  (disdainfully).    A  mop  of  yellow  tow! 

Nettie  (looking  up,  and  feeling  her  hair  eagerly).  Is  it  too 
late?    Is  it  too  late?    It  is  soft  still,— feel  it! 

Cupid  (touching  it  with  his  arrow,  more  gently).    Not  so  bad. 

Nettie.     And  it  shines  sometimes — when  I 

Cupid.     When  you  have  time  to  make  it. 

Nettie.  Yes,  yes — but  look,  you  will  see — I'll  do  it  in  the 
way  Cyril  used  to  like.     (Jumping  up.)     You'll  see.     (Anx- 
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iously.)     You  won't  go  for  a  minute — will  you — Oh,  wait 
for  a  minute ! 

( cupid  sits  cross-legged  on  the  table,     nettie  goes  out 
hastily,     cupid  tootles  his  arrow  at  the  audience.) 
(waterbury  comes  in,  rather  jauntily.) 
(cupid  stares  at  him  mischievously  and  tootles  his  arrow- 
flute  up  in  his  face,     waterbury  is  disconcerted.) 

Cupid  {touching  waterbury's  chin  with  arrow).  Very  good. 
I  should  think  she'd  like  to  stroke  it  now. 

Water,  {startled).  Eh?  {Takes  out  his  penknife  and  ner- 
vously starts  to  clean  his  nails.) 

Cupid  {sharply).    Don't  do  that. 

Water,  (startled  again).     I — I — beg  your  pardon! 

CUPID.  Then  don't  do  it  again.  Does  she  admire  you  when 
you  do  that?  Does  she  do  her  hair  in  the  sitting-room! 
What's  a  bedroom  for  ?  Only  to  sleep  in '?  Why  don't  you 
use  the  bathroom  or  is  that  kept  for  visitors  at  Christmas 
time?  Get  a  manicure  set  and  tie  it  to  the  wash  basin. 
Where  are  your  slippers — or  do  you  always  go  about  in 
ugly  boots? 

Water,  {apologetically).     I — er  usually  change. 

Cupid.     Where  are  your  slippers? 

(waterbury  turns  hastily  to  pick  up  a  pair  of  broken- 
down  leather  slippers.) 

Cupid.  Not  those!  Not  those!  (waterbury  drops  them 
hastily,  cupid  goes  on  more  calmly.)  Where  are  the  slip- 
pers she  worked  for  you  eight  years  ago  ?  {Repeating  slowly 
and  emphatically.)  WThere  are  the  slippers  she  worked  for 
you  eight  years  ago?     Green  ground  with  roses 

Water.     They — they're  rather  brilliant  and 

Cupid.  How  dare  you  laugh!  I  helped  her  to  make  them! 
You've  worn  worse  things  than  those  in  the  past.  What 
about  the  knitted  tie  she  gave  you  on  your  25th  birthday? 
You  wore  it  to  the  City.     Wear  the  slippers  to  the  City. 

Water,  {startled).    Eh?— I— I 

Cupid  {mockingly).  Wear  the  slippers  to  the  City!  Fetch 
them  out — look  for  them  on  the  shelf  with  the  shaving  cup — 
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and  the  pink  overalls — and  the  hemstitched  bedsDread — and 
half  a  dozen  cigarette  ash  trays — and  the  table  napkins ! 
{During  these  taunts  waterbury  rushes  out  and  returns 
hastily  with  slippers.)  You  would  certainly  want  me  with 
you  if  you  went  in  those !  They're  nicely  worked,  aren't 
they?  Do  you  remember  when  she  did  them?  No,  of 
course  not.  {Change  of  tone.)  By  how  many  goals  did 
Chelsea  beat  the  Rangers  at  Stamford  Bridge  seven  years 
ago — crowds  of  people — terrific  enthusiasm?  You  threw 
up  your  hat  at  the  end  and  lost  it  ?    Three  to  two,  was  it 

Water,  {eagerly).    No — four  to  one! 

Cupid  {with  sudden  fury).  Bah!  And  you  can't  remember 
when  she  worked  the  slippers ! 

Water,  {feebly  apologetic).    I  daresay  she  kept  it  a  secret 

Cupid.  Try  again.  She  bought  the  wool  for  your  birthday 
and  you  were  to  read  aloud  to  her  as  she  worked. 

Water.     Oh,  yes,  I  remember. 

Cupid.     Oh,  do  you  really ! 

Water.     But  I  did  sit  and  read  to  her 

Cupid.  One — two — three — four — was  it  as  many  times  as 
that  ?  Fool !  Don't  think  she  wanted  to  tie  you  to  her  foot- 
stool. As  long  as  I  was  with  her,  she  was  happy.  But  you 
know  I  can't  stand  everything. 

Water.     And  you  went  away 

Cupid.  When  you  stopped  the  readings  altogether.  I  always 
thought  her  hands  so  pretty  as  she  worked  at  the  slippers. 
I  don't  find  them  so  soft  as  they  were  then — do  you?  Yet 
I  saw  a  man  kiss  them — often. 

Water,  {startled).     WThat! 

Cupid  {dreamily).  She  had  very  soft  hands  and  cool  and 
the  man  was  in  trouble  and  she  rested  his  head  on  her  bosom 
and  pressed  her  fingers  to  his  forehead,  just  over  his  eyes. 
Before  then  he  had  only  thought  of  them  as  pretty  things 
to  hang  rings  on.  Now  he  took  them  and  bent  his  head  over 
them  and  kissed  them! 

Water,  {in  a  low  voice).    I  did  it!    I  did  it! 

(nettie  comes  in.     She  has  put  on  one  of  the  famous 
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overalls,  which  is  fashioned  like  a  simple  frock.     Her  hair 

is    becomingly    dressed,    though   simply,    and   her    eyes   are 

shining.      waterbury    turns    and   stares    in    astonishment. 

They  face  one  another.) 
Water.     Nettie ! 
Cupid  {without  turning  to  look).    You  haven't  put  on  a  hair 

net,  have  you?     I  left  a  house  only  last  week  because  She 

bought  one.     I  broke  my  arrow  in  it. 
Nettie.     No — oh,  no. 
Cupid.     Come  here,      (nettie  and  waterbury  come  up  to 

him  like  children.)     Now,  what  can  you  do?    Can  you  make 

good  conversation?     Can  you  turn  an  epigram  or  versify? 

Come,  I  like  to  be  amused. 
Nettie.     We  used  to  sing — 
Water.     You  did,  you  mean. 
Nettie.     You  did,  too.    You  had  a  fine  voice. 
Cupid.     This    is    promising.      What   will    you    sing?      Your 

memories  are  rather  rusty:  no  doubt  your  voices  are  also. 

But  come — try! 

Water.     I  can't — really 

Nettie.     That  duet  we  used  to  sing,  Cyril — when  we  were 

engaged. 
Water.     Ah,  yes.     {Apologetically  to  cupid.)     It's  rather  an 

old  thing. 
Cupid.     Don't  mention  it.    I  expect  nothing  else  when  you  are 

so  out  of  practice.     {Waving  his  arrow  as  a  baton.)     Now 

then — one — two — three 

(There  are  several  disastrous — and  amusing  attempts — 

memory  and  voices  growing  stronger  as  they  proceed.    After 

getting  it  at  last  with  some  success  waterbury  breaks  down 

again.) 
Water.     Hang  it — I'll  do  it  yet. 
Nettie.     Your  voice  is  as  good  as  ever,  Cyril. 
Water.     And  so  is  yours. 

{They  beam  smilingly  at  one  another,     waterbury  sud- 
denly steps  forward.)    Nettie ! 
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Nettie.     Cyril ! 

{They  embrace,     cupid  jumps  up  on  table  and  tootles 
happily,  gayly,  on  his  flute-arrow.) 

CURTAIN 


Note:  It  is  suggested  that  some  simple  melody,  introduced  at  his 
first  appearance,  should  be  repeated  constantly  by  him  through  the 
play,  and  be  played  at  the  end. 
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Scene:  The  kitchen  of  a  remote  New  England  farmhouse  in 
the  early  itfoo's.  It  is  a  bright  sunshiny  morning  and  a  girl 
is  rolling  out  dough  at  a  table  center; — a  young  girl  in  a 
plain,  quaintly  made  calico  dress  and  apron.  Her  hair  is 
very  red  and  she  is  not  pretty  according  to  the  plump,  pink 
and  white  edicts  of  her  day.  She  is  light  and  quick  of  mo- 
tion as  she  goes  from  table  to  old  brick  oven,  part  of  the 
great  open  fireplace  which  occupies  most  of  the  back  wall. 
A  crane  and  kettle  hang  here  and  there  are  various  pots  and 
pans  piled  in  a  nearby  sink.  A  churn  stands  in  one  corner, 
bits  of  blue  and  white  crockery  about,  a  red  geranium  on 
window  sill,  through  which  may  be  seen  country  fields  and 
trees.  Door  right  leads  outdoors;  it  stands  half  open  when 
the  curtain  rises.  The  door  opposite  at  the  left  leads  into 
another  room  of  the  house. 

Girl    {singing   with   cheerful   unconcern).     "Hark   from   the 

tombs  a  doleful  sound " 

{She  punctuates  her  singing  by  thumps  with  the  rolling 
pin.) 

"My  ears  attend  the  cry — 
Ye  living  men  come  view  the  ground 
Where  you  must  shortly  lie." 

(  There  is  a  knock  at  the  door  and  a  brown  face  suddenly 
peers  round  it.  It  is  a  thin  face,  with  twinkling  dark  eyes 
and  a  shock  of  wild  dark  hair.  It  is  followed  by  a  thin  body 
in  shabby  clothes.) 
Man  {in  a  rich  voice  with  a  hint  of  brogue  and  a  lingering 
relish  over  each  phrase  such  as  only  an  Irishman  can  turn). 
Good  day  to  you,  Lady  of  the  House,  though  it's  a  queer 
sort  of  a  tune  you  do  be  singing. 
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Girl.     'Tisn't  a  tune,  Mister,  it's  a  hymn. 

Man.  It  is,  more's  the  pity.  I'm  thinking  the  Lord  God 
himself  wouldn't  want  to  be  claiming  such  a  poor  one. 

Girl  {shocked).  Oh,  dear,  you  hadn't  ought  to  say  things  like 
that. 

Man.  It's  the  truth  and  I  can  speak  it  as  well  as  the  next  one, 
though  when  it  comes  to  lying  I  can  do  better  nor  most. 
{He  has  pushed  door  wide  and  is  half  in.) 

Girl  {fearfully).     If  you're  a  tramp,  you  musn't  come  in. 

Man  {taking  a  step  farther).     But  I  am  in,  Colleen. 

Girl.  Then  you  must  go  right  out  again;  the  Widow  Boggs 
doesn't  like  tramps. 

Man.     Oh,  doesn't  she  now,  it's  thousand  pities. 

Girl.     It's  her  kitchen  and  you  can't  stay  in  it. 

Man  {persuasively).  Well,  now  I  could  be  taking  a  bite  on 
the  doorstep.     {He  points  behind  him.) 

Girl.     And  I'm  not  to  give  victuals  to  any  as  asks. 

Man.  I  haven't  been  asking  for  any.  {He  eyes  her  care* 
fully.)  It's  a  queer  thing  now,  a  young  slip  of  a  girl  like 
you  singing  of  death  and  the  tomb  on  a  fine  September 
morning. 

Girl  {glancing  towards  window).  I  expect  it  is  a  nice  morn- 
ing.    I've  been  too  busy  to  go  farther'n  the  back  stoop. 

Man.  There's  a  shine  on  every  leaf  and  grass-blade  that 
would  be  blindin'  the  two  eyes  in  your  head. 

Girl  {admiring  in  spite  of  her  scruples).  I  never  heard  a 
tramp  talk  like  you  before. 

Man  {grinning).  Sure,  an'  there  never  was  one  the  like  o'  me 
before.  {He  draws  a  step  nearer.)  Did  you  ever  think  o' 
that  now,  Colleen, — this  great  ball  of  a  wdld  ploughin'  it's 
way  through  space  and  the  centuries  an'  never  two  creatures 
the  same,  never  at  all,  at  all  ? 

Girl  {wonderingly).  Why,  no,  I  never  did.  It's  kind  of 
solemn  sounding  like  the  Bible  when  the  Reverend  Simpson 
reads  it  Sundays.  {Suddenly  she  begins  to  sniff,  remember- 
ing the  cookies  in  the  oven.)  Oh,  mercy  me,  that  batch'll  be 
burned  to  a  crisp! 
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(She  leaves  him  to  dart  over  to  the  Dutch  oven,  taking  out 
pan  ruefully,     man  draws  nearer  and  also  sniffs.) 

Girl.     Oh,  my,  they're  black  as  anything. 

Man  (peering  at  them).  I  don't  suppose  you'd  be  letting  me 
taste  a  few.  I've  got  no  objection  to  a  little  healthy  char, 
especially  when  I  made  my  breakfast  of  green  apples  four 
hours  back. 

Girl  (hesitating  as  she  brings  pan  to  table).  There  couldn't 
be  any  harm  in  that  exactly.  (She  sets  them  down  before 
him.)  Only  you  mustn't  pass  on  the  word  you  got  anything 
here.    We  don't  hold  with  tramps  round  here. 

Man  (seating  himself  comfortably  to  eat).  Not  even  when 
they've  got  a  pack  o'  goods  to  peddle?  (He  points  to  the 
one  he  has  left  on  doorstep.) 

Girl  (eyeing  it  curiously).  The  Widow  Boggs  says  a  pedler 
will  always  try  to  cheat  you,  but  I  like  to  see  what  they 
have  in  their  packs  just  the  same. 

Man  (eating  cookies  with  relish).  Let  you  be  giving  me  a 
sup  from  that  pan  of  milk  yonder  and  I'll  show  you  the  lot 
with  pleasure. 

Girl  (falling  more  and  more  under  his  spell).  It's  only  but- 
ter-milk left  from  churning.  I  dassent  give  you  any  other, 
for  the  Widow  set  the  morning's  herself.  But  you  can  have 
all  o'  this,  I  was  just  carryin'  it  out  to  the  pig.  (She  brings 
it  over.) 

Man  (helping  himself).  Now  I  wouldn't  be  the  man  to  rob 
a  pig.  A  pig's  a  fine  animal  for  all  anyone  may  say  about 
it,  and  a  gifted  one,  too.  Did  you  ever  hear  how  a  pig  is 
able  to  see  the  wind? 

Girl  (shaking  her  head).     No. 

Man.  It's  as  true  as  the  nose  on  your  face  and  in  Ireland 
they  do  be  holding  the  pig  in  great  reverence  for  it. 

Girl  (laughing  out  suddenly).  'Twould  be  funny  if  our  old 
sow  could!     But  how  can  you  be  sure? 

Man  (reprovingly).  Just  because  I  don't  be  havin'  wisdom 
enough  to  understand  a  pig's  talk,  I  wouldn't  be  doubtin'  its 
powers. 
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Girl   {considering  the  matter),     Hiram  isn't  like  that.     He 

doubts  everything  till  he  can  prove  it's  so. 
Man  {pausing  in  his  meal).     Sure,  an'  it  must  be  a  very  dull 

life  he  leads  himself !     Who  might  he  be  now,  Colleen  ? 
Girl.     He's  the  Widow  Boggs'  son. 
Man.     An'  it's  a  poor  kind  of  a  pair  they  must  be  makin',  not 

that  I  intend  criticizing  your  relations  after  you  treatin'  me 

so  pleasant. 
Girl.     They're   not  my  relations.      {She  hesitates  and  goes 

on  a  bit  self-consciously.)     Leastways  not  yet,  they  ain't. 
Man    {regarding  her  curiously).     And  what  would  you  be 

doing  in  their  kitchen  with  you  no  kin  at  all? 
Girl  {explaining  as  she  rolls  out  more  cookies).     I've  been 

the   Widow    Boggs'    Bound-Girl    for   goin'    on   nine   years. 

She  took  me  from  Cranberry  Common  when  I  was  ten  an' 

my  folks  died.    I've  been  workin'  for  her  ever  since  to  earn 

my  board  an'  keep  an'  clothes. 
Man  {shrewdly).     I'm  thinkfn'  the  Widow  Boggs  is  a  woman 

to  drive  a  sharp  bargain,  but  what  about  this  son  of  her's? 
Girl  {shyly,  pausing  in  her  work).     Hiram  an'  me  are  goin* 

to  get  married  soon's  the  crops  are  all  in. 
Man.     Is  that  the  truth  now?     An'  what  sort  of  a  man  is 

he? 
Girl  {proudly,  but  with  no  great  show  of  enthusiasm).     Oh, 

he's    very    steady    an'    dependable.      I'm    lucky,    everyone 

thinks, — what  with  bein'  only  a  Bound-Out  Girl  an'  havin* 

red  hair  into  the  bargain.     {She  smooths  an  escaping  lock 

from  her  forehead.) 
Man.     Sure,  an'   'tis   a   great  glory  on  your  head,  Colleen* 

didn't  you  be  knowin'  that? 
Girl    {wonderingly).     No,    Mister,    it's    not   considered   that 

hereabouts.     But   Hiram   says  he'll   overlook   it   seein'   I'm 

broke  to  his  ways,  an'  the  Widow  Boggs  says  maybe  if  I 

don't  go  runnin'  out  bareheaded  in  the  sun  an'  if  I  comb 

it  night  an'  mornin'  with  an  iron  comb,  maybe  in  time  it'll 

darken  to  a  decent  shade. 
Man.     God  forbid  f    In  the  old  country  they  do  be  callin'  it 
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a  Queen's  Color.  My  own  Grandmother  had  the  same, — 
God  rest  her  soul!  (He  crosses  himself  piously,  then  con- 
tinues with  relish.)  Many's  the  time  I've  heard  her  tell 
how  'twas  held  to  be  a  sign  of  blessing  from  the  Fairy 
Folk  themselves  an'  the  redder  it  was  the  more  power  you 
would  be  havin'  over  them. 

Girl.  If  I  told  that  to  Hiram  an'  the  Widow  they'd  never 
believe  me. 

Man  (philosophically,  taking  another  cooky).  Then  it  would 
be  a  waste  o'  good  breath. 

Girl  (sighing  and  cutting  out  more  cookies).  Maybe  t'would 
be,  Mister. 

Man  (curiously).  An'  why  would  they  be  leavin'  you  to 
keep  the  house  here  by  yourself? 

Girl  (in  matter-of-fact  tones).  Oh,  they've  gone  to  attend 
Mis'  Sally  Robbins'  funeral  a  couple  of  miles  down  the 
road.    But  I  couldn't  leave  the  bakin'. 

(The  man  gives  a  dramatic  start  in  his  chair.) 

Man  (solemnly).     Is  it  the  truth  you're  tellin'  me,  Colleen? 

Girl  (surprised).  Why,  yes,  Mister,  they  never  like  to  miss 
a  funeral. 

Man  (wagging  his  head  wisely).  I  might  have  known  it. 
The  third  sign  to-day. 

Girl  (curiously).     What  sign? 

Man  (impressively).  Did  you  never  hear  how  the  first  per- 
son you'll  be  talking  to  on  the  road  to  a  funeral  is  bound 
to  be  bringing  you  great  good  fortune? 

Girl  (shaking  her  head).  No,  an'  I've  been  to  funerals  and 
funerals. 

Man  (easily).  Then  you  were  never  meeting  with  the  right 
person  surely.  (Continuing.)  An'  maybe  you'll  be  tellin' 
me  what  day  o'  the  month  it  is,  in  case  I  might  be  wrong 
in  my  own  calculations. 

Girl.  It's  the  thirteenth  o'  September.  I  know  it  'count  o'  the 
funeral  an'  because  Hiram  said  we'd  better  be  settin'  our 
weddin'  day  for  a  month  from  now. 

Man   (wagging  his  head).     Then  I  made  no  mistake.     The 
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thirteenth  it  is  an'  that's  my  lucky  day,  Colleen.  My  Gran- 
nie read  it  in  the  stars  an'  me  a  bit  of  a  lad  squattin'  cross- 
legged  before  the  peat  fire  in  County  Clare.  "Michael 
O'Donovan  Patrick  Sweeney,"  says  she,  "there's  luck  for  you 
in  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  month  as  long  as  there's  breath 
in  your  body.  Born  on  the  thirteenth  you  were  an'  wedded 
on  the  thirteenth  you'll  be."  I  was  mindin'  myself  of  her 
words  this  very  mornin'  as  I  took  up  my  pack  an'  started 
off.  But  that  wasn't  the  only  sign,  for  I  hadn't  so  much 
as  made  the  first  turning  when  what  should  I  see  in  a  field 
but  a  great  black  cow.  Stock  still  she  stood,  starin'  at  me, 
an'  not  so  much  as  one  white  hair  from  the  horns  of  her  to 
her  switchin'  tail. 

Girl.     That  must  have  been  Squire  Sawyer's  old  black  Betsy. 

Man.  It's  rare  good  fortune  to  meet  with  an  all  black  cow 
an'  when  it's  the  thirteenth  day  o'  the  month  as  well,  there's 
sure  to  be  something  more  nor  common  in  it. 

Girl.  I'm  glad  you  tolcf  me.  I'll  watch  out  from  now  on. 
{She  carries  pan  of  cookies  to  the  oven.) 

Man  {watching  her  more  and  more  approvingly).  You've  a 
light  foot,  I  see.  {He  points  to  it.)  An'  a  well-turned  ankle. 
I'm  thinkin'  you  can  dance  better  nor  most? 

Girl  {pleased,  but  firm).  We  don't  hold  with  danchV  much 
in  these  parts.  Folks  think  it's  sinful  besides  bein'  a  waste 
o'  time  an'  shoe  leather. 

Man  {snorting).  An'  that's  all  they  know  about  it,  bad  cess  to 
the  lot  of  them.  Did  you  never  read  in  the  Bible  how 
King  David  himself  danced  before  the  Lord? 

Girl  {doubtfully).  But  that  was  a  long  time  ago.  Times 
has  changed. 

Man.  I'm  thinkin'  the  Lord  God's  not  grown  tired  of  a 
light  foot  an' a  good  bit  of  a  tune.  {To  her.)  Don't  you  be 
likin'  to  hear  one  yourself  now? 

Girl.  I'm  very  fond  of  music.  {Confidingly.)  Hiram's 
promised  me  a  melodion,  so's  I  can  learn  to  play  hymns  on 
it  this  winter. 

Man  {scornfully).     Hymns,  is  it?     I'll  teach  you  better  nor 
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that,  Colleen.  {Eagerly.)  Tunes,  why  my  head's  ringm' 
with  them  day  an'  night.  I've  only  to  pick  them  off  the 
same  as  you  would  oe  gatherin'  berries  from  a  bush.  There 
isn't  a  mood  you'd  be  havin'  on  you,  but  I  could  be  nndin' 
a  tune  to  suit  it.  An'  what's  a  melodion  compared  to  a 
fiddle  but  the  light  a  tallow  candle  would  make  an'  it  gut- 
terin'  in  the  face  of  the  moon? 

Girl  {wistfully).  Do  you  carry  your  fiddle  in  your  pack, 
Mister  ? 

Man  {rising).  Let  you  listen  an*  I'll  be  playin'  you  the  one 
they  do  be  callin'  "the  Londonderry  Air."  {He  goes  to  the 
doorstep,  opens  his  pack  and  returns  with  an  old 
fiddle,  which  he  begins  to  tune,  talking  as  he  tightens 
and  plucks  at  the  strings.)  You  won't  be  hearing  the  like 
of  it  anywhere  nowadays.  It's  an  old  tune  and  a  stolen 
tune,  for  they  say  Blind  Shemus  Dogherty  brought  it  back 
an'  he  spendin'  seven  years  along  o'  the  Fairies  in  the  burnin' 
Hill.  It's  merry  and  sad  and  queer  an'  there's  magic  in  it, 
Colleen,  for  them  that  have  the  heart  to  hear. 

Girl  {wonderingly).  But  don't  folks  hear  with  their  ears, 
Mister  ? 

Man  {fitting  fiddle  to  his  chin).  It's  only  them  as  listens  with 
the  heart  that  hears  the  true  Magic.  An'  a  heart  does  be 
needin'  music  the  same  as  the  grass  does  be  needin'  rain. 

{He  draws  the  bow  across  the  strings  and  plays  the  haunt- 
ing strains  of  the  "Londonderry  Air,"  now  gay  and  quick 
like  an  old  reel,  now  low  and  minor  and  lingering.  He 
sways  to  the  rhythms  as  he  plays,  and  his  eyes  never  leave 
the  girl's  face  as  she  stands  spell-bound  before  him,  her 
two  little  floury  hands  clasped  rapturously  upon  her  calico 
chest.  As  the  tune  ends  she  draws  a  deep  breath  and  turns 
half  dazed,  shining  eyes  to  him.) 

Girl  {softly).  Oh,  Mister,  't  was  like  every  thin'  in  the  world 
an'  more  beside. 

Man  {approvingly).  Then  you  listened  with  the  heart,  Col- 
leen. Every  little  note  it  did  be  fallin'  upon  it  like  a  sweet 
rain. 
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Girl  (still  wondering).  Yes,  it  watered  my  heart.  I  could 
feel  it.  (She  presses  her  hands  there.)  I  knew  what  the 
music  meant  as  long  as  you  played,  but  now  I  can't  remem- 
ber.    Only,  nothin'll  ever  be  same  again  now  I've  heard  it. 

Man  (putting  down  fiddle).  You'll  be  knowin'  I  speak  the 
truth  when  I  tell  you  a  fiddle's  better  nor  a  melodion.  Isn't 
it  so,  now?  (He  turns  to  her  questioning ly.)  I  might  be 
makin'  so  bold  as  to  call  you  by  name,  if  I  could  be  knowin' 
of  it? 

Girl  (still  under  the  music's  spell).     Martha  Rose. 

Man.  Sure  it's  pretty  an'  suits  you  well,  only  I'd  be  turnin' 
it  round  about  an'  call  you  Rose  Martha,  if  I  had  my  way. 

Girl.  Hiram  likes  plain  Martha  best,  so  I'll  .be  leavin'  out 
the  Rose  once  we're  married. 

Man.  It's  a  pity, — there's  never  enough  roses  in  the  world, 
not  even  in  June. 

Girl  (suddenly  rousing  herself).  Oh,  mercy  me,  if  I  haven't 
gone  an'  let  another  pan  o'  cookies  go  up  in  smoke.  (She 
runs  to  oven  and  takes  them  out  guiltily.)  I  never  did  burn 
two  whole  pans  in  all  my  life  before ! 

Man  (watching  her  take  them  out).  I'm  thinkin'  they're  past 
hope,  even  for  the  likes  o'  my  stomach! 

Girl  (throwing  the  panful  into  fire).     The  Widow  Boggs'd 
scold  me  for  a  week  steady  if  she  smelt  'em. 
(She  returns  to  table  and  rolls  out  more.) 

Man    (touching  her  hand  as  she  rolls  dough).     Let  you  be 
turnin'  over  your  palm  an'  I'll  tell  your  fortune  for  you. 
(girl  starts  to  do  so,  then  draws  back.) 

Man  (begins  coaxing  her).  Come  now,  'twon't  cost  you  a 
penny  an'  you  needo't  be  afraid.  I  can  see  it's  a  fine  one 
you'll  be  having. 

Girl  (hesitating).  'Tisn't  that,  Mister,  it's  the  Widow  Boggs 
an'  Hiram.  They  don't  believe  in  tellin'  fortunes.  They 
say  it's  wicked  an'  bad  as  breakin'  a  commandment. 

Man.  An'  who  are  they  to  be  passin'  judgment  the  same 
as  the  Lord  God  himself? 
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Girl  {nervously).  Oh,  you  hadn't  ought  to  be  so  blasphe- 
meous. 

Man.     Lord  bless  me,  what  do  you  want  me  to  say? 

Girl.     You  could  just  say — "Bless  me." 

Man.     Well,  bless  me,  then,  give  over  your  little  floury  paw. 

Girl  {doing  so  half  fearfully).  Can  you  see  it  all  there,  plain 
as  in  writin'  ? 

Man  {bending  over  it).  Plainer  nor  writin'  it  is,  Rose 
Martha,  an'  there's  a  long  life  here  an'  a  happy  one  an'  a 
marriage — .{He  darts  her  a  quick  look  which  she  is  too 
absorbed  to  note)  with  a  dark  thin  sort  of  a  man. 

Girl  {softly  to  herself).  That's  queer.  Hiram's  short  an' 
square  an'  what  hair  he  has  is  light. 

Man  {going  on  with  renewed  vigor).  But  that's  not  the  half 
of  what  I'm  seeing.  There's  travel  here,  an'  the  roads 
of  all  the  world  from  white  May  to  red  October.  An' 
you  walkin'  of  them  with  the  dark  man  by  your  side  an' 
there's  music  an'  the  dancin'  of  many  feet 

Girl  {nervously).  But,  Mister,  supposin'  that — that  I  was 
to  marry  a  fairish  man. 

Man  {stubbornly).  I  see  it  written  plain, — you'll  be  mating 
with  a  dark  man. 

Girl.     But  how  can  it  be  when  Hi 

Man  {breaking  in).  You  can't  be  askin'  a  how  and  a  why  of 
Fate.  Those  were  my  Grannie's  very  words  to  me  an' 
she  tellin'  me  a  strange  fortune  of  a  land  across  the  sea  an' 
a  girl  with  hair  like  little  flames  an'  as  many  freckles  as 
there  are  stars  on  the  Milky  Way. 

Girl  {startled).     Did  she  tell  you  that? 

Man.  She  did,  an'  more  beside!  There'll  be  the  sound  of 
flowers  in  her  name,  Lad,"  my  old  Grannie  said,  "an'  a 
plain  bit  of  a  thorny  one  too,  so  you'll  be  makin'  no  mis- 
take. 

{He  watches  the  effect  of  this  upon  her  and  seems  pleased. 
Suddenly  he  drops  her  hand,  draws  her  to  him  and  kisses  her 
full  on  the  mouth.) 

Girl  {faintly  as  he  lets  her  go).     Oh,  Mister,— Oh. 
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Man  {watching  her  with  shining  eyes).  Look  up  at  me,  Lit- 
tle Bound-Girl,  have  they  kept  you  shut  up  in  their  four 
walls  so  long  you  can't  be  tellin'  love  when  you're  meetin' 
with  it? 

Girl  {faltering).     I'm — frightened,  Mister. 

Man.  I  wouldn't  be  harmin'  a  hair  o'  your  head,  an'  every 
one  a  candle  to  light  you  to  Paradise. 

Girl.  'Tain't  you  I'm  scared  of, — it's  Me.  {Low.)  I'm 
feelin'  things  that  I  hadn't  ought  to  feel, — not  with  me  an' 
Hiram  cried  three  times  aready  in  Meetin'. 

{She  looks  at  him  beseechingly,  but  with  dawning  emo- 
tion.) 

Man  {catching  her  hands  and  speaking  with  sudden  contri- 
tion). Listen  to  me  well,  Colleen,  maybe  I  didn't  be  tellin' 
you  all  I  saw.  There's  cold  an'  hunger  written  there,  too, 
for  a  road  can  be  a  lonesome  dark  place  an'  you  a  long  way 
from  any  lighted  door, — an'  maybe  then  they'll  be  shuttin' 
it  in  your  face.    An'  you  not  growing  young  with  the  years. 

Girl  {slowly).  But  everybody  grows  old  sometime,  don't 
they,  Mister? 

Man  {drawing  her  closer  to  him).  I  couldn't  be  denyin'  that, 
an'  I  wouldn't  be  changing  the  road  for  the  finest  farm  in 
your  county  or  a  grand  house  in  Boston  or  Philadelphia. 

Girl  {hesitating).     But  supposin'  you  get  hungry,  Mister? 

Man  {significantly).  An  empty  belly's  a  hard  thing,  but  it's 
nothin'  to  a  heart  that's  never  had  its  fill  o'  love. 

Girl  {still  objecting,  though  nearly  won  over).  An'  there's 
winter  comin'  on. 

Man  {twinkling).  Sure,  an'  I  wouldn't  be  above  takin'  a 
hint  or  two  from  the  birds  an'  beatin'  my  way  South. 

Girl  {still  hesitant).  But  birds  are  different,  Mister;  they 
got  wings. 

Man  {persuasively).  We'll  be  following  after  the  sun  and 
the  warm  winds,  Rose  Martha,  an'  some  day  we'll  be  comin' 
to  a  village  where  the  women  have  got  kindly  eyes  an'  the 
cattle  are  fat  an'  the  barns  do  be  full.  And  I'll  turn  my 
hand  to  tinkering  again  and  fiddling  for  weddings  and  dances 
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the  winter  through.  Sure,  we'll  be  earnin'  our  food  an'  a 
warm  bed  in  the  hay  o'  nights, — whisperin'  together  thoughts 
the  like  we  wouldn't  be  havin'  at  all  in  your  great  four 
poster  beds. 

Girl  {fascinated  but  still  doubtful).  You're  askin'  me  to 
leave  a  lot,  Mister.  'Tisn't  every  girl  gets  a  chance  like 
mine. 

Man  {quickly).  'Tisn't  every  girl  I'm  asking  to  go  with  me. 
{Wheedling.)  An'  as  to  that  I'll  be  givin'  you  gifts  too, — 
fine  gifts  the  sort  every  girl  wouldn't  be  gettin'  for  her  mar- 
riage. The  four  winds  of  heaven,  I'll  be  giving  you,  an' 
twisty  brown  roads,  an'  the  sight  of  hills  an'  green  islands 
an'  the  wrinklin'  old  sea.  You'll  be  gettin'  the  song  of 
birds  an'  the  smell  of  flowers  an'  music  for  the  asking. 

Girl  {drawing  a  deep  breath).  You  do  make  it  sound  just 
beautiful,  Mister. 

Man  {eloquently).  Beautiful  it  is, — an'  it's  not  every  day 
you'll  be  gettin'  the  whole  earth  offered  to  you.  The  Widow 
Boggs  an'  her  son  they'll  be  keepin'  you  a  Bound-Girl  all 
your  days,  but  I'll  be  settin'  you  free. 

Girl  {desperately).  Oh,  Mister,  I  want  to  be  goin'  along  o' 
you,  only 

Man  {breaking  in).  Well,  then,  what's  to  stop  you?  I'm 
thinkin'  there's  a  Parson  in  the  next  county  will  join  our 
hands  an'  I've  a  little  ring  in  my  pack  would  be  just  the 
fit  of  your  finger. 

Girl.    But  there's  Hiram  an' {She  stops  short  suddenly  at 

the  sound  of  distant  approaching  wheels.  She  darts  to  the 
door,  peers  out,  and  returns  to  him  all  agitation.)  It's  them. 
They're  just  comin'  over  the  rise  o'  the  hill.  I  didn't  look 
for  'em  back  so  soon.  They  mustn't  find  you  here,  Mister ; 
there'd  be  a  terrible  to-do,  an'  maybe  they'd  have  you  locked 
up  in  jail. 

Man.     An'  maybe  they  wouldn't,  Colleen. 

Girl  {dragging  his  pack  in  and  pushing  him  towards  other 
door,  the  one  to  the  house).  You  can  let  yourself  out  the 
front  way  when  you  hear  them  drive  in  the  barn. 
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Man  (gathering  up  fiddle  and  pack).  Well,  I'll  go,  for  I 
wouldn't  want  to  be  bringin'  trouble  on  you,  Bound-Girl. 
But  I'll  be  back, — after  the  fall  o'  the  dark  when  the  crickets 

1   do  be  liftin'  their  wee  voices  against  the  cold. 

Girl  (listening  tensely).  Yes,  Mister,  only  you've  got  to  go 
now;  they've  passed  the  bridge. 

Man  (reaching  door  and  turning  to  her).  Let  yourself  be 
choosin'  between  the  two  of  us,  an'  if  it's  me  you're  taking 
listen  for  the  "Londonderry  Air."  I'll  be  playin'  it  under 
the  signpost  where  the  roads  meet. 

Girl  (urging  him  into  the  other  room).  Oh,  hurry,  please 
hurry,  Mister.     They're  turnin'  in  the  gate! 

Man  (shouldering  his  pack,  waving  from  the  door).  An* 
whichever  one  of  us  it  is,  here's  my  thanks  for  the  cakes  an' 
milk  an'  the  fine  conversation.     (Exit  man.) 

(As  he  goes  the  wheels  sound  very  near.  The  girl  hur- 
riedly carries  away  his  empty  glass  and  pan.  She  returns 
to  the  table  and  begins  to  roll  more  cookies  vigorously  as  the 
curtain  falls  to  denote  a  lapse  of  time,  some  eight  hours.) 

(It  rises  a  moment  later,  showing  the  same  kitchen  about 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  fire  glows  pleasantly, 
candles  are  lighted,  and  the  widow  boggs,  a  large,  powerful 
old  woman  with  gray  hair,  spectacles  and  a  stern  expression, 
is  kneading  bread  at  the  table.  Supper  dishes  are  piled  at 
the  sink.) 

(From  the  room  beyond  come  the  none  too  harmonious 
strains  of  a  wailing  melodion,  being  played  by  very  uncertain 
hands.  The  tune  is  scarcely  recognizable  in  the  frequent 
discords.) 

The  widow  boggs  calls  out  loudly  in  a  harsh  old  voice 
as  she  thumps  the  last  loaf  into  the  pans.) 

Widow  Boggs.  If  you  don't  leave  that  organ  this  minute 
an'  come  an'  wash  the  supper  dishes  I'll  tell  Hiram  to  take  it 
right  back  where  it  come  from!  (Raising  her  voice.)  You 
hear  me,  Marthy?  (girl's  voice  sounds  from  the  other 
room  as  organ  stops.) 

Girl's  Voice.    Yes  'um. 
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Widow  Boggs  (still  grumbling).  I'll  never  hear  it  without 
it  puts  me  in  mind  of  Mis'  Robbins  funeral  an'  the  trouble 
we  had  luggin'  it  home. 

(The  bound-girl  appears  in  the  doorway,  flushed  and 
curiously  shiny  about  the  eyes.  She  is  dressed  as  she  was  in 
the  morning  but  her  whole  bearing  is  different.  She  is  all 
a-tingle  with  suppressed  excitement,  hiram  follows  close 
behind  her, — a  heavy,  clumsy  youth,  in  waistcoat  and  shirt 
sleeves.  His  hair  is  pale  and  his  expression  dull  and  stub- 
born. 'At  present  he  is  completely  under  his  mother's  thumb, 
but  he  will  in  time  become  a  bully.) 

Girl  (quietly  as  she  moves  towards  the  sink).  I  ain't  forgot 
the  dishes,  Miss  Boggs. 

Widow  Boggs  (crossly).  'Twouldn't  be  the  first  time  you 
had. 

Hiram  (lighting  a  corn-cob  pipe).  Oh,  Ma,  can't  you  leave 
her  be?     I  wanted  she  should  try  playin'  some  more. 

Widow  Boggs.  You  must  be  either  deef  or  crazy,  Hiram,  an' 
I  dunno  but  what  one's  bad  as  t'other. 

Girl  (apologetically).  I  can't  seem  to  make  it  sound  right, 
nohow,  but  maybe  when  Miss  Peters  shows  me  where  to  put 
my  fingers 

Widow  Boggs  (setting  bread  pans  on  hearth).  There'll  be 
no  livin'  in  this  house  then,  but  o'  course,  my  feelin's  ain't 
to  be  considered  no  more, — now  you've  got  Hiram  hooked 
an'  upset  his  mind  so's  he's  willin'  to  pay  out  eighteen  dollars 
an'  fifteen  cents  for  Mis'  Robbins'  old  organ.  Another  good 
churn  an'  spinnin'  wheel  would  be  more  sensible,  I  say. 

Hiram  (crossly).  Oh,  Ma,  I  wish't  you'd  quit  scoldin'  about 
it. 

Widow  Boggs  (commandingly) .  You  go  out'n  the  shed  and 
fetch  in  another  armful  o'  kindlin'  wood.  This  fire's  most 
out.  (He  goes,  walking  heavily.  The  widow  boggs  covers 
the  bread  pans  with  ostentatious  effort.)  There's  the  bread 
set, — 'twas  risin'  all  over  the  pans  while  you  two  was  in 
the  parlor. 

Girl.     I  was  aimin'  to  do  it  soon's  I  had  these  cleared  up. 
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Widow  Boggs.     Always  excuses, — excuses, — it's  the  same  day 

in,  day  out,  an'  what  it'll  be  when  you're  married,  I  don't 

know,  I  am  sure. 
Girl  {absently  over  the  dishes).     Yes,  'urn. 
Widow  Boggs  {eyeing  her  sharply).     What's  come  over  you 

to-day?    You've  acted  queer  an'  had  a  dreadful  guilty  look 

ever  since  we  come  back  from  the  funeral,  an'  what  you  did 

with  your  mornin'  I  don't  know — only  three  pans  o'  cookies 

to  show. 

( hiram  returns  with  zvood,  cutting  his  mother  short.    He 

flings  the  wood  down  noisily  and  stands  watching  the  girl 

dry  the  dishes.) 
Hiram.     Martha. 

Girl  {looking  at  him  hopefully).     Yes,  Hiram. 
Hiram  {peering  at  her  curiously).     You  look  kinda  feverish 

to-night,  but  it  becomes  you.    Your  freckles  don't  show  near 

so  much. 
Girl.     You  said  you  didn't  mind  'bout  my  havin'  so  many. 
Hiram  {soberly).     Well,  an'  so  I  don't.    I  told  you  I  wouldn't 

let  it  make  no  difference  in   my   feelin's.     I  was  just  re- 

markin'  on  it,  that's   all. 
Girl  {reflectively).     There  might  be  some  folks  would  think 

they  was  a  sign  o'  beauty. 
Hiram.  That's  foolishness. 
Girl  {wistfully).     I  'spose  you  couldn't  exactly  admire  my 

looks,  Hiram? 
Hiram  {seating  himself  and  speaking  with  heavy  philosophy), 

'Tisn't  given  to  every  woman  to  be  beautiful. 
Girl  {with  sudden  spirit).     An'  'tisn't  given  to  every  man  to 

see  beauty  either ! 
Hiram  {startled).     You  do  act  queer  to-night,  same's  mother 

said.     You   feel   all   right,   I  expect? 
Girl  {eagerly).     Oh,  yes,  Hiram,  but  'sposin'  I  didn't? 
Hiram   {stolidly).     Well,  but  you  just  said  you  did.     You 

can't  feel  two  different  kinds  o'  ways  to  once't. 
Girl  {hanging  up  towel).     I  can  feel  lots  o'  ways  to  once't. 
Hiram    {exasperated).     Now,   Marthy,  don't  you   commence 
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gettin'  flighty  just's  you  was  soberin'  down  so  good  an' 
quiet. 

Girl  {sighing  and  coming  nearer).  But  I  get  tired  always 
actin'  the  same,  Hiram. 

Hiram.  You'll  get  over  that;  just  wait  till  we're  married  an' 
mother  lets  me  run  things.  You'll  have  all  the  cookin'  an* 
sewin'  an'  housework  to  do  an'  the  children  to  look  after. 
You  won't  have  no  time  for  fancies. 

Girl  {looking  about  her  a  little  nervously).  No,  I  guess  I 
won't.  {She  touches  his  arm  hopefully.)  Hiram,  you  was 
startin'  to  tell  me  somethin'  when  you  come  in,  only  your 
Ma  was  here. 

Hiram  {putting  his  feet  on  bench,  yawning).  I  kind  of  for- 
get what  'twas. 

Girl  {hopefully,  leaning  against  arm  of  his  chair).  'Twasn't 
about  love  an' — an'  us? 

Hiram  {stodgily).     No,  I  know  'twasn't  that. 

Girl  {urging  him  on).  But  you're  sure  you  do  love  me, 
Hiram? 

Hiram  {with  another  great  yawn).  Didn't  I  tell  you  I  did? 
Ain't  once  enough? 

Girl.     But  I  like  you  to  tell  me  lots  o'  times. 

Hiram  {crossly  as  he  fights  off  sleep).  Well,  that  ain't  my 
way  an'  you'd  ought  to  know  it  by  this  time. 

Girl  {thoughtfully).  It  takes  a  lot  o'  love  to  make  folks 
happy. 

Hiram.  M'— m— m.  {He  is  almost  asleep,  but  she  bends 
down  and  kisses  him.  He  starts  up.)  Gorry,  Marthy,  I 
wish't  you  weren't  always  so  sudden. 

Girl.     Won't  you  kiss  me  back,  Hiram? 

Hiram.  Well.  {He  does  so  efficiently  enough,  but  grudg- 
ingly. The  girl  is  unstirred  by  it  and  continues  to  regard 
him  with  a  puzzled  air  of  indecision.) 

Girl.     I  wish't  you'd  say  somethin'. 

Hiram  {irritated).  Can't  you  leave  off  pesterin'  me?  (girl 
drops  back  discouraged.  He  settles  deeper  into  his  chair.) 
Why  don't  you  try  another  tune  on  the  organ  ?  ^ 
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Girl.     I  guess  I'd  rather  not. 

Hiram.     Ma  won't  scold  no  more. 

Girl  {moving  away  to  stand  by  window).  Tisn't  that, — it 
makes  such  a  loud  noise.  {With  a  new  note  in  her  voice.) 
Did  you  ever  hear  a  fiddle,  Hiram? 

Hiram.  Huh!  {Going  on  with  an  injured  air.)  You're  aw- 
ful contrary  after  the  trouble  I  took  to  get  you  an  organ. 

Girl.     I'm  real  grateful. 

Hiram  {suddenly  rousing  himself).  I  recollect  it  now, — what 
I  was  goin'  to  tell  you. 

Girl  {returning  to  him  with  hopeful  expression).  What  was 
it,  Hiram? 

Hiram.  'Twas  about  my  coat  there.  {He  points  to  one 
hanging  from  a  peg.)  I  tore  a  regular  barndoor  in  it  on 
a  nail  in  the  Robbin's  entry.  I  held  my  arm  so's  Ma  didn't 
spy  it,  but  I  thought  maybe  you'd  kinda  draw  it  together  for 
me  now.     I'll  need  it  for  church  tomorrow. 

{The  light  slips  from  the  girl's  face.  She  goes  over  to 
the  peg  and  takes  down  the  coat  but  there  is  a  defiant  set 
to  her  shoulders  and  a  new  firmness  to  her  walk.) 

Girl  {carrying  it  to  the  table).  All  right,  Hiram,  I'll  mend 
it  for  you. 

{She  takes  up  her  workbasket  and  begins  to  sew  quickly, 
with  every  now  and  then  a  look  towards  the  dark  window. 
hiram  settles  back  comfortably  with  another  enormous 
yawn.  His  eyes  are  shut.  There  is  a  pause  in  which  the 
crickets  outside  may  be  heard  chirping  loudly.) 

Hiram  {sleepily).  I'll  be  glad  when  those  pesky  crickets  let 
up  their  everlastin'  hollerin'  out  in  the  grass. 

Girl  {with  a  reminiscent  note  in  her  voice).  I  like  to  hear 
'em — singing  against  the  cold. 

Hiram.     Wish  'twould  come  an'  freeze  every  last  one  of  'em. 

Girl  {quickly).  No — no.  {There  is  a  hint  of  horror  in  her 
tones  and  in  her  eyes  as  if  she  and  the  crickets  were  on  a 
new  and  common  footing.) 

Hiram  {still  more  drowsily).  You  be  sure  an'  fix  it  so's  it 
won't  show. 
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Girl  {bending  over  the  work).    I'll  try  to. 

Hiram   {mumbling  and  nearly  asleep).     An'  you  might  see 
if  the  top  button's  on  good  an'  strong. 

Girl  {absently).    All  right. 

{In  another  minute  he  is  asleep.  He  does  not  snore,  but 
his  lumped  body  and  heavy  breathing  tell  plainly  how  it  is 
with  him.  girl  steals  a  long  glance  at  him  and  speaks 
tentatively.) 

Girl.     Hiram  ? 

{He  does  not  make  any  sign  and  she  sighs  and  turns  to 
the  sewing  again.  Presently  she  finishes  and  sits  with  the 
coat  across  her  lap  and  her  head  turned  towards  the  window 
in  a  listening  attitude.  But  there  is  no  sound  except  the 
crickets  till  the  widow  boggs'  voice  calls  sharply  from  the 
other  room.) 

Widow   Roggs.     I   expect  you've  gone   and  let  Hiram  fall 
asleep  'fore  the  fire  again? 

Girl  {still  listening,  answering  absently).    Yes  'urn. 

Widow  Rogg's  Voice  (raised  in  complaint).     Well,  it'll  take 
the  two  of  us  to  rouse  him  once  he's  started. 

Girl.    He  was  dreadful  sleepy ;  I  couldn't  help  it. 

Widow  Roggs.    No,  you  never  can.    You're  the  most  helpless 
of  any  Round-Out  Girl  I  ever  did  have. 

Girl  {staring  straight  before  her).    Yes  'urn. 

{There  is  another  brief  pause  and  then  the  music  sounds 
faintly  somewhere  out  in  the  darkness.  It  is  the  "London- 
derry Air1  clear  and  compelling.  The  girl  is  on  her  feet 
in  an  instant.  Swiftly  she  carries  hiram's  coat  to  its  peg, 
taking  her  own  long  brown  cloak  down  from  its  place  and 
wrapping  it  about  her.  She  gives  a  little  apprehensive  look 
towards  the  other  room  and  the  sleeping  hiram,  who 
continues  his  sleep  unsuspiciously.  She  moves  noiselessly 
as  one  in  a  happy  daze.) 

Widow  Roggs  {calling).    D'you  hear  that  noise? 

Girl  {quietly,  she  has  reached  the  outer  door  and  pauses  there 
on  the  threshold  tensely).    Yes  'urn. 

Widow  Roggs'  Voice.     Sounds  like  one  o'  them  wanderin'  ped- 
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lerS  or  gipsies  was  round  again,     (girl's  hand  reaches  for 
the  door  knob.     There  is  a  slight  sound.)     What  you  doin'  ? 

Girl  {quietly ,  but  with  great  scared  eyes  and  hand  to  her 
wildly  beating  heart).     Listenin\ 

Widow  Boggs  {continuing  from  without).  Well,  you  might 
just  step  out  an'  make  sure  the  barn's  shut  fast  long's  there's 
prowlers  about  an'  Hiram  as  good  as  five  miles  away. 

Girl  {faintly).    Yes  'um. 

{She  gives  a  quick  look  at  the  shadowy  kitchen  and  the 
heavily  lumped  form  of  her  betrothed.  Then  she  opens  the 
door  and  slips  determinedly  over  the  doorstep.) 

Widow  Boggs'  Voice  {still  following  her).  You  hear  what 
I  say,  Manny? 

Girl's  Voice.    Yes  'um. 

{There  is  a  queer  little  triumphant  ring  to  the  words  as 
they  drift  back  from  the  darkness.) 
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THE  ELIGIBLE  MR.  BANGS 

The  scene  represents  the  living  room  of  an  apartment  about 
seven  o'clock  on  a  winter  evening.  The  room  is  brilliantly 
lighted.  In  the  left  wall  a  doorway,  hung  with  portieres 
that  are  just  now  drawn,  leads  to  the  dining  room.  In  the 
rear  wall  a  large  arched  doorway,  a  little  to  the  left  of 
center,  shows  glimpses  of  a  hallway,  which,  on  the  left, 
leads  to  the  other  rooms  of  the  suite;  and  in  the  right  wall 
of  which  is  the  entrance-door  of  the  apartment.  This  hall- 
way is  also  well  lighted,  and  contains  a  hat-rack.  There  is  a 
telephone  in  the  rear  wall  of  the  living  room,  just  to  the  right 
of  the  arched  doorway.  A  couch,  several  chairs,  a  large  table, 
and  a  small  smoking-stand  with  matches,  etc.,  are  conven- 
iently disposed  about  the  room.  There  is  a  mirror  on  the 
wall. 

As  the  curtain  rises,  jane  foster,  a  young  matron  of  25  in 
evening  dress,  sits  before  the  table  and  writes  slowly  and 
awkwardly  upon  a  small,  portable  typewriter.  She  seems 
highly  entertained  with  what  she  is  doing.  After  a  moment 
she  pulls  the  sheet  from  the  machine,  reads  over  hastily 
what  she  has  written,  giggles  and  slips  it  into  a  yellow 
envelope  that  is  lying  on  the  table,  which  she  seals  with 
some  library  paste.  At  this  moment,  the  telephone  rings. 
She  jumps  up  hastily,  conceals  the  envelope  in  her  corsage, 
and  goes  to  the  telephone. 

Jane.    Hello !     Oh,  it's  you,  Lucile !     Come  right  up. 

{She  hangs  up  the  receiver,  runs  hastily  to  the  table, 
closes  the  typewriter  up  in  its  case  and  places  it  out  of  sight 
in  a  corner  of  the  room.  Then  she  goes  into  the  hallway 
and  opens  the  outside  door,  lucile  morgan,  a  charming 
girl  of  22  in  a  traveling  coat  and  furs,  enters,  c  rrying  a 
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suitcase.    She  drops  it  on  the  floor  and  throws  her  arms  about 

jane's  neck.) 
Lucile.    Jane !    Darling ! 
Jane.     Lucile!     My  dear!     {They  come  down  into  the  living 

room.)     I'm  so  ashamed  I  didn't  get  to  the  train  to  meet 

you.    But  I  have  a  new  maid — as  usual — and  with  a  dinner- 
party on  my  hands 

Lucile.    It  wasn't  necessary.    I  jumped  right  into  a  taxi 

Jane.    I  tried  to  reach  Tom — but  he  was  on  his  way  home 

Lucile.    I  didn't  mind  a  bit. 

Jane.     And  by  the  time  he  got  here,  it  was  too  late. 
Lucile.     Where  is  the  old  dear?     I'm  crazy  to  see  him. 
Jane.     Dressing.     He'll  be  out  in  a  minute.     Lucile,  I'm  so 

glad  you  could  come. 
Lucile.     So  am  I.    And  now  that  I'm  here,  do,  for  goodness' 

sake,  satisfy  my  curiosity. 
Jane.    What  about? 
Lucile.     You  said  you  were  asking  me  for  a  very  special 

reason. 
Jane.     And  so  I  am.     {After  a  slight  pause.)     Lucile,  I've 

found  the  very  man  for  you ! 
Lucile  {laughing).     Oh,  my  dear,  are  you  as  determined  as 

ever  to  get  me  married? 
Jane.     More  so. 
Lucile.    But  why? 
Jane.    Because  I  want  you  to  be  as  happy  as  I  am.    Of  course 

the  man  I've  picked  for  you  isn't  as  nice  as  Tom — no  one  is 

— but  he's  the  next  best  thing. 
Lucile.     Well,  dear,  you  can  hardly  blame  me  if  I'm  just  a 

little  skeptical. 
Jane.    Skeptical?    Why? 
Lucile.     You  know,  when  I  came  to  visit  you  last  year,  you 

thought  you'd  found  the  very  man  for  me — that  Mr. — what 

was  his  name? 
Jane.     Bangs.     Leighton  Bangs. 
Lucile.     Yes,  that  was  it — Mr.  Bangs.     And,  my  dear,  he 

hated  me. 
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Jane.    Lucile!    He  did  not! 

Lucile  {laughing).    Then  he  gave  a  splendid  imitation  of  it. 

He  never  said  "boo"  to  me  all  the  time  I  was  here. 
Jane.    Well,  Leighton's  peculiar.    He's  the  most  eligible  man 

I  know — a  perfect  peach  in  every  way — but  he's  got  it  into 

his  head  that  all  the  nice  girls  are  married.     It's  an  odd 

idea. 
Lucile.    Odd*?     I  think  it's  insane! 
Jane.     And  so,  while  he's   a  perfect  lamb  to  all  his  pals* 

wives,  he  won't  have  a  word  to  say   to  unmarried  girls. 

He's  made  up  his  mind  he  doesn't  like  them. 
Lucile.     I  knew  he  hated  me. 
Jane.    He  never  got  to  know  you.    If  he  had,  he  would  have 

adored  you.     {She  lights  a  cigarette.)     Have  a  cigarette? 
Lucile.    You  know  I  don't  smoke. 
Jane.     Oh,  my  dear,  you  should.     Those  are  two  things  I'm 

determined  you  shall  do — learn  to  smoke  and  get  married. 
Lucile.     Well,  Jane,  it's  very  kind  of  you  to  go  husband- 
hunting  for  me,  but  really,  I  wish  you'd  stop  it. 
Jane.     Why? 

Lucile.     Because  it  isn't  any  use.     I'm  not — in  the  market. 
Jane  {pouncing  upon  her  with  a  shout).    Lucile  Morgan,  are 

you  engaged? 
Lucile.    No  ! 
Jane.     You  are!     And  you  never  wrote  me  about  it.     You 

mean  thing! 
Lucile.    But  I'm  not  engaged — truly  I'm'nots 
Jane.    Honestly?    (lucile  shakes  her  head  in  denial.)    Then 

you're  in  love ! 

Lucile.     Why,  Jane  dear,  whatever  makes  you  think 

Jane.    Lucile,  you  may  talk  yourseK  blue  in  the  face,  but  you 

can't  deceive  me.     You  are  in  love.     Now  sit  right  down 

and  tell  me  all  about  it. 
Lucile.    There's  nothing  to  tell.    I — met  a  man — and — and — 

I  liked  him.    I  liked  him  a  lot,  but  he — he  didn't  like  me — at 

all. 
Jane.    Didn't  like  you?    Are  you  sure? 
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Lucile.    Positive. 

Jane  {angrily).    I've  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.    He  must 

have  been  blind.     Such  a  man  isn't  worth  thinking  about, 

Lucile — you  must  forget  him. 
Lucile    {shaking  her  head).     That   isn't   so  easy.     I   have 

tried,  but — I  can't. 
Jane.     Yes,  you  can.     And  you're  going  to.     I'll  help  you— 

and  so  will  the  man  I've  picked  out 

Lucile.     No,  dear,  it's  no  use.     I  couldn't  ever  care  for  him. 

I  don't  take  the  slightest  interest  in  him.     {After  a  pause,) 

What's  his  name? 
Jane.     It's — it's — Leighton  Bangs. 
Lucile.     What?     The  same  one  you  picked  out  for  me  last 

time  ? 

Jane.    I  know,  dear,  but 

Lucile.     The  one  who  hated  me? 

Jane.     But  this  time  he  wont  hate  you.     It  will  be  entirely 

different. 
Lucile.     What  makes  you  think  so?     {With  sudden  eager' 

ness.)     Jane !     Did  he  tell  you  that  he — liked  me  after  all  ? 
Jane.     Well,  no.     He  hasn't  said  anything  about  you.     But 

wait  until  you've  seen  him. 
Lucile.    But  I  don't  want  to  see  him. 
Jane.     You'll  have  to.     He's  coming  to  dinner. 
Lucile.    Here?    To-night? 
Jane.     Yes.    Any  minute  now. 
Lucile  {on  the  verge  of  tears).    Jane — I  can't — I  simply  can 

not  see  him.    Tell  him  I'm  ill — that  I've  got  a  headache 

{She  picks  up  her  wrap  and  hat  and  starts  for  the  hall.) 

I'll  stay  in  my  room  until  he's  gone  and 

Jane.     Lucile  Morgan,  he  is  the  man  you're  in  love  with! 

Lucile.     Oh,  no — no 

Jane.     Of  course  he  is!     Or  why  don't  you  want  to  see  him? 

You    can't    deny    it — you    know    you    can't.       Can    you? 

(lucile  does  not  answer.)     I  thought  not! 
Lucile.     I — I  couldn't  help  it,  Jane.     He's  so  wonderful! 
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Jane.  Isn't  he?  Lucile,  I'm  just  tickled  to  death  over  this. 
I  said  from  the  first  you  were  made  for  each  other. 

Lucile.     But  I  tell  you,  he  hates  me. 

Jane.  And  I  tell  you  that  as  soon  as  he  knows  you,  he'll 
adore  you. 

Lucile.  But  how  is  he  ever  going  to  get  to  know  me  if  he 
won't  speak  to  unmarried  girls? 

Jane.     He'll  speak  to  you. 

Lucile.     How  do  you  know? 

Jane.  Lucile,  I  asked  him  here  to-night  to  meet  my  friend, 
Mrs.  Ellsworth. 

Lucile.     Who's  Mrs.  Ellsworth? 

Jane.     You  are. 

Lucile.     I? 

Jane.     You. 

Lucile.     But,  Jane 

Jane.  As  an  unmarried  girl,  Leighton  would  never  learn  to 
appreciate  you.     But  as  a  married  woman 

Lucile.  Oh,  Jane,  I  don't  see  how  I  can  do  it — I  really 
don't. 

Jane.  You've  got  to.  Unless  you  are  prepared  to  tell  Tom 
that  his  wife  is  a  liar. 

Lucile  {horrified).  You  didn't  tell  Tom  that  I'm  Mrs. — 
what  is  my  name? 

Jane.  Mrs.  Ellsworth.  Of  course  I  did.  If  Tom  knew 
the  truth  he'd  be  certain  to  let  it  out.  He's  absolutely  trans- 
parent— thank  heaven!  {After  a  brief  pause.)  Well,  are 
you  going  to  humiliate  me  before  my  own  husband  ? 

Lucile.     You  haven't  left  me  much  choice,  have  you? 

Jane.  None  whatever.  You  can  blame  the  whole  thing  on 
me,  if  it  makes  you  any  happier. 

Lucile  {shyly).  You  really  think,  Jane,  that  Leighton — that 
Mr.  Bangs — will — like  me? 

Jane.  My  dear,  he's  sure  to.  The  creature  has  excellent 
taste.  He  must  have,  because  he  likes  me.  And  I'm  willing 
to  bet  that  before  you  go  home,  he'll  be  at  your  feet. 

Lucile.     Oh,  Jane,  if  he  only  would ! 
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Jane.     He  will!     (lucile  shakes  her  head.)     Will  you  bet 
on  it?  Good!    If  I'm  wrong,  Til  buy  you 

a  hat.     But  if  I'm  right — you've  got  to  smoke  a  cigarette. 
::le  (laughing).     All  right.     I'll  risk  it.     But  Jane — sup- 
posing you  are  right — If  he   thinks   I'm  married  already, 
why — you  see? 

l.     Just  leave  that  to  me.     I'm  your  campaign  manager 
and  I'll  pull  the  wires.     All  the  candidate  has  to  do  is  to 
make  a  favorable  impression  on  the  voter,  and,  when  the 
time  comes — accept  the  election. 
Lucile.    Jane,  you're  horrid.    You  act  as  if  I  were  trying  to 
catch  Mr.  Bangs, 
z.     Well,  my  dear,  no  girl  ever  got  a  husband  by  sitting 
.1  and  folding  her  hands.     I'm  a  married  woman,  and, 
believe  me,  I  know. 
Lucile.     Just  the  same  I  hate  to  deceive  him. 

I    (shrugging  her  shoulders).     Well,  you  know  how  he 

acted  when  you  were  here  before,     (tom  enters  from  left — 

an  agreeable  young  man  of  thirty,  wearing  a  dinner  jacket.) 

Tom.     Well,  Lucile,  how  are  you? 

Lucile.     Tom!     It's  so  nice  to  see  you  again!     (She  shakes 

hands  warmly  with  him.) 
Tom.    Mighty  glad  you  could  come.    How's  Ed? 
Lucile  (blankly).    Who? 
Tom.    Ed. 

Your  husband,  stupid ! 
:le.     Oh,  Ed.     He's  fine,  thanks.     Wanted  to  be  remem- 
bered to  you. 
Tom.     Wish  he  could  have  come  too.     I'd  like  to  meet  him. 
But  perhaps  he'll  run  up  some  week-end  while  you're  here. 
Lucile.    No— no,  I  don't  think  he'll  be  able  to. 

-nning).    We'd  just  love  to  have  him,  dear. 
Lucile.    You  see,  he  isn't  at  all  well. 
Tom.     I  thought  you  said  he  was  fine? 

Lucile.     Oh,  he  is — comparatively  speaking.     That  is,  he's 
better  than  he  was.     But  not  as  well  as  he  might  be. 
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Jane  (hastily).  Tom,  Leighton  will  be  here  any  minute  now, 
so  you'd  better  shake  up  some  cocktails. 

Tom.     My  one  household  accomplishment. 

Jane.  While  I  make  the  salad-dressing.  Lucile,  I  suppose 
you'll  want  to  change? 

Lucile.     Heavens,  yes. 

Voice  (off  left).    Oh,  Mrs.  Foster! 

Jane.  Yes,  Ellen,  I'll  be  right  there.  (She  goes  to  door  left, 
then  says  to  lucile.)  You'll  find  your  trunk  in  your  room, 
dear.     (She  goes  out  left.) 

Tom.  You  know,  Lucile,  I  was  terribly  surprised  to  hear  you 
were  married.  Jane  swears  she  told  me  at  the  time,  but  I 
don't  remember  it. 

Lucile.  Well,  you  see,  it  was  very  sudden.  (The  telephone 
bell  rings.) 

Tom  (going  to  the  telephone).  Hello!  Oh,  that  you,  Leigh- 
ton?  Come  on  up.  (To  lucile.)  You  remember  Leigh- 
ton  Bangs,  don't  you? 

Lucile.  Yes.  (She  pauses  a  moment.)  Tom,  go  on  and 
make  the  cocktails.    I'll  let  Mr.  Bangs  in. 

Tom  (looking  at  her  curiously).  All  right,  Lucile.  Sure. 
(He  goes  out  left,  lucile  looks  into  the  mirror  and  pats 
her  hair  into  shape.  Then  she  goes  into  the  hall  and  opens 
the  door.  Then,  leaving  it  open,  she  comes  back  into  the 
living  room  and  walks  over  right.  A  brisk  whistling  is 
heard  and  leighton  enters  the  hall — a  young  man  of  28, 
obviously  in  excellent  spirits.  He  wears  a  light  overcoat 
over  his  dinner  coat.) 

Leighton  (jovially).  Hello,  people!  I'm  a  little  early, 
but (He  comes  into  the  living  room  hilariously.) 

Lucile.     Good  evening,  Mr.  Bangs. 

Leighton.  Oh!  (As  he  catches  sight  of  lucile,  his  entire 
manner  changes.  The  good-humored,  careless  expression 
disappears  from  his  face,  and  he  assumes  a  stiff  and  formal 
manner.)     Good  evening.      (He  makes  a  stiff  little  bow.) 

Lucile  (coming  forward).  Perhaps  you  don't  recall  meeting 
me  last  winter  when  I  was  visiting  Jane. 
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Leighton.     Oh,  yes,  I  remember  you.     {Then  as  if  it  had 

just  occurred  to  him.)     How  do  you  do? 
Lucile.    Splendidly,  thanks.    Won't  you  take  off  your  things  ? 
Leighton.    Er — yes.    I  suppose  I'd  better.    {He  goes  out  into 

the  hall,  takes  off  his  coat  and  places  it  and  his  hat  on  the 

hat-rack,     lucile  comes  left  to  meet  him  as  he  returns  to 

the  living  room.)     Where's  Jane? 
Lucile.     Concocting  a  salad-dressing,  I  believe.    Do  sit  down. 

(leighton  sits  down.    It  is  evident  that  he  is  not  happy.) 

Won't  you  have  a  cigarette?     {She  picks  up  a  box  from  the 

table,  brings  it  over  to  him,  sits  beside  him  and  offers  it 

to  him.) 
Leighton.     No.     Can't  bear  Tom's.     I'll  smoke  one  of  my 

own.     {He  rises,  takes  out  his  own  case,  extracts  a  cigarette 

and  walks  over  to  the  smoking-stand  for  a  match.) 
Lucile  {rising  and  following  him).    Shan't  I  light  it  for  you? 
Leighton   {coldly,  hastily  striking  a  match  and  lighting  his 

cigarette).    Please  don't  bother.    I  still  retain  the  use  of  my 

limbs. 

{He    walks    to    the    other    side    of    the    room,     lucile 

sits  down  to  the  right.     He  then  seats  himself  to  the  left. 

There  is  a  long,  deadly  pause,    lucile  is  obviously  nervous 

— but  leighton  seems  perfectly  imperturbable.) 
Lucile  {at  last).     What  jolly  times  we  had  last  year,  Mr. 

Bangs. 
Leighton  {funereally).    Yes.    Very  jolly. 
Lucile.     Do  you  remember  the  dance  at  the  Colonial  Club? 
Leighton.    I'll  never  forget  it. 
Lucile  {softly).    Nor  I.     I  think  that  was  where  you  and  I 

met  for  the  first  time. 
Leighton.     I  sat  in  a  draught  and  had  a  crick  in  my  neck 

for  a  week. 
Lucile  {with  a  commiserating  air).     Oh!     What  a  shame! 

Was  it  very  painful? 
Leighton   {staring  at  her).     Did  you  ever  have  a  crick  in 

your  neck? 
Lucile.     I — I  think  so. 
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Leighton.  Then  why  ask?  {There  is  another  embarrassing 
pause.) 

Lucile.     Well,  Mr.  Bangs,  I  think  it's  your  turn  now. 

Leighton.     My  turn? 

Lucile.     To  introduce  a  subject  of  conversation. 

Leighton.  Oh!  Perhaps  it  is.  {He  pauses  a  moment,  ap- 
parently in  deep  thought.)     Well,  I  pass. 

Lucile.     Then  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  do  it. 

Leighton  {pathetically).    Must  we  converse? 

Lucile.     Well,  it's  usual,  isn't  it? 

Leighton.  Yes — much  too  usual.  However,  go  ahead  if  you 
want  to. 

Lucile.     Mr.  Bangs,  why  do  you  detest  unmarried  girls? 

Leighton  {startled  into  attention).  Who  told  you  that  I 
did? 

Lucile.    Jane.    And  I  want  to  know  why? 

Leighton.     All  right.     Because  they  bore  me. 

Lucile  {indignantly).  They  are  every  bit  as  entertaining  as 
married  women. 

Leighton.  Xo,  they're  not.  And  I'll  tell  you  why.  Before 
a  girl  is  married,  she  has  just  one  thought  in  her  head — 
and  that  is  how  she's  going  to  get  herself  a  husband. 

Lucile.     Oh,  that's  not  true ! 

Leighton  {serenely).  Whereas  a  married  woman,  with  that 
important  matter  settled  and  out  of  the  way,  is  free  to  act 
like  a  human  being,  and  to  interest  herself  in  other  things. 

Lucile.  Do  you  think  all  the  girls  you  meet  want  to  marry 
you? 

Leighton.  Oh,  no.  But  I  think  they  regard  me  merely  as  a 
possible — or  an  impossible  husband.  And  I  don't  want  them 
to  regard  me  that  way. 

Lucile.    And  how  do  you  want  them  to  regard  you? 

Leighton.     I'd  much  rather  they  didn't  regard  me  at  all. 

Lucile.     Mr.  Bangs,  you  need  a  lesson. 

Leighton.     I'm  always  happy  to  learn. 

Lucile.     I'll    remember   that. 

{She     rises     and     goes     out     through     the     hall     and 
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then  to  the  left.  leighton  rises  as  she  goes  out. 
He  looks  after  her,  shakes  his  head,  shrugs  his  shoulders, 
then  picks  up  the  evening  paper  from  the  table  and  sits 
down  and  glances  over  it.  tom  enters  from  left  carrying 
a  tray  with  cocktail  glasses  and  shaker.) 

Tom.    Where's  Lucile? 

Leighton.  She  went  away — thank  heaven.  Look  here,  Tom, 
don't  leave  me  alone  with  that  girl  again. 

Tom.    Why  not? 

Leighton.  Well,  never  mind,  but  don't.  I  wish  Jane  had 
told  me  she  was  going  to  be  here. 

Tom.     I  thought  she  did. 

Leighton.    If  she  had,  I  shouldn't  have  come. 

Tom.  Why,  Lucile's  a  corker.  I  don't  see  why  you  don't 
like  her. 

Leighton.  Who  is  this  Mrs.  Ellsworth  Jane's  having  to- 
night ? 

Tom.     Mrs.  Ellsworth?     Why,  don't  you  know? 

Leighton.    If  I  knew,  I  shouldn't  be  asking  you. 

Tom.    Lucile  is  Mrs.  Ellsworth. 

Leighton  {excitedly).    What!     She's  married? 

Tom.     Yes. 

Leighton.  Oh,  my  God!  {He  staggers  as  if  about  to  fall, 
clasps  his  hand  to  his  heart,  and  collapses  upon  the  couch.) 

Tom  {rushing  to  him  in  alarm).  Leighton,  old  man,  what's 
the  matter?  Are  you  faint?  (leighton  nods.)  Here! 
(tom  seizes  the  cocktail  shaker  and  places  it  to  leighton's 
lips,    leighton  drinks  deeply.)     Do  you  feel  better? 

Leighton.    Not  much. 

Tom.  I'd  see  a  doctor  if  I  were  you,  old  chap.  What  do 
you  suppose  caused  it? 

Leighton.     You  did. 

Tom.     I? 

Leighton.    Yes.    Didn't  you  say  Lucile  was  married  ? 

Tom.    Of  course  she  is. 

Leighton.  I  thought  she  was  single.  She  was  single  last 
year. 
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Tom.     Yes,   but  people   aren't   all   as   cold-blooded   as   you. 

They  occasionally  get  married. 
Leighton.     But  I  didn't  think  she  would.     Oh,  what  a  fool 

I've  been,  what  a  blind  fool ! 
Tom.     I  don't  see  why  it  should  upset  you  if  she  is  married. 
Leighton    (savagely).     Because   I'm   in  love  with   her,  you 

idiot.    I've  been  in  love  with  her  ever  since  last  year.    And 

now  I've  lost  her. 
Tom.     In  love  with  Lucile? 
Leighton  (impatiently).    Yes — yes.     How  often  must  I  tell 

you? 
Tom.     If  you  were  in  love  with  Lucile  last  year,  why  didn't 

you  ask  her  to  marry  you? 
Leighton.     I   suppose   I   might   as  well  tell  you  the   truth 

about  it. 
Tom.     I  wish  you  would. 
Leighton.     Well,  Tom,  I've  definitely  determined  not  to  get 

married. 
Tom.     The  more  fool  you. 
Leighton.     Perhaps  you're  right.     However,   I've  made  up 

my  mind  to  it.    That's  settled.     (He  shakes  his  head  sadly.) 

But  oh,  Tom,  I'm  so  susceptible. 
Tom  (astonished).     Susceptible?     You? 
Leighton.     Frightfully. 
Tom.    Why,  I  thought  you  hated  girls. 

Leighton  (sorrowfully).    I  wish  I  did.     But  I  don't.    Any- 
thing but. 
Tom.    You  always  said  you  did. 
Leighton.    That  was  my  only  salvation.    I  pretended  to  hate 

them.     I  was  rude  to  them.     I  drove  them  away  from  me. 

For  I  knew  that  if  I  allowed  myself  to  see  much  of  them, 

I  couldn't  resist  them.     I  would  have  fallen  in  love  and 

proposed  in  spite  of  myself. 
Tom.     And  that's  the  reason  you've  played  around  so  much 

with  all  our  wives  instead  of 

Leighton.    Exactly.    I  love  feminine  society,  and  my  friends' 
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wives  were  safe.  There  could  be  no  danger  of  my  marry- 
ing them, 

Tom  {laughing) .     Well,  Leighton,  you're  certainly  a  fox. 

Leighton.  Oh,  the  scheme  was  perfect.  And  I  thought  I 
was  safe.  But  you  can't  escape  your  destiny,  and  in  spite 
of  all  my  precautions,  I  fell  in  love.  The  minute  Jane 
introduced  me  to  Lucile  last  winter  I  knew  I  was  gone. 
That's  why  I  never  dared  let  myself  talk  to  her — why  I 
made  her  think  I  hated  her.  Why,  Tom,  just  before  you 
came  in,  I  practically  insulted  her !  Think  of  it !  Insulted 
that  exquisite  flower  of  womanhood — because  I  knew  if  I 
didn't,  I  would  fall  at  her  feet  and  tell  her  I  adored  her. 

Tom.    You've  certainly  got  it  bad. 

Leighton.  Well,  there's  one  comfort.  At  last  I  can  throw 
off  the  mask  of  indifference  and  dislike.  I  can  revel  in  the 
joy  of  her  society — feast  my  eyes  upon  her  loveliness.  And 
all  with  impunity.  As  another's  wife,  she  is  forever  beyond 
my  reach. 

Tom.  Say,  Leighton,  why  are  you  so  set  against  getting 
married?  You  aren't  going  to  become  a  monk  or  anything 
like  that,  are  you? 

Leighton.    Tom,  can  you  keep  a  secret? 

Tom.     Sure  thing. 

Leighton.    From  Jane? 

Tom  {dubiously).     Well,  I  don't  know.     I  could  try. 

Leighton.  No,  you're  not  going  to  experiment  with  my 
secret.     I  wouldn't  have  Jane  know  it  for  the  world. 

Tom.     Oh,  come  on,  Leighton,  tell  me. 

Leighton.     Not  a  chance,     (jane  enters  left.) 

Jane.     Hello,  Leighton. 

Leighton.    Hello,  Jane. 

Jane.    Have  you  seen  Lucile  ? 

Leighton.  Yes,  we  had  a  very  cosy  little  chat  together.  Why 
didn't  you  tell  me  she  was  married? 

Jane.    Why,  I  thought  I  did. 

Leighton.  Well,  you  didn't.  I  should  have  liked  to  send 
her  a  wedding  gift. 
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Jane.    I  thought  you  disliked  her. 

Leighton.      Disliked    Lucile*?      What    an    absurd    idea!      I 

think  she's  one  of  the  most  charming  women  I've  ever  met. 
Jane.    Indeed?    I  seem  to  remember  that  you'd  hardly  speak 

to  her  when  she  was  here  last  winter. 
Leighton.     Oh,  Jane,  you  must  be  mistaken. 
Tom.     No,  Leighton,  she's  right.     You  weren't  a  bit  nice  to 

her.     (He  begins  to  shake  the  cocktails.) 
Leighton.     Well,  she's  changed.     I've  always  said  married 

women  were  more  attractive  than 

Jane.     She's  just  as  attractive  as   she  was   last  winter — no 

more  and  no  less-    I  knew  you'd  like  her  if  you  got  to  know 

her. 
Leighton.    Well,  you  were  certainly  right  that  time,  Jane. 
Tom.     She  always  is.     (He  begins  to  pour  out  the  cocktails.) 
Jane.     Listen  to  my  lamb  of  a  husband. 

(lucile  enters  from  hall.    She  wears  evening  dress,    tom 

is  just  pouring  out  the  cocktails  as  she  enters.) 
Leighton  (seizing  a  glass  and  rushing  to  her  with  it).    Here 

you  are,  Lucile.     Here's  your  cocktail,     (lucile  looks  at 

him  with  astonishment.) 
Lucile  (coldly).    Thank  you  so  much,  Mr.  Bangs. 
Leighton   (raising  his  own  glass).     Well,  here's  to  Lucile! 

May  she   come  early  and  stay  late — if  you  know  what  I 

mean. 
Jane.    And  here's  luck,  Lucile — if  you  know  what  /  mean. 

(lucile  laughs  and  chokes  over  her  cocktail.) 
Tom  (solemnly).     Let  her  go!     (He  drinks  his  cocktail.) 
Leighton.     We  must  have  some  parties  while  Lucile's  here. 

(He  turns  to  her.)     How  long  are  you  going  to  stay*? 
Lucile.     I  haven't  decided  yet.     Not  long. 
Jane.     Yes  she  is,  too. 

Leighton.    Well,  how  about  to-morrow  night? 
Tom    (approaching   with   cocktail   shaker).     Little   dividend, 

Leight  ? 
Leighton.    You  bet  your  life,     (tom  fills  leighton's  glass.) 

Suppose  you  all  dine  with  me.     Then  we'll  go  to  the  the- 
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ater   and   dance   a   bit   afterwards,      (tom   refills  his   own 
glass,) 

Jane.    Leighton  !     That's  awfully  sweet  of  you. 

Lucile.    No.    I  can't  go  to-morrow  night. 

Jane.    Oh,  honey,  why  not? 

Lucile.     I've  got  to  shop  all  day.     I  shall  be  too  tired. 

Leighton  {eagerly).  You're  going  to  be  downtown  to- 
morrow?   Then  lunch  with  me? 

Lucile.  I  never  take  luncheon,  thank  you.  Just  a  glass  of 
milk  and  a  cracker. 

Leighton.    Well,  take  a  glass  of  milk  and  a  cracker  with  me, 

Lucile.    That  would  be  absurd. 

Leighton.     How  about  Wednesday  night? 

Jane.    Is  it  all  right  for  you,  Tom? 

Tom.     Oh,  sure. 

Jane.    Then  that  will  be  splendid. 

Lucile.     But  really,  Jane 

Jane.  You've  made  enough  objections.  Be  still.  {Turning 
to  leighton.)     I'll  guarantee  her  appearance. 

Leighton.  That's  fine.  Then  next  week  there's  the  Subscrip- 
tion Dance.  Of  course  you're  going  anyway,  but  if  Lucile 
will  let  me  take  her,  I  should  be  delighted. 

Jane.  Come,  Tom,  we'll  leave  Lucile  and  Leighton  to  settle 
their  dates.  There  is  work  for  you,  my  friend,  in  the 
kitchen. 

Tom  {rising).    No  rest  for  the  weary!    What  is  it  now? 

Jane  {obviously  inventing  an  excuse  to  take  him  away). 
Why,  the — the — it's  the  chafing  dish.     It's  broken. 

Lucile  {eagerly).  Oh,  let  me  fix  it!  I'm  an  excellent 
plumber.     {She  starts  for  the  door  left  after  jane.) 

Tom  {stepping  before  her  and  stopping  her).  That  may  all 
be,  my  dear — but  you're  not  a  member  of  the  local  union. 
Consequently,  you  are  not  allowed  to  practise.  {He  goes 
to  door,  then  turns  and  holds  up  an  admonitory  finger.) 
Children,  be  good!  {And  he  follows  jane  off  left,  lucile 
sits  down  on  the  couch.  Leighton  comes  over  and  sits  beside 
her.) 
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Leighton.     Lucile,  will  you  go  to  the  dance  with  me*? 

Lucile.     No. 

Leighton.     Why  not? 

Lucile.     Because  unmarried  men  bore  me. 

Leighton.     Oh,  see  here,  Lucile 

Lucile.  When  did  we  start  calling  each  other  by  our  first 
names — Mr.  Bang 

Leighton*.  I:  seems  to  me  that  you  used  to  call  me  ''Leigh- 
ton"  when  you  were  here  last  year. 

Lucile.  Pardon  me.  I  called  you  "'Leighton"  once — but  only 
once.  The  promptness  and  emphasis  with  which  you  im- 
mediately afterwards  addressed  me  Morgan"  cured 
me — Mr.  Bang:  t  rises  and  walks  to  the  other  side 
of  the  room,    leighton  follows  her.) 

Leighton.    Lucile,  I  knc  rude  and  discourteous  to  you 

last  winter.  And  I  behaved  abominably  this  evening  when  I 
first  came  in.  But  I  apologize,  (lucile  does  not  answer. 
She  does  not  appear  to  hear  him.  She  is  not  even  looking  at 
him.)  Won't  you  forgive  me"?  (She  pays  no  attention  to 
him.)    Are  you  going  to  answer  me  ? 

Lucile  (finally  looking  round  at  him).    Must  we  conve: 

Leighton.     I"ve  already  apologized.     What  more  can  I  do? 

Lucile.     You  can  let  me  alone. 

Leighton.     Can't  we  be  friends 

Lucile.    Xo,  I  despise  you  too  much. 

Leighton.     Because  of  my  rudeness? 

Lucile.     Because  of  your  insince: 

Leighton*.  I'm  not  insincere!  I  honestly  admire  and  like 
you.     I  want  your  friendship. 

Lucile.  If  that's  true,  you  must  have  admired  and  liked  me 
ten  minutes  ago.  And  yet  you  treated  me  like  the  dirt 
under  your  feet.  Why?  ( leighton  does  not  answer.)  You 
see,  you  can't  answer.  But  you  don't  have  to — I  know 
already.  It's  because  you're  so  conceited  you  think  every 
girl  you  meet  is  trying  to  marry  you — and  so  weak  you're 
afraid  that,  in  spite  of  3-ourself,  she'll  succeed. 

Leighton  (protesting).     Oh,  Lucile!     Xow,  reallj 
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Lucile.  That's  why  you  treated  me  as  you  did.  You  thought 
I  was  setting  my  cap  for  you. 

Leighton.    No,  I  didn't,  Lucile. 

Lucile.  You  did !  But  you  needn't  have  worried.  No  girl 
who  had  ever  seen  Ed  Ellsworth  would  so  much  as  con- 
sider you.  {After  a  pause.)  But,  the  very  minute  you  hear 
that  I'm  married — that  you're  in  no  danger  of  losing  your 
precious  freedom — that  it's  perfectly  safe — then  you're  eager 
enough  to  play  about  with  me.  {After  a  pause.)  If  there's 
anything  I  have  a  contempt  for,  it's  the  male  coquette  who 
dodges  the  responsibilities  of  marriage  himself  and  flutters 
about  after  other  men's  wives. 

Leighton  {furiously  angry).  I  dont  flutter  about  after  them. 
I  just  sort  of — well — enjoy  their  companionship. 

Lucile.  Well,  you  needn't  try  to  enjoy  my  companionship, 
because  I  won't  have  it. 

Leighton.    If  only  you  weren't  married,  I'd  prove  to  you 

Lucile.  If  I  weren't  married,  the  eligible  Mr.  Bangs  would 
be  standing  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  growling  at  me — 
and  counting  the  minutes  until  Jane  came  back  to  save 
him  from  the  designing  young  female. 

Leighton.  Look  here !  I  didn't  intend  to  tell  you  this,  for 
in  spite  of  what  you  say,  I've  never  made  love  to  a  married 
woman,  in  my  life 

Lucile  {wickedly).  Well,  I'm  sure  you  never  risked  making 
love  to  an  wrcmarried  one. 

Leighton.  But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  I've  been  in  love 
with  you  ever  since  last  winter. 

Lucile  {who  doesn't  believe  a  word  of  it).    Really? 

Leighton.  Madly  in  love  with  you.  I  ought  to  have  asked 
you  to  marry  me  then.     But — there  were  reasons 

Lucile.    Yes,  I  have  no  doubt. 

Leighton.  When  Tom  told  me  to-night  you  were  married,  it 
knocked  the  breath  right  out  of  me.  I  realized  then  that 
I'd  lost  you.  And  I've  never  been  so  unhappy  in  my  whole 
life. 
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Lucile  {encouragingly).    Go  on.    It  entertains  fne  immensely 

— and  you're  not  running  the  slightest  risk. 
Leighton  (in  despair).    But  it's  true,  I  tell  you!    Won't  you 

believe  me?     Of  course  I  know  I  shouldn't  be  saying  this 

to  you,  but  I  do  so  want  you  to  understand.     I'd  give  any- 
thing in  the  world  if  you  weren't  married. 
Lucile.     Why? 
Leighton.    So  that  I  could  ask  you  to  marry  me. 

(lucile  begins  to  laugh.    She  laughs  on  and  on,  growing 

almost  hysterical,    leighton  stands  looking  at  her  sullenly. 

jane  and  tom   enter  from   the   left,     tom   is  smoking  a 

cigarette.) 
Jane.    You  two  seem  to  be  having  a  good  time. 
Leighton.     Great ! 
Jane.     What  on  earth  are  you  laughing  at,  Lucile? 

(But  lucile  can  only  gurgle  incoherently.) 
Tom.     Has   Leighton   been   telling  you   some  of  his    funny 

stories  ? 
Lucile  (regaining  control  of  herself).    Yes — that  was  it. 
Tom.     He's  got  some  corkers,  hasn't  he? 
Lucile.    They're  perfectly  marvelous. 

Tom.     Say,  Leighton,  you  didn't  tell  her  that  one  about 

Leighton.     Of  course  I  didn't,  you  big  dumb-bell. 

Jane.    You'll  have  to  forgive  me  for  a  late  dinner,  but  there's 

a  new  maid.     (Then  noticing  that  leighton  has  taken  out 

his  cigarette-case.)     Give  me  a  cigarette,  Leighton. 
Leighton  (passing  her  his  case.)     Certainly.     (Passing  it  to 

lucile.)     Mrs.  Ellsworth? 
Lucile.    No,  thanks,     (leighton  lights  jane's  cigarette  and 

his  own.) 
Jane.     Oh,  Lucile  doesn't  smoke. 
Lucile  (to  leighton.)     I  hate  your  kind.     But  I'll  smoke 

one  of  Tom's. 
Tom.    Surest  thing  you  know.    (He  offers  lucile  his  case,  and 

she  takes  one.) 
Jane.     Lucile!     You  don't  mean  to  say  you're  smoking! 
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Lucile  {calmly  looking  jane  straight  in  the  eye).    I  do.     I 

always  pay  my  bets. 
Jane  {staring  at  leighton  in  amazement).     Well,  for  good- 
ness' sakes  !     That  certainly  was  quick  work ! 
Leighton    {coming  down   to  lucile).     May   I  give  you  a 

light? 

{While  the  others  are  occupied  down-stage,  jane  takes 

the  yellow  envelope  from  her  corsage,  and  unseen  by  them, 

slips  it  under  the  cocktail  tray.) 
Lucile.     Oh,  don't  bother.     {She  walks  to  the  smoking-stand 

and  lights  her  cigarette.)     I  still  retain  the  use  of  my  limbs. 
Jane.     Tom,  do  take  the  cocktail  things  away. 
Tom.     Sure.     I  was  leaving  them  there  because  there's  one 

more  dividend  left. 
Jane.     Nobody  wants  it. 
Tom.     All  right.     {He  picks  up  the  cocktail  tray,  but  at  once 

sets  it  down  and  picks  up  the  yellow  envelope.)     Say,  there's 

a  telegram  here — for  Lucile. 
Lucile    {anxiously).     For   me?      {She   comes   over   toward 

TOM.) 

Tom.     Yes.     Unopened.     {He  takes  it  over  toward  lucile.) 
Jane.    That  idiot  of  a  maid !    She  must  have  put  it  there  and 

forgotten  to  tell  me. 
Lucile  {taking  it  and  tearing  it  open).     Excuse  me. 

{She  reads  and  then  goes  into  violent  hysterics.     She  is 

really  laughing  but  that  fact  is  not  immediately  apparent.) 
Leighton  {rushing  to  her).    Lucile!    What  is  it? 

(lucile  collapses  on  the  couch  and  buries  her  face  in  her 

hands.    She  drops  the  telegram  on  the  floor,  as  she  does  so. 

tom  seizes  the  cocktail  shaker  and  places  it  to  lucile's 

lips.    She  drinks.) 
Tom.      What's   the   matter,   dear?      {But   lucile    does   not 

answer,     leighton  picks  up  the  telegram.) 
Jane.     Read  it,  Leighton.     We've  got  to  know. 
Leighton  {reading).     "Mrs.  Lucile  Ellsworth,  Care  of 

{He  skips.)     "Your  divorce  from  Edward  Ellsworth  was 

finally  granted  this  afternoon.     Signed,  Snider,  Bierce  and 
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Pollock."     My  God !     (He  begins  to  reread  the  telegram  to 
himself.) 

Jane.     Lucile !     I'm  so  glad  for  you,  dear. 

Tom.  You  know,  I  thought  she  acted  funny  when  I  asked 
her  about  Ed.     What  was  the  trouble? 

Jane.     Desertion. 

(lucile  has  never  lifted  her  head  from  her  hands>  but 
her  shoulders  shake  convulsively.) 

Leighton.  Jane,  do  you  and  Tom  mind  if  I  speak  to  Lucile 
a  moment  alone?  I've  something  rather  important  to  tell 
her. 

Jane.    Of  course  not,  Leighton.    Come  along,  Tom. 

{She  takes  his  arm  and  draws  him  off  toward  left.) 

Tom  (in  a  whisper  as  he  goes  out).  What  do  you  suppose  he 
wants  to  say  to  her? 

Jane.  I  can't  imagine.  (They  go  out  left,  leighton  stands 
looking  at  lucile  a  moment,  the  telegram  in  his  hand.) 

Leighton.    Lucile. 

Lucile  (not  looking  up).    Yes? 

Leighton.  Look  at  me.  (But  she  doesn't.)  Oh,  you  needn't 
pretend  to  cry  any  more.     I  know  you're  laughing. 

Lucile  (looking  up  hastily).    What? 

Leighton.  I  didn't  work  in  a  telegraph  office  one  summer 
for  nothing.  This  thing  is  a  fake.  (He  holds  up  the  tele- 
gram, lucile  again  hides  her  face  in  her  hands.)  Have 
you  ever  been  married  at  all?  (lucile  shakes  her  head 
without  looking  up.)  Well,  you  fooled  me,  all  right,  if 
that's  any  satisfaction  to  you.  I  suppose  you  did  it  just 
to  show  what  a  four-flusher  I  was.  (lucile  does  not  an- 
swer.)  Well,  you  missed  out  there.  Because  I'm  not.  I 
want  to  marry  you  worse  than  I  ever  did.  (lucile  looks 
up,  but  meeting  his  eye,  hides  her  face  againi)  But  I  can 
see  you  hate  the  sight  of  me.    And  I  don't  much  blame  you. 

Lucile  (looking  up).     That  isn't  the  reason — why  I  did  it. 

Leighton.  Then  what  is?  (She  does  not  answer.)  Answer 
me! 
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Lucile.  I  did  it — because — I  hoped  you  weren't  a  four- 
flusher. 

Leighton.  Lucile,  don't  torment  me !  Do  you  mean  that  you 
care  after  all?     That  you  want  me? 

Lucile.  Oh,  Leighton,  the  very  thing  you've  always  been 
afraid  of  has  happened — you've  been  trapped  into  a  pro- 
posal by  a  designing  woman — and  what's  worse,  she's  going 
to  hold  you  to  it. 

Leighton.    Then  you're  going  to  marry  me  ? 

Lucile.  Well,  what  else  do  you  suppose  this  has  all  been 
about  ? 

Leighton.    Darling ! 

(He  kisses  her.     jane  and  tom  enter  left  and  observe 
them.) 

Tom.    Oh.    That  was  what  we  wanted  to  say  to  her. 

Lucile.      I    want   you    both    to   meet    my    second    husband. 
(jane  goes  over  and  kisses  them  both.) 

Tom.  But  Leighton,  I  thought  you'd  made  up  your  mind  not 
to  marry? 

Leighton.  I  had.  At  least,  not  for  a  little  more  than  a  year. 
You  see,  there's  a  fortune  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
coming  to  me  from  my  grandfather  when  I'm  thirty,  if  I 
don't  marry  until  then.  The  old  gentleman  didn't  believe 
in  early  marriages.  He  married  young  himself  and  had  bad 
luck. 

Lucile.    And  you're  ready  to  give  that  all  up  for  me? 

Leighton.  You  bet!  I  had  a  terrible  scare,  Lucile,  when  I 
thought  I'd  lost  you.     I'm  not  taking  any  more  chances. 

Tom.  Well,  Leighton,  I  wouldn't  act  too  hastily,  if  I  were 
you. 

Jane.  Be  still,  Tom.  (The  dinner  bell  rings  of  left.)  Come 
on.    Dinner's  ready  at  last.     (She  and  tom  go  in  left.) 

Lucile.  Tom's  right.  We'll  have  a  long  engagement, 
Leighton. 

Leighton.  We'll  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  I'd  rather  have 
you  than  the  five  hundred  thousand. 

Lucille.     But  silly,  you  can  have  us  both,  if  we  wait. 
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Jane  {off  left).    The  soup's  getting  cold. 

Leighton.     I'm  not  going  to  wait  that  long. 

Lucile.    Of  course,  my  dear,  the  money  means  nothing  to  me, 

but  the  time  might  come  when  you  would  regret  it  and 

Leighton.      But   dearest,    I    never   would!      And    don't   you 

see {The  dinner  bell  rings  off  left.) 

Lucile.     I  know,  darling,  but  at  the  same  time 

{And  as  they  argue  with  each  other  the  dinner  bell  rings 

on  unheeded.) 
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The  scene  is  an  Oklahoma  farm  living-room,  about  eight  o'clock 
of  an  evening  in  October.  Organ,  with  a  stool,  against  the 
right  wall.  A  chair,  farther  toward  the  center  of  the  room, 
is  before  it.  An  old  bench  against  the  right  wall  in  the  cor- 
ner. In  the  back  wall,  center,  a  door.  To  its  right  a  win- 
dow, curtained.  To  the  left  of  the  door,  a  tall  food-cabinet, 
or  "safe,"  with  a  lantern  hanging  from  it.  A  door,  left, 
goes  into  the  bedroom.  Down-stage,  left,  is  a  table,  with 
two  chairs — one  at  its  right,  one  before  it  down-stage.  On 
the  table,  an  old  red  cloth,  rhodie's  sewing  basket  and  a  tall 
lamp.  On  the  organ,  magazines,  papers,  a  Bible,  and  a  pis- 
tol. On  the  walls,  cheap  prints  and  crayon  enlargements, 
A  few  rag  rugs  on  the  floor. 

When  the  curtain  rises,  MRS.  buster  is  sitting  in  the  chair, 
right.  She  is  a  gaunt,  leathery-faced  woman  still  definitely 
young.  She  wears  a  coarse  calico  dress  drawn  in  at  the 
waist,  and  coming  out  again  over  wide  hips.  Over  her  dress 
she  wears  an  apron,  tier  daughter,  rhodie,  is  about 
eighteen,  a  creature  of  the  soil,  with  the  quiet  power  and 
poise  of  an  animal.  Her  hair  is  braided  in  two  long  yellow 
coils  like  thick  ropes,  and  brought  forward  in  front  of  her 
shoulders,  and  down  into  her  lap.  She  is  sewing  before  the 
table,  left.  Her  dress  is  a  coarse  print,  formless  and  ugly. 
She  wears  flat,  slatternly  slippers  and  white  stockings. 

Mrs.  Buster  {going  to  the  window  and  peering  out — anx- 
iously).    They  ain't  a  sign  of  him,  Rhodie. 

Rhodie.  Well,  I  wisht  you'd  quit  yer  worr'in'  about  him, 
Maw.  He  ain't  had  time  to  git  to  Verdigree  and  back  yit. 
Give  him  a  little  time.  Ye've  been  fidgetin'  for  half  a 
hour. 
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Mrs.  Buster.  Well,  I  ain't  noticed  you  a-doin'  any  ndgetin'. 
'Pears  to  me  if  someone  I  was  more'n  interested  in  was  out 
somewhere,  and  mebbe  in  danger  of  his  life 

Rhodie  {scornfully).  Danger  of  his  life!  Charley's  went  to 
Verdigree  to  git  his  horse  shod,  and  you  expect  him  back 
afore  he's  hardly  had  time  to  git  there!  (Slyly.)  And  the 
only  real  danger  he's  in  is  a-gettin'  mixed  up  with  that  gal 
in  the  grocery  store  at  the  Switch 

Mrs.  Buster.  They's  other  dangers.  Whut  if  his  horse  ud 
fall  down,  step  in  one  o'  them  prairie  dog  holes'?  It  ud 
throw  Charley  off,  and  mebbe  break  his  neck.  And  they's 
hold-up  men  about,  too.  One  held  up  a  man  here  on  Cat 
Crick  not  two  weeks  ago  and  near  killed  him.  'Twas  old 
Bill  Wyche  hisself.  I  heerd  him  tellin'  it  in  at  Foster's 
grocery  store  Satiddy.  (She  goes  over  and  picks  up  the  Bible 
from  the  organ.)  Rhodie,  I'm  a-gonna  read  a  passage  frum 
the  Bible  t'keep  him  safe.  No  tellin'  whut  harm  it'll  save 
him  frum.  (She  crosses  and  sits  down  in  the  other  chair  at 
the  table,  left.  She  opens  the  Bible  and  reads.)  "And  he 
shall  bring  the  bullock  before  the  congregation  of  the  Lord. 
And  he  shall  lay  his  hands  on  the  bullock's  head,  and  he  shall 
kill  the  bullock  before  the  congregation  of  the  Lord." 
Rhodie,  whut's  become  of  that  slip  of  paper  I  had  in  here  ? 

Rhodie.     I  put  it  in  the  back.     Why? 

Mrs.  Buster.  It  tells  on  it  whut  passage  to  read  to  stop  the 
flow  of  blood.     Mebbe  I  better  read  that  too. 

Rhodie  (amused).    But,  Maw,  whut  if  Charley  ain't  a-bleed- 
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Mrs.  Buster.  Makes  no  difference.  If  he  is,  this'll  stop  it. 
"To  stop  the  flow  of  blood  read  Ezekiel,  Chapter  16,  Verse 
6."  (Reading.)  "And  when  I  passed  by  thee,  and  saw  thee 
polluted  in  thine  own  blood,  I  said  unto  thee  when  thou  wast 
in  thy  blood,  Live ;  yea,  I  said  unto  thee  when  thou  wast  in 
thy  blood,  Live."    Now. 

Rhodie.  Maw,  don't  it  tell  somewhere  there  a  passage  to 
read  that'll  keep  Charley  frum  fallin'  in  love  with  that 
—  19 
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Mrs.   Buster   {severely).     Now,   Rhodie,   quit  yer  mockin' ! 

Ye're  a-makin'  light  of  God's  word.    And  ye're  sinnin'  when 

ye  do  it.     And  if  Charley  did  go  and  git  interested  in  that 

gal,  it's  little  you'd  care ! 
Rhodie.     Why  should  I  care? 
Mrs.  Buster.     You  ought  to!     Ye're  a-goin'  t'marry  him, 

ain't    ye?      I've    always    wanted    that    and    you    know    it. 

{Firmly.)    Ye'll  have  t'marry  him,  Rhodie. 
Rhodie  {wearily).     I  reckon  so.     They  don't  seem  to  be  no 

way  out  of  it.    But,  Maw,  why  is  it  ye're  so  anxious  to  have 

me  marry  him?     He's  fifteen  years  older'n  me  if  he's   a 

day 

Mrs.   Buster    {sharply).     Whut's   age   got   to   do   with   it? 

We've  got  to  have  a  hand  to  run  the  place,  Rhodie.    Whut 

good  ud   us   two  women   be  without  one?     And  we  can't 

afford  to  hire  one,  you  know  that  as  well  as  me 

Rhodie.     But  it  ain't  right,  it  ain't  fair!     This  rharr'in'  was 

all  yore  idee.     Looks  like  I  might  have  a  sayso 

Mrs.  Buster.     Botheration !    Do  you  think  you  could  do  any 

better  ? 
Rhodie.     No,  I  guess  not. 

Mrs.  Buster.     Who  would  ye  git  if  ye  didn't  take  Charley? 
Rhodie  {hesitating).    Why — why,  Maw,  no  one,  I  reckon. 
Mrs.   Buster.     Mebbe  ye're   a-thinkin'   of  Earl   Baker,   him 

that  helped  us  last  year  at  hayin'  time. 
Rhodie  {scornfully).     Him?    Good  fer  nothin'  fool!    That's 

whut  Earl  Baker  is.     All  he  thinks  of  is  playin'  tricks  on 

people. 
Mrs.  Buster.    Well,  if  it  ain't  Earl  Baker,  it  might  be  old 

Bill  Wyche's  boy 

Rhodie.     Yes,  it  might  be — but  it  ain't. 

Mrs.  Buster  {suspiciously).     Air  ye  got  yer  mind  set  on  mar- 

r'in'  someone  else,  Rhodie? 
Rhodie.     No,     Maw.      No    one.      And    whut    if    I    did? 

'Twouldn't  make  no  difference. 
Mrs.  Buster.     Ye're  a-thinkin'  of  someone  else,  Rhodie.  Who 
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is  it?      {With  sudden  penetration.)     Rhodie!     You  ain't 
thinkin'  of  that  pedler,  air  ye? 

Rhodie.     Mebbe  I  am. 

Mrs.  Buster  {incredulous).     That  Syrian? 

Rhodie   {wistfully).     Mebbe 

Mrs.  Buster.  Rhodie  Buster!  You'd  marry  that  foreigner, 
that  Syrian  pedler  that'd  beat  you  every  day  and  never 
have  no  home  to  keep  ye  in? 

Rhodie.  Course  not,  Maw.  I  was  jest  a-jokin'.  Only  I 
could  do  it  if  I  wanted  to. 

Mrs.  Buster.  Course  ye  could !  {She  goes  over  to  the  organ, 
puts  the  Bible  back,  and  is  fumbling  among  the  papers.) 
Whut's  become  of  that  letter  he  wrote  ye — {With  scorn.) 
a-askin'  ye  t'marry  him?     I  put  it  right  here. 

Rhodie.     I've  got  it,  Maw. 

Mrs.   Buster.     Where? 

Rhodie.  Here.  {She  takes  it  out  of  her  dress,  mrs.  buster 
looks  at  her  in  astonishment.) 

Mrs.  Buster  {coming  over).     You  been  wearin'  it  around? 

Rhodie.  It — it  had  a  mighty  purty  envelope.  And  he  writes 
so  nice.  {Opening  the  letter.)  Whut  was  it  he  said  about 
the  lace  cap  he  sent  me? 

Mrs.  Buster  {snatching  the  letter).  Never  mind,  I'll  find  it. 
{Reading.)  "Put  it  on  at  once.  You  will  look  like  a  prin- 
cess with  yore  golden  hair.  And  mebbe  the  prince  you  have 
waited  for — will  come  to  kiss  you  into  joy."  Humph!  Fine 
idees  to  put  in  yer  head!  {Examining  letter.)  He  was  to 
be  in  Claremore  on  the  9th  or  10th  and  come  on  out.  This 
is  the  10th,  ain't  it,  Rhodie?  He'll  have  to  be  showin'  up 
right  away.  {She  goes  toward  the  organ.)  I  remember  the 
first  time  we  ever  seen  him — this  pedler.  It  was  three 
years  ago,  jest  after  Paw  died.  Uncle  Tom  was  here — he 
had  that  widder  from  Spiro  here  to  see  us.  We  set  out 
there  at  the  end  of  the  house  when  he  come  up.  He  was 
twirlin'  his  mustache,  awful  smart-alec,  and  he  starts  talkin' 
a  blue  streak,  tellin'  jokes,  and  actin'  up. 

Rhodie.     Yes,  and  we  near  died  laughin'.     After  he  left  we 
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talked  about  him  fer  weeks.     He  kinda  livened  things  up, 
didn't  he? 

Mrs.  Buster  {sharply).  Yes.  But  it's  one  thing  to  have 
him  make  ye  forgit  yer  troubles,  and  it's  another  t'marry 
him.  {She  sits  down  in  the  chair,  right.)  Besides,  he's  a 
foreigner  who  goes  traipsin'  all  over  the  world. 

Rhodie.  I  know.  But  it  must  be  nice  to  travel  and  see  for- 
eign lands. 

Mrs.  Buster.  Is  they  anything  wrong  with  the  land  right 
here? 

Rhodie.  It's  all  right.  But  it's  always  the  same — always  the 
same.  {With  surprising  fire.)  I  git  tired  of  it.  I  ain't  old, 
Maw,  I'm  young.  And  I  ain't  never  knowed  anything  but 
jest  right  here 

Mrs.  Buster.  Well,  it's  good  enough  fer  you,  I  reckon,  or 
fer  anybody.  And  besides,  if  you  ain't  railly  promised  to 
Charley,  he  kinda  understands  that  you'll  marry  him  come 
Christmas.  Don't  this — this  Syrian  pedler  know  about 
Charley? 

Rhodie  {wearily).  Yes,  he  knows.  I  told  him  last  summer 
when  he  was  here. 

Mrs.  Buster.     Then  he  knows  Charley's  yore  choice? 

Rhodie.  He  knows — I  told  him  I  was  supposed  to  marry 
someone  else 

Mrs.  Buster  {with  finality).  Well,  then — that's  settled.  {She 
goes  again  to  the  window,  rhodie,  seeing  her  mother  s  back 
is  turned,  crosses  over,  secures  the  letter  from  the  organ,  and 
hides  it  again  in  her  dress.) 

Rhodie  {turning  suddenly).     Whut's  that? 

Mrs.  Buster  {looking  out  the  window).  It's  Charley!  Why, 
his  horse  is  a-runnin' !  {She  is  alarmed.)  Whut  do  you 
suppose  has  happened?  Mebbe  his  horse  is  runnin'  away? 
Mebbe  he's  hurt.  No,  he's  jumpin'  off.  He  ain't  hurt,  then. 
He's   runnin'   in — sumpin's   happened   to  him! 

(  There  is  a  great  clatter  of  hoofs,  footsteps,  then  the  door 
is  flung  open  by  charley,  a  tall  overalled  man  about  33, 
with  the  red  face  and  hands  of  the  farm  laborer.    He  closes 
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the  door  hurriedly.     He  is  hatless.     His  breath  comes  in 
short  gasps.    He  sinks  into  the  chair  at  right  of  table.) 

Charley.  Mrs.  Buster!  Someone's  after  me.  (mrs.  buster 
moves  nearer,  agitated  by  his  fright.)  I  was  crossin'  the 
hayfield.  It  was  black  as  pitch.  Shorty  kept  snortin'  and 
wanted  to  run.  And  right  by  that  big  stack,  you  know  the 
one,  close  to  the  crick,  a  man  jumped  out  and  tried  to  grab 
the  bridle !  Shorty  started  runnin' !  He  run  all  the  way 
home ! 

Mrs.  Buster.  Who  was  it?  Didn't  you  see?  Couldn't  ye 
git  a  look  at  him? 

Charley.  No,  it  was  too  dark.  But  he  had  a  bandanna  tied 
over  his  mouth.  It  wasn't  white,  it  was  some  dark  color — 
red  or  blue.  And  while  his  one  hand  was  grabbin'  at  the 
bridle  the  other  one  grazed  my  hand.  Look!  {He  shows 
a  long  bleeding  scratch  on  his  hand.)  He  had  a  knife !  He 
woulda  killed  me! 

Mrs.  Buster.     Charley!     You're  hurt! 

Charley.  Aw,  I  ain't  hurt  none.  It's  jest  a  scratch.  But 
he'd  a-killed  me  shore,  if  it  hadn't  a-been  for  Shorty. 
(rhodie  sits  down  again,  right,  charley  begins  to  be  a  lit- 
tle ashamed  of  his  fright.)  I  ain't  a-feard  of  him.  I'd  meet 
him  anywheres  in  a  fair  fight.  {With  determination.)  I'm 
goin'  back.     I'll  show  him.     {He  is  half-way  to  the  door.) 

Mrs.  Buster  {stopping  him).  Charley!  Charley!  You 
musn't!     I'm  a-feard  fer  ye. 

Charley  {slowly).     You're  a-feard  fer  me? 

Mrs.  Buster.     Yes.     Promise  you  won't  go  back. 

Charley.     I   ain't  a-feard  of  him! 

Mrs.  Buster.  No.  I  know  ye're  not.  {Pleading.)  Ye're 
not. 

Charley.  But  I'll  have  to  go  out  again,  anyways.  I'll  have 
to  feed  Shorty.  I  ain't  fed  him  yit.  I'd  better  feed  him, 
I  reckon.  {He  goes  to  the  door  and  turns,  mrs.  buster, 
very  worried,  goes  left,  back  of  the  table.)  Now  don't  git 
worried  about  it,  Mrs.  Buster.  {He  looks  at  rhodie,  who  is 
re-reading  her  letter.)     Rhodie  ain't.     They  ain't  no  harm 
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done.     {Coming  down  a  little.)     You  ain't  a-feard  fer  me  to 
leave  fer  a  minute  or  two,  air  ye? 

Mrs.  Buster.  I  ain't  a-feard  to  stay  here,  Charley.  But  I 
don't  like  the  idee  of  yore  goin'  to  the  barn.  It's  a  long  ways 
off 

Charley.  But  I  got  to  feed  Shorty,  Mrs.  Buster.  I  won't  be 
long. 

Mrs.  Buster.  Well,  then  you  better  take  the  lantern.  {She 
goes  over  toward  the  cabinet,  on  which  a  lantern  is  hanging.) 

Charley.  I  better  not  have  the  lantern,  I  reckon.  But  I  bet- 
ter have  my  gun.  {He  crosses  to  the  organ  and  secures  a 
pistol,  comes  back  and  is  about  to  open  the  door.) 

Mrs.  Buster  {coming  to  him — anxiously).  Ye'll  be  keerful, 
won't  you,  Charley? 

Charley  {patting  her  shoulder).  Yes,  I'll  be  keerful — 
Martha. 

{He  goes  out.) 

Mrs.  Buster  (mrs.  buster's  tired  brown  face  takes  on  a  new 
look.  She  stands  a  moment  without  speaking.  Then  she 
clasps  her  hands  and  moves  nervously  to  the  window.)  Who 
could  it  a-been  ?  Whut  if  I  hadn't  a-read  the  Bible,  Rhodie  ? 
Now  ye  see,  fer  all  yer  scoffin'.  {She  comes  down  and  sits 
in  the  chair,  right  of  table.)  O,  I  hope  he  won't  be  gone 
long!     {She  is  very  nervous  and  excited  still.) 

Rhodie.     I  wouldn't  worry  so  much,  Maw. 

Mrs.  Buster.  No,  you  wouldn't.  He  could  be  killed  and 
butchered  up,  and  you  wouldn't  be  worried. 

Rhodie.     It  don't  help  him  none. 

Mrs.  Buster.     You  ain't  human,  Rhodie. 

Rhodie.     I'm  human,  Maw — but  /  ain't  in  love  with  Charley. 

Mrs.  Buster.  You'd  do  well  to  be.  If  you  was,  mebbe 
you'd  not  only  be  anxious  about  him.  Mebbe  you'd  be  like 
folks  that  have  throwed  away  everything  for  the  sake  of 
someone  they  loved. 

Rhodie  {wonderingly).     Would  it  be  human  to  do  that? 

Mrs.  Buster.  Love  ain't  human.  It's  unhuman.  It's  a  ter- 
rible cruel  thing. 
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Rhodie.     And  whut  if  someone  stands  in  the  way  of  it? 

Mrs.  Buster  {afraid  to  say  more,  in  her  indecision).  Oh, 
don't  ask  me!  It's  hard — hard  to  know  whut  to  do.  It's 
hard  to  choose.  Who  could  it  a-been  tried  to  git  him?  He 
ain't  got  no  enemies 

Rhodie.  It  coulda  been  the  same  one  that  tried  to  git  him 
last  night 

Mrs.  Buster.     Last  night! 

Rhodie.     Yes,  at  the  crossin'  a  mile  up  the  road. 

Mrs.  Buster.  Rhodie!  At  the  crossin'?  Someone  tried  to 
git  him  last  night  ?    Why  didn't  I  know  ? 

Rhodie.     You  was  not  to  know.    Charley  told  me  this  mornin'. 

Mrs.  Buster.     He  told  you  ? 

Rhodie.     Yes. 

Mrs.  Buster.     Why  didn't  he  want  me  to  know? 

Rhodie.     He  was  afeard  of  havin'  you  worried  about  him. 

Mrs.  Buster.     Why  should  he  keer  if  I  was  worried? 

Rhodie.     I  don't  know. 

Mrs.  Buster  (is  silent  and  thoughtful  a  moment.  Then  she 
goes  restlessly  to  the  window  and  looks  out).  Oh,  I  wish 
he'd  hurry !  I  wish  he'd  hurry !  (  Turning — thoughtfully.) 
Whut  if  this  man  followed  Charley  on  home?  He  must 
be  someone  with  a  grudge  agin  him.  He  could  be  hidin'  in 
the  barn  while  Charley  come  in  here.  And  Charley's  gone 
out  there !     He's  out  there  now — and  this  man   is   mebbe 

hid  there  a-waitin'  fer  him — a-waitin'  so  he  can Oh, 

mebbe  this  minute  he's  a (There  is  a  noise  outside. 

mrs.  buster  and  rhodie  are  frozen  into  silence.  Then 
mrs.  buster  rushes  to  the  door.)  Oh,  he's  back!  He's  back! 
(She  stops  and  turns,  doubt  on  her  face.)  No.  He  ain't 
had  time.  Whut  if  it  wouldn't  be  Charley?  WThut  if  it  ud 
be — him!  (There  is  a  knock,  rhodie  rises.  Then  another 
knock — more  imperious,  mrs.  butler  and  rhodie  dare  not 
move.  The  latch  is  lifted.  The  women  shrink  back  in 
terror.  The  door  is  flung  open.  On  the  threshold  stands 
a  short  dark  man  dressed  in  an  ordinary  dark  suit.    He  has 
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a  black  mustache.  Around  his  neck  is  a  red  bandanna.  In 
one  hand  he  holds  a  heavy  grip.     It  is  the  Syrian  pedler.) 

Pedler  (with  a  slight  accent).  Good  evening  to  you,  ladies! 
(He  bows  elaborately,  smiles,  steps  into  the  room  and  closes 
the  door.) 

Mrs.  Buster.     You  !     Whut  are  you  doin' 

Pedler.  Yes,  /,  at  your  service.  You  weren't  expecting 
me4? 

Rhodie.     Why — no,  we — well,  we  thought 

Pedler  (he  seems  a  little  puzzled  by  his  reception,  rhodie 
and  mrs.  buster  exchange  glances,  mrs.  buster  is  terror- 
stricken,  rhodie  is  puzzled  and  uncertain.)  You  thought  I 
would  not  come  after — after  supper,  I  guess.  (He  sets  his 
suitcase  down  about  center  stage,  just  right  of  the  chair  at 
table.) 

Mrs.  Buster  (excitedly).  Which  way  did  ye  come  frum? 
I  didn't  hear  no  buggy  drive  up. 

Pedler.  Oh,  I  walked.  It  is  so  little !  It  is  three  miles  only. 
They  was  no  buggy  to  be  had.  How  have  you  been,  Mrs. 
Buster?     You're  looking  fine,  very  fine. 

Mrs.  Buster.  I  been  fair,  I  reckon.  We — we  got  your  let- 
ter, (rhodie  attempts  to  silence  her.  Wait!  her  eyes  ask. 
But  mrs.  buster  goes  on,  nervously.)     We  got  it.    And  we 

don't  think — we  cain't  have (firmly.)      Rhodie   cain't 

marry  you.     (rhodie  sinks  into  her  chair.) 

Pedler  (in  a  low  voice).  That  is  what  you  think?  That  is 
final,  Mrs.  Buster? 

Mrs.  Buster.  Of  course  it's  final!  And  the  sooner  ye  give 
up  the  idee,  the  better  fer  ye. 

Pedler  (to  rhodie,  appealingly — with  dignity).  And  you — 
is  this  your  answer,  too — Rhodie? 

Rhodie  (her  head  droops.  She  is  about  to  remonstrate.  But 
mrs.  buster's  eyes  are  on  her.  She  cannot  ignore  their 
command).     Yes,  it's  my  answer. 

Pedler  (is  about  to  argue  the  question,  but  thinks  better  of  it. 
He  throws  up  his  hands  in  a  gesture  of  submission).  All 
right!     (He  says  this  jovially,  and  dropping  on  his  knees, 
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opens  one  of  the  bags.)  We  won't  let  it  spoil  things,  our 
evening.  Let  me  show  you  what  I've  got.  {He  begins  tak- 
ing things  out  of  the  case.) 

Mrs.  Buster  {to  rhodie).  See!  The  handkerchief!  It's 
him — he's  the  one  ! 

Rhodie.     Sh!    No,  no! 

Mrs.  Buster.  Do  you  suppose  he — Charley!  Did  he  see 
Charley? 

Rhodie.     He  ain't  seen  Charley.     Be  still! 

Pedler  {as  he  takes  them  out  of  the  case).  Syrian  table- 
cloths, drawn  work  from  the  little  villages  of  Mexico,  Dutch 
caps,  beads  from  the  shops  of  Paris,  Italian  colognes.  See 
here,  a  jacket  of  many  colors  from  the  land  of  Egypt.  Try 
it  on,  Mrs.  Buster.  {He  throws  it  over  her  shoulders.  She 
draws  back.  But  he  goes  on.)  Ah,  divine!  You  will  keep 
it?  How  much  better  you  look  in  it  than  Mrs.  Richards  at 
Claremore — you  know  her,  the  doctor's  wife.  She  bought 
a  coat  just  like  it.  {The  pedler  goes  back  to  his  suitcase, 
kneels  and  takes  out  a  lacquered  box.)  Japanese  lacquered 
box  from  the  cities  of  the  Chong-Chong.  Slant-eyed  women 
patting  around  in  lovely  silks.  Their  hearts  are  on  the  sea, 
I  think,  with  their  lovers.  Their  jewels  are  here — in  the 
box.  {He  opens  the  box.)  Rubies,  garnets,  old  gold,  old 
silver  rings.  {He  goes  over,  hands  mrs.  buster  a  handful. 
She  handles  them  gingerly.  They  glitter  in  the  light.  The 
pedler  laughs  and  goes  back  to  the  suitcase.) 

Mrs.  Buster  {crossing  to  him).  I  don't  want  these!  I  don't 
want  none  of  these  things!  {She  throws  the  rings  and  the 
coat  back  into  the  suitcase.  The  pedler  has  turned  over  a 
rose-colored  tablecloth,  mrs.  buster  starts  at  what  she  sees 
underneath.  Pointing — )  Whut's  them!  Whut's  them 
things  ? 

Pedler  {taking  them  out  one  by  one).  Knives!  Knives 
from  Syria!  Pearl-handled,  10  inches  long.  Blades  of  the 
very  fine  steel.  Made  to  cut  a  hair — or  a  throat,  (mrs. 
buster  steps  back  in  alarm.)  In  my  country  the  robbers 
carry  them  in  their  belts.     {He  rises.)     Many  a  throat  is 
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cut,  many  a  good  woman  widowed  by  blades  like  these ! 
They  are  so  very  sharp.  See!  (He  runs  a  hand  along  a 
blade,  and  laughs  sardonically,  enjoying  his  histrionism.) 
And  not  only  the  bandits  find  them  of  use,  Mrs.  Buster. 
(Darkly.)  The  husband  who  does  not  trust  his  wife,  the 
son  mistreated  by  his  father,  the  lover  crossed  in  his  love — 
When  there's  two  men  who  want  the  same  girl,  Mrs.  Buster, 
it  is  knives  they  use  to  see  who  gets  her 

Mrs.  Buster.     You  mean ? 

Pedler.     Oh,  it  is  so  very  simple.     One  kills  the  other 

Mrs.  Buster.     Oh!     You'd  kill ? 

Pedler.  We  think  not  so  much  about  it.  One  dies  anyway 
— one  has  to. 

Mrs.  Buster.     It's  murder!    You'd  do  this — you? 

Pedler.  I  am  a  Syrian.  (Laughs.)  But  here!  (He  picks 
it  up.)  This  fine  rose-colored  tablecloth — matchless  linen 
it  is.  It  is  for  you.  For  you  I  got  it  special  in  my  home 
land.  (He  puts  it  into  her  hands.  She  has  shrunk  back 
farther  and  farther,  and  is  now  back  of  rhodie's  chair.) 
Put  it  on  your  table.  Then  though  the  fare  be  not  so  much, 
and  the  purse  low,  the  eye  will  be  brighter  and  the  heart 
lighter  for  its  beauty.  (Change  of  tone — softly.)  But  I 
have  give  you  nothing,  Rhodie.  What  will  you  have? 
Jewels?  Linens?  An  embroidered  scarf?  Or  a  bright 
handkerchief  from  Slovakia?  (He  is  back  at  the  suitcase 
now.) 

Rhodie  (rising).  It  don't  matter.  (She  comes  over,  and 
kneels,  right  of  pedler.)  Do  you  really  sell  things  like 
these  ? 

Pedler.  Oh,  yes!  People  like  them.  They  are  beautiful, 
they  are  lovely  things. 

Rhodie.     But  it  must  be  hard  going  from  farm  to  farm 

Pedler.  It  is  hard — (softly.)  and  lonesome,  a  little.  But 
the  people  who  love  beautiful  things  are  very  kind.  And 
there  is  always  the  sky,  and  the  rich  brown  earth,  and  waters 
flowing,  and  sunlight  everywhere.  Always  I  stop  my  horse 
on  a  high  hill  that  looks  into  the  fertile  valley,  and  I  say: 
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"I  go  now  into  a  new  world.  And  if  there  is  hunger  there, 
and  tongues  that  are  mean,  and  bad  dogs — I  will  come  out 
again  soon.  It  cannot  be  forever.  And  there  are  always 
more  and  more  hills,  and  I  am  free  to  go  to  them — when- 
ever I  choose !" 

Rhodie  {standing  up — breathless).     It  ud  be  beautiful! 

Pedler   {softly).     If  only  you  could   share   it  with  me 

Rhodie  {she  goes  over  and  sinks  into  the  chair  in  front  of  the 
table  hopelessly).     If  I  could! 

Mrs.  Buster  {coming  down  to  the  pedler — with  decision). 
She  can.  Mebbe  it's  best.  {She  turns,  buries  her  face  in  her 
apron.) 

Pedler.  Mrs.  Buster!  You  will  let  her?  She  will  go  with 
me?     {Angrily.)     You  are  fooling  me? 

Mrs.  Buster.     No!     No! 

Pedler.     You  mean  it? 

Mrs.  Buster.     Yes 

Pedler.     She  will  marry  me? 

Mrs.  Buster  {desperately).     Oh,  yes! 

Pedler.  You  have  changed  your  mind.  It  is  lucky — lucky 
for  me.  But  you  will  change  again.  To-morrow  you  will 
say  no 

Mrs.  Buster.  Oh,  I  tell  you — I'll  let  her  go.  She'll  go  with 
you. 

Pedler.  You  say  so  now.  But  to-morrow —  Oh,  if  only 
I  could  be  sure  you  mean  it.  Ah !  You  will  swear  ?  You 
will  swear  she  can  go,  and  then  I  believe  you. 

Mrs.  Buster.     I  tell  you  she  can  go. 

Pedler  {persisting).  You  will  swear — on  the  Bible!  Where 
is  your  Bible?    Give  me  the  Bible! 

Mrs.  Buster  {she  gets  the  Bible,  reluctantly,  from  the  organ, 
and  hands  it  to  him).     Here. 

Pedler.  Say  it  after  me:  I  swear  that  Rhodie  will  marry 
you  to-morrow. 

Mrs.  Buster.  I — I  cain't  do  that.  It  ain't  necessary.  I 
told  you  I'd  changed  my  mind 
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Pedler.  And  you  will  change  again.  No,  Mrs.  Buster, 
you'll  have  to  swear  it. 

Mrs.  Buster.  Ye're  makin'  me  do  this.  Ye're  makin'  me. 
I  didn't  mean 

Pedler.     Swear,  Mrs.  Buster. 

Mrs.  Buster  {after  a  frightened  glance  at  rhodie,  she  puts 
her  hand  on  the  Bible.  She  is  trembling),  I  swear  that 
Rhodie  will  marry  you — to-morrow.     (She  bursts  into  tears.) 

Pedler  (softening).  There,  there,  Mrs.  Buster.  I  didn't 
mean  to  be  hard.  I  only  wanted  to  be  sure  of  her.  (He 
is  about  to  touch  her.) 

Mrs.  Buster  (turning  on  him).  Oh,  she'll  go  with  you.  I've 
swore  it.     You  won't  harm  no  one — now,  will  yoa? 

Pedler  (genuinely  puzzled).  Why,  I  wouldn't  harm  you — 
or  anyone. 

Mrs.  Buster.     Oh,  please  !     Please  go  now ! 

Pedler  (crossing  to  rhodie.  She  rises).  Mebbe  I  better 
leave  now.  I  better  go.  She's  upset.  I'll  be  back  for  you 
to-morrow — with  the  preacher.     You  are  sorry,  no? 

Rhodie.  No,  I  am  glad.  (The  pedler  takes  her  hands  ten- 
derly.)     I  am.     Honest! 

Pedler.  Well  then,  good-by.  I'll  leave  the  things  here  un- 
til to-morrow.  Good-by,  then.  (He  goes  toward  the  door — 
softly.)  To-morrow !  (He  goes  out.  rhodie  goes  toward 
the  door.) 

Mrs.  Buster  (rushing  to  rhodie).  He'll  come  back  to- 
morrow !  Oh,  whut'll  we  do  then  *?  He  made  me  swear 
you'd  go  with  him.  He  made  me,  I  tell  you!  I  didn't 
mean  to.  It  was  him!  He  would  a-killed  Charley ;  he  would 
a-killed  us  all.  I  knowed  he  was  the  one  when  I  seen  the 
hankerchief,  and  then  the  knives.  Oh,  I  had  to  tell  him 
you'd  go ! 

Rhodie  (shaking  her  off).  He  didn't  do  it!  He  didn't  do  it! 
And  whut  if  he  did'? 

Mrs.  Buster.  But  we'll  find  a  way;  they  must  be  a  way  out 
of  it 

Rhodie  (scornfully) .     You  swore  I'd  go,  didn't  you*? 
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Mrs.  Buster.  Yes,  but  they  must  be  a  way! — he  made  me 
swear.     I  had  to!     It  was  to  git  rid  of  him  I  done  it. 

Rhodie  {sure  of  herself  at  last).  You  swore — and  on  the 
Bible  that  kept  Charley  safe.  And  you  cain't  go  back  on 
that,  can  you?  I'll  go  then.  Don't  worry,  Maw.  Charley's 
safe,  you're  safe — you  won't  be  killed. 

Mrs.  Buster  {turning  away).  You've  turned  agin  me  now. 
I  knowed  you  would.  I  always  knowed  you  would.  But 
mebbe  I  won't  need  help  from  you —  Mebbe —  What  air  we 
goin'  to  tell  Charley? 

Rhodie.  I?  Tell  him  what  you  want  to.  He  won't  keer — 
he'll  be  glad.  {With  fine  scorn.)  He'll  think  whut  you 
think — as  he  always  does.    I  leave  him  to  you. 

Mrs.  Buster.  You — leave  him  to  me?  {There  is  a  noise 
outside,  and  charley  bursts  into  the  room.  He  is  dishevelled 
and  excited.) 

Charley  {dramatically).     I  got  him! 

Mrs.   Buster.     You   got  him? 

Rhodie.     Charley ! 

Mrs.  Buster.     Whut  do  you  mean? 

Charley.     He  won't  try  a  trick  like  that  again! 

Mrs.  Buster.     You  didn't 

Charley   {bragging).     Yes,  I  did. 

Rhodie  {she  rushes  to  him,  shakes  him  frantically).  Charley! 
Whut  have  you  done  ?    It  wasn't  him !     It  wasn't  him ! 

Charley  {shaking  her  off).  It  was  him  all  right.  Whut's 
the  matter  with  you? 

Rhodie.  Oh !  Whut've  you  done !  {Starting  toward  the 
door.)     Where  is  he?     Tell  me 

Mrs.  Buster.    Whut's  happened,  Charley? 

Charley.  Well,  I  went  down  to  the  barn  and  purty  soon  I 
heerd  a  noise  a  little  ways  down  the  crick.  I  slipped  easy- 
like  down  there,  and  who  do  you  suppose  I  saw  ? 

Mrs.  Buster.     Who? 

Charlie.     Earl    Baker   and   that   worthless   cousin   of  his! 
(rhodie  stops,  relieved.    She  comes  down,  weakly,  and  sinks 
into  the  chair  right  of  table.)     They  was  sittin'  down  by  the 
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old  spring  a-laughin'  at  the  joke  Earl  played  on  me.  It  was 
Earl  tried  to  grab  my  horse.  He  done  it  last  night,  too,  the 
same  way.  When  I  seen  'em  there  a-laughin'  I  jumped  out 
and  lit  in  on  him.  I  licked  him  good.  He  won't  do  sich 
a  trick  again.  His  cousin  run  away  or  I'd  a-licked  him  too ! 
(He  looks  triumphantly  from  one  to  the  other.) 

Mrs.  Buster.  You  licked  him — you  licked  him,  Charley?  It 
was  him — it  was  Earl  Baker  tried  to  hold  you  up? 

Charley.     Yes,  it  was  him. 

Mrs.  Buster.     Ye're  shore? 

Charley.  'Course  I'm  shore!  I  heerd  him  sayin'  so,  I  tell 
you.     They  ain't  no  doubt  of  it. 

Mrs.  Buster.     Oh !    And  I  thought  all  the  time 

Charley.  Whut  did  you  think,  Martha?  Did  you  think 
someone  else  done  it? 

Mrs.  Buster.     Yes. 

Charley.     Who? 

Mrs.  Buster.  It  don't  matter  now.  I'm  glad  it's  turned  out 
this  way.  (Going  to  him.)  Oh,  Charley,  I  am  glad!  Only — 
Rhodie'll  hate  me  now. 

Rhodie.     Hate  you? 

Mrs.  Buster.     You'll  never  forgive  me  fer  it 

Rhodie  (picking  up  her  sewing  basket  from  the  table.)  I  won't 
even  think  of  you.  (She  goes  toward  the  bedroom  door,  left, 
and  turns.)  I  won't  even  remember  you  and  Charley 
a-slavin'  here  together.  (Slowly,  softly.)  I'll  be  on  the  hills 
he  told  me  about.  I'll  be  with  him!  We  won't  never  come 
back ! 
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THE  KITE 

The  curtain  rises  upon  a  stage  backed  by  draperies  of  in- 
definite pattern  and  color,  capable  of  suggesting  a  clouded 
sky  to  a  sufficiently  accommodating  imagination. 

In  the  center  of  the  stage  stands  a  small,  three-paneled  screen 
with  a  center  panel  of  green,  a  right-hand  *  panel  of  rose  and 
a  left-hand  panel  of  golden  yellow.  The  central  panel  de- 
picts a  mountain,  the  others,  groups  of  human  figures. 

Before  the  screen  sits  the  chorus,  dressed  in  a  Mandarin 

costume.  His  properties  include  a  fan,  which  he  opens  while 
speaking  and  closes  while  silent,  a  low  seat,  and  a  desk 
upon  which  rests  the  book  of  the  pL 

At  the  right  and  left  of  the  chorus  sit  two  of  the  characters  of 
the  play,  dressed  in  the  plain  garments  of  any  Chinatown  in 
the  Occident:  round  black  cap,  full-sleeved,  dark-blue  blouse, 
pants  of  a  lighter  shade,  tied  at  the  ankles  over  white  socks, 
and  black  shoes  with  white  soles.  The  character  on  the  right 
has  Chinese  ideographs  stenciled  in  red  on  the  back  of  his 
blouse,  those  on  the  other  mans  blouse  are  stenciled  in 
yellow. 

Chorus  (rises  and  stalks  forward,  swaying  his  fan).  You 
who  are  most  worthy  to  see  and  hear  the  following  trifle  of 
which  I  am  the  author,  welcome.  You  will  please  consider 
that  I  have  bowed  to  you,  not  once,  but  three  times.  My 
play  is  not  accurately  in  the  Chinese  manner,  for  this,  for- 
tunately or  unfortunately,  is  not  China.  I  have  kept,  how- 
ever, such  parts  of  the  Chinese  fashion  as  seemed  to  me 
likely  to  please  the  Western  eye  and  ear.  Before  we  begin, 
there  are  several  important  matters  to  which  it  is  my  duty 
as  prologue  and  chorus  to  direct  your  attention.     I  bespeak 

*  Directions  as  to  right-hand  and  left-hand  refer  to  the  actor's 
right  and  left  throughout .    H.  H. 
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your  attention  first  for  myself,  who  will  act  as  the  chorus 
and  the  prologue  for  my  own  work.  Lest  this  appear  pre- 
sumptuous, let  me  ask: — shall  I  permit  your  ears  to  be 
assaulted  by  the  unskillful  voices  of  the  actors'?  .  .  .  No,  I 
shall  speak,  myself,  the  more  exquisite  and  poetic  parts,  leav- 
ing to  the  performers  only  words  enough  to  identify  to  you 
the  characters  for  whom  I  speak.  .  .  .  Do  not  suppose,  be- 
cause their  voices  are  less  than  mine,  that  they  are  otherwise 
without  merit.  The  crow  cannot  sing  like  the  nightingale, 
but  his  feathers  are  as  handsome  and  he  can  fly  as  far.  {He 
turns  and  goes  up  to  the  screen.)  I  bespeak  your  attention 
for  this  screen.  It  is  a  symbol  of  my  play.  It  has  three 
panels,  three  colors,  three  subjects.  My  play  has  three  king- 
doms, three  illustriously  important  persons,  three  less  impor- 
tant persons,  and  three  persons  of  no  importance.  Looking 
at  this  small  screen,  you  may  behold  all  three  panels  at  once, 
or  you  may  behold  them  singly.  You  may  behold  upon  this 
panel  the  rose-scented  kingdom  of  Yuan  Mei.  Upon  this 
one,  the  cloud-wreathed  mountains  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
vile  usurper,  Tung  Chih.  And  upon  this  one  you  may  be- 
hold the  effulgent  joyousness  of  the  golden  kingdom  of  the 
resplendent  Ming  Huang.  In  this  play,  as  upon  an  en- 
chanted carpet,  you  may  fly  swiftly,  with  the  scent  of  rose 
petals  still  haunting  your  nostrils,  over  these  cold  and  wind- 
swept mountains,  to  sip  amber  tea  in  the  sunlit  gardens  of 
this  golden  kingdom.  .  .  .  Shall  I  confine  our  flight  to  the 
narrow  margins  of  this  screen?  No;  I  will  not  be  so  nig- 
gardly. I  will  set  before  your  minds'  eye  a  lasting  vision 
of  the  three  kingdoms  themselves. 

{He  closes  his  fan.) 

(li  chee  and  tu  fu  move  the  screen  down  to  the  extreme 
left,  placing  a  stool  and  desk  before  it.) 

(chorus  follows  and  speaks  thereafter  from  this  spot.) 

(li  chee  and  tu  fu  place  a  simple  stool  down  at  the 
extreme  right;  then,  farther  from  the  curtain  line  and  not 
quite  so  far  right,  a  dwarf  tree,  two  mats,  and  a  lacquered 
box.    An  old-rose  lantern  is  lowered  from  the  "sky") 
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Chorus.  Behold  the  rose-scented  kingdom  of  the  venerable 
Yuan  Mei. 

(li  chee  and  tu  fu  erect  in  the  center  of  the  stage  a 
"mountain"  consisting  of  a  pyramid  of  paper-covered  boxes 
of  various  sizes.  The  fronts  of  the  boxes  are  painted  to 
resemble  the  mountain  scene  on  the  central  panel  of  the 
small  screen.  The  top  of  the  central  box  is  a  "practical" 
lid,  hinged  to  the  back  of  the  box.  Enough  of  the  front  and 
back  are  cut  out  so  that  characters  can  crawl  in  and  out  of 
the  "cave".  The  painting  on  the  front  of  this  box  represents 
a  volcanic  peak  crowned  with  snow.  When  the  men  have 
finished,  a  green  lantern  is  lowered.) 

Chorus.  Behold  the  cloud-wreathed  mountain  peaks  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  vile  usurper,  Tung  Chih. 
(li  chee  and  tu  fu  place  upon  the  left  third  of  the  stage 
a  low  platform  with  potted  chrysanthemums,  a  low  stool,  a 
tea  set  and  other  interior  furnishings.  A  paper  lantern  of 
golden-rod  yellow  is  lowered.) 

Chorus.  Behold  the  smiling  garden  kingdom  of  Ming 
Huang.  These,  exalted  friends,  are  the  three  kingdoms  of 
my  play.  ...  Of  the  three  illustriously  important  charac- 
ters I  have  already  bespoken  your  attention  for  the  most  im- 
portant of  them  all.  However,  since  you  have  already  be- 
held them,  I  bespeak  your  attention  next  for  two  of  the 
three  least  important  characters.  Li  Chee,  messenger  for  the 
king  of  the  rose-scented  kingdom. 

(li  chee  knocks  his  brow  three  times  on  the  floor  and  re- 
mains in  a  kneeling  position.) 

Chorus.  But  a  word,  my  friends,  concerning  the  names  of  the 
characters  in  this  play.  In  no  irreverent  spirit  I  have  called 
many  of  them  after  the  great  poets  of  ancient  China.  No; 
I  have  used  these  names  that  you  might  carry  them  in  your 
memories  and  some  day  read  the  lovely  word-music  they  left 
behind  them.  Li  Chee,  however,  is  not  a  Chinese  poet,  but 
a  Chinese  nut.  Because  you  think  of  this  confection  as  a 
greeting  at  the  New  Year,  I  have  bestowed  its  name  upon 
this  faithful  servitor.     I  know  of  but  one  like  him;  and  be- 
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cause  they  are  so  few, — so  very  few,  I  have  chosen  the  name 
of  that  great  and  ancient  poet,  Tu  Fu.  This  is  Tu  Fu, 
messenger  for  the  resplendent  king,  Ming  Huang  of  the 
Golden  Kingdom. 

(tu  fu  duplicates  li  chee's  performance.) 
Chorus.     Arise,  O  messengers,  and  bring  on  the  third  char- 
acter of  no  importance. 

(li  chee  and  tu  fu  bring  on  the  musician,  assisting 
him  with  his  instruments.     The  musician's  costume  is  cut 
on  the  same  pattern  as  the  messengers',  but  in  warmer  colors.) 
Chorus.     Behold  the  Musician  who,  like  myself,  lives  every- 
where and  has  no  name. 

(the  musician   bows  gravely  and  seats  himself  at  the 
extreme  right.) 

(li  chee  and  tu  fu  now  stand  before  the  kingdoms  in 
which  they  belong.) 
Chorus.     I  bespeak  your  attention  for  Yuan  Mei,  venerable 
ruler  of  the  Rose-scented  kingdom. 

(the   musician  plays  the  leit-motif  which  accompanies 
this  character  throughout  the  play.) 

(li  chee  disappears  on  the  right,  to  reappear  in  the  train 

of) 

(yuan  mei,  an  old  man  with  white  hair  and  beard,  attired 
magnificently  in  colors  prevailingly  red.) 
Chorus.  You  will  please  consider  that  the  venerable  Yuan 
Mei  has  bowed  to  you.  His  back  is  too  stiff  with  age  to  bend 
with  safety.  He  is  one  of  the  most  important  characters 
in  this  play. 

(yuan  mei  seats  himself.) 
Chorus.     I  bespeak  your  attention  for  Po  Chu-I,  deceased  an- 
cestor of  the  venerable  ruler  Yuan  ^iei  of  the  rose-scented 
kingdom. 

(the  musician  plays  the  theme  which  accompanies  this 
character.) 

(li  chee  disappears  and  returns  following) 

(po  chu-i,  another  old  man  with  white  hair  and  beard, 
dressed  in  white  with  red  trimmings.} 
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Chorus.  The  venerable  ancestor  Po  Chu-I  will  not  bow  to 
you  at  all.  Should  he  do  so,  you  would  all  be  compelled  to 
follow  him  to  Peng  Lai,  the  island  abode  of  the  blessed,  for 
which  some  of  you,  I  fear,  are  not  prepared.  Po  Chu-I  is, 
after  the  Chorus,  the  most  important  character  in  the  play. 
I  might  have  introduced  him  first,  but  it  is  very  bad  luck 
to  begin  a  play  with  a  ghost.  Where  shall  I  put  the  vener- 
able ancestor,  Po  Chu-I?  Where  should  one  put  a  ghost? 
The  ghosts  of  our  ancestors  are  with  us  wherever  we  go. 
But  they  are  serenely  invisible.  Therefore  I  shall  place  the 
illustrious  ghost  under  the  mountain  where  he  will  be  in- 
visible. 

(po  chu-i  crawls  under  the  "mountain"  through  the  "cav- 
ern" in  the  front  of  the  box.  As  he  disappears  a  small 
gong  sounds.) 
Chorus.  It  is  now  my  unfortunate  duty  to  bespeak  your  at- 
tention for  an  utterly  disagreeable  wretch.  Nevertheless,  he 
is  one  of  the  most  important  characters  in  the  play.  For 
what  is  any  play  without  a  villain? 

(the  musician  introduces  the  music  which,  to  him,  typi- 
fies villainy.     Thunder  and  wind  are  heard  from  the  left.) 

(li  chee  and  tu   fu   throw  themselves  on  their  faces, 
shaking  with  fear.) 

(tung  chih  marches  on  at  a  gait  of  intricate  and  exag- 
gerated ceremony.  His  face  is  hideously  painted.  His  cos- 
tume is  magnificent  and  prevailingly  green.  He  is  armed 
with  as  much  cutlery  as  he  can  conveniently  carry.  He 
treads  spitefully  on  the  form  of  tu  fu,  proceeding  to  the 
center  of  the  stage.) 
Chorus.  Tung  Chih,  vile  usurper  of  the  kingdom  of  high 
mountains.  He  will  not  bow  to  you  because  he  is  too  churl- 
ishly disagreeable  to  unbend.  He  delights  in  evil,  and  his 
diet  is  not  fit  to  be  described  in  your  hearing.  His  heart  is 
so  cold  to  kindly  actions  that  he  finds  comfort  upon  the 
snow-clad  rim  of  an  ancient  volcano. 

(tung  chih  turns  and  stalks  to  the  right.     He  treads 
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spitefully  on  the  prostrate  li  chee  and  then  climbs  up  the 
"mountain",  squatting  upon  the  topmost  box,) 
Chorus.  Now  that  he  is  out  of  hearing,  it  pleases  me  to  say 
that  you  need  be  alarmed  neither  by  his  hideous  appearance 
nor  his  disagreeable  actions.  In  my  play  all  of  his  evil 
machinations  are  frustrated  by  my  resplendent  hero,  and  the 
play  has  a  happy  ending.  I  will  spare  you  the  pain  of 
gazing  upon  his  ugliness  until  he  becomes  necessary  to  the 
action.     {He  waves  his  fan  at  tung  chih.) 

(tung  chih  executes  a  back  somersault,  disappearing  with 
a  crash  of  cymbals.) 
Chorus.     It  is  now  my  pleasure  to  bespeak  your  attention  for 
another  important  character  in  the  play. 

(the  musician  introduces  his  heroic  motif.) 
(tu  fu  trots  off  the  left  and  returns,  following) 
(ming  huang  who  glides  smoothly  to  the  center  of  the 
stage.     He  is  exquisitely  dressed  in  colors  predominatingly 
golden;  his  face  is  smooth  shaven,  his  voice  and  manner 
agreeable  and  gracious.) 
Chorus.     Ming    Huang,    resplendent    ruler    of    the    golden 

kingdom. 
Ming  Huang.  It  is  our  gracious  pleasure  to  deliver  to  you 
the  three  bows.  Lest  you  think  it  beneath  a  king,  who 
shall  one  day  become  a  celestial  emperor,  to  bow,  we  shall 
inform  you  that  the  first  bow  is  to  heaven,  the  second  to 
our  ancestors,  and  the  third  we  graciously  deliver  to  you  in 
order  that  you  may  tell  of  it  with  pleasure  to  your  children's 
children. 

{He  bows  gravely  right,  left  and  forward  and  retires  to 
his  platform  at  the  left,  where  he  pours  tea  and  sips  it.) 
Chorus.     The  incomparable  poets  of  the  T'ang  dynasty  have 
sung  of  the  unmatchable  loveliness  of  my  heroine. 

(the  musician  introduces  a  motif  of  great  delicacy  and 
sweetness.) 

(li  chee  trots  out  to  the  right  and  returns,  following) 
(kwei-fei,  a  comely  damsel,  exquisitely  costumed  in  col- 
ors prevailing  roseate.     The  shades,  textures  and  ornaments 
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of  costume  and  hairdress  are  delicate  and  harmonious.  She 
toddles  close  to  yuan  mei.) 
Chorus.  Kwei-Fei,  exquisite  daughter  of  the  venerable  Yuan 
Mei.  She  may  not  bow  to  you  because  she  is  a  young  and 
unwedded  woman,  but  she  will  bow  to  her  venerable  father 
instead. 

(  kwei-fei  bows  gravely  to  her  father.) 

Chorus.  In  my  youth  I  have  played  all  of  these  parts,  in- 
cluding that  of  Kwei-Fei.  Perhaps  this  Kwei-Fei  is  more 
pleasant  to  look  upon  than  I  was.  But  of  course  her  acting1 
can  never  approach  mine.  I  have  become  so  skillful  that 
my  art  can  no  longer  be  limited  to  one  part,  even  that  of 
the  hero.  It  now  requires  the  more  important  duties  of  the 
Chorus  for  its  full  expression.  .  .  .  You  have  been  serenely 
patient  and  I  will  bountifully  award  you  by  beginning  the 
play  most  pleasantly  in  the  effulgent  radiance  of  the  golden 
kingdom  of  Ming  Huang. 

{The  rose  and  green  lights  fade  out.     The  golden  king- 
dom is  brilliantly  lighted.) 

(the  musician  plays  his  heroic  motif.) 

Ming  Huang.     A  friendly  wind  whispers  through  the  garden. 

Chorus.  It  flutters  the  silken  banners  on  the  pagoda,  and 
caresses  the  prince's  cheek  like  the  timid  kiss  of  a  maiden. 
It  tosses  the  clustered  blossoms  of  the  peach  trees  and 
spreads  their  fragrance  through  the  garden. 

Ming  Huang.  Bring  me  my  kite  and  let  me  feel  the  pulse 
of  the  warm  west  wind  upon  its  silken  string. 
(the  musician  plays  his  "kite"  motif.) 
(tu  fu  hangs  a  dragon-shaped  kite  upon  an  invisible  wire 
which  runs  from  left  to  right.  He  places  the  string  in  ming 
Huang's  hand  and  wields  his  fan  vigorously  to  make  more 
wind  for  the  kite.     The  kite  moves  slowly  along  the  wire.) 

Ming  Huang.    How  sturdily  the  breeze  pulls  on  this  string. 

Chorus.  Like  the  pull  of  invisible  horses  on  the  magic  char- 
iot of  an  emperor. 

Ming  Huang.     How  high  the  kite  soars! 

Chorus.    Over  red  temple  roofs  and  green  tree  tops.     Up  in 
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the  azure  path  of  legendary  dragons,  the  kite  sails  higher 
and  further  yet  away,  like  a  drifting  bubble. 

(tu  fu  has  followed  the  kite,  fanning.  By  this  time  he 
has  reached  the  base  of  the  pyramid.  During  the  following 
speeches  he  climbs  slowly  to  the  top.  The  green  lantern 
lights  up  gradually  as  he  ascends.) 

Ming  Huang  {nodding  sleepily).     I  dream;  I  sleep. 

Chorus.  He  dreams  of  an  empire  of  furrowed  fields,  mag- 
nificent with  high-walled  cities,  their  yellow  lights  mocking 
the  frail  white  moon  by  night,  their  gleaming  banners  chal- 
lenging the  glory  of  the  sun  by  day.  Alas,  the  night  de- 
scends, and  Tu  Fu  is  far  from  the  royal  garden. 

(the  musician  indicates  the  wind  with  wailing  strings.) 

Chorus.     The  wind  is  cold  upon  the  mountain. 

(tu  fu  shivers  grotesquely  and  stops  fanning.  Sits  down 
and  hugs  himself  to  keep  warm.)     Ooh ! 

Chorus.  Oh,  what  shall  he  do  ?  His  imperial  master  has  for- 
gotten him.     Shall  he  linger  there  upon  the  mountain'? 

Tu  Fu  {rises).     No! 

Chorus.     No.    He  will  take  the  imperial  kite  and  hurry  home. 
(tu  fu  detaches  the  kite  and  turns  back.) 
(the  musician  sounds  his  villain  motif.) 

Tung  Chih  {leaps  up  on  the  high  box  which  represents 
the  mountain  peak,  missing  his  snatch  at  tu  fu  by  a  hairs 
breadth).     Arrrrrrh! 

(tu  fu  turns  and  trembles  violently.) 

Chorus.  Great  is  the  rage  of  the  blackhearted  usurper.  He 
has  missed  a  victim.  Shall  he  then  despair  of  spilling  this 
faithful  blood  upon  the  white  snows  of  the  mountain  top? 

Tung  Chih.     No! 

Chorus.  No.  He  will  watch  for  Fu  more  craftily  if  he 
ventures  again  upon  the  mountain.  Shall  the  faithful  Fu 
wait,  in  his  fear,  until  he  is  dishonorably  captured  ? 

Tu  Fu.     No ! 

Chorus.  No.  Wisdom  will  lend  swiftness  to  his  feet  to  bear 
him  to  the  garden  of  his  ruler. 

(tu  fu  runs  back  to  his  home  place  and  sits  down.) 
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(tung  chih  disappears  with  a  back  somersault  and  a 
great  crash  of  cymbals.  The  green  and  yellow  lights  die 
out  and  the  rose  light  comes  up,) 

(the  musician  plays  his  "Kwei-Fei"  motif,) 

Chorus.  In  the  rose-scented  garden  of  Yuan  Mei,  the  ven- 
erable ruler  sits,  meditating  upon  the  perfections  of  his  de- 
licious daughter,  Kwei-Fei.  So  slight,  so  flower-like,  so 
filled  with  all  the  sweet  delight  of  youth,  she  charms  the 
film  of  age  from  his  tired  eyes  and  the  dull  ache  from  his 
venerable  bones.  Her  beauty  summons  to  his  mind  the 
ghosts  of  fair  girls  of  Wu.  With  them  come  other  ghosts. 
(the  musician  plays  his  ghost  motif,  A  small  gong 
sounds  in  the  cave,) 

(po  chu-i  stalks  ceremoniously  from  the  darkened  king- 
dom into  the  rosy  light,) 

Yuan  Mei.  Most  venerable  ghost!  {He  bows  very  low.) 
Has  my  time  come  so  soon? 

Po  Chu-i.     Not  yet. 

Chorus.  You  have  yet  time  to  see  Kwei-Fei  garbed  in  the 
colors  of  dawn  for  her  wedding  journey. 

Yuan  Mei.     Not  yet! 

Chorus.  She  is  so  young,  so  flower-like,  so  fair,  he  did  not 
plan  to  marry  her  so  soon. 

Po  Chu-i.  The  loveliest  flowers,  outside  the  garden  wall  are 
picked  by  ruthless  strangers,  passing  by. 

Chorus.  And,  when  the  wall  has  crumbled  into  dust,  what, 
then,  shall  mark  the  garden  from  the  road*? 

(po  chu-i  bows  and  disappears  under  the  mountain.  The 
small  gong  sounds.) 

(yuan  mei  bows  and  sits  down,  nodding  gravely,) 

Chorus.  The  venerable  Yuan  Mei  is  convinced  of  the  wis- 
dom of  his  ghostly  ancestor.  He  marshals  in  his  mind  all 
of  the  celestial  princes  of  China,  in  their  shining  garments, 
seeking  a  fitting  husband  for  Kwei-Fei.  Such  a  one  must 
spring  from  illustrious  and  venerable  ancestors.  He  must 
wear  the  courage  of  the  lion,  the  wisdom  of  the  dragon,  and 
the  gentleness  of  the  dove. 
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(the  musician  plays  his  heroic  motif.) 
(yuan  mei  rises,  smiling.) 
The  Chorus.     And  his  name? 
Yuan  Mei.     Ming  Huang! 

Chorus.     Resplendent  ruler  of  the  golden  kingdom! 
Yuan  Mei.     Li  Chee ! 

(li  chee  prostrates  himself.) 
Yuan  Mei.     Fetch  me  my  daughter's  portrait. 

(li  chee  hands  him  a  white  silk  scroll  from  the  lacquered 
box.) 
Yuan  Mei.     My  brush  and  ink  for  writing. 

(li  chee  hands  him  a  brush  and  inkpot  and  a  red  silk 

scroll.) 

Yuan  Mei  {writing  as  he  speaks).     Most  resplendent  ruler 

of  the  golden  kingdom,  greeting!     May  many  happy  suns 

rise   and  set  upon  your  illustrious   reign.     My  own  poor 

kingdom  will  be  shortly  without  a  ruler.    On  condition 

Chorus.     On  condition  that  you  care  gently  for  my  mother- 
less daughter,  Kwei-Fei 

Yuan  Mei.     Whose  portrait  I  enclose 


Chorus.  I  shall  bequeath  to  you  my  rose-scented  kingdom  and 
my  ancestral  rights  to  the  throne  of  the  mountain  kingdom, 
now  usurped  by  the  wicked  Tung  Chih. 

Yuan  Mei.  Should  it  be  your  gracious  pleasure  to  accept 
the  care  of  Kwei-Fei,  I  beseech  you,  deal  gently  with  her, 
for  her  faults  are  the  poor  frailties  of  woman  and  mean  no 
ill  to  any.  A  thousand  good  fortunes  will  regard  your  kind- 
ness. {To  li  chee.)  Bear  now  this  letter,  with  my  daugh- 
ter's portrait,  to  the  resplendent  Ming  Huang. 

{He  points  to  the  left.  The  lights  briefly  illuminate  the 
golden  kingdom  and  grow  dark  again.) 

(li  chee  looks,  nods,  bows,  prostrates  himself  before 
kwei-fei,  rises  and  sets  upon  his  journey,  traveling  slowly 
with  many  tiny  steps.) 

Kwei-Fei.     Is  it  permitted,  venerable   father,  to  ask  where 
you  have  sent  the  faithful  Li  Chee? 
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Yuan  Mei.     Sooner  or  later  you  must  know.    He  goes  to  the 
golden  kingdom  of  the  resplendent  Ming  Huang,  bearing  a 
letter. 
Kwei-Fei.    Yes,  venerable  father. 

Yuan  Mei.     The  time  has  come  when  marriage  must  be  ar- 
ranged. 
Kwei-Fei  {clinging  to  him  as  if  loath  to  part  from  him).     O 
my  father ! 

(li  chee  mounts  the  first  step  of  the  incline,  turns.  The 
rosy  lights  go  out  slowly  as  the  green  lights  grow  stronger.) 
Chorus.  High  upon  the  hill,  Li  Chee  looks  back  upon  the 
long  road  he  has  traveled.  Far  below  him  the  lantern  lights 
of  home  grow  dim.  The  moon  sails  slowly  over  the  snow- 
tipped  mountains.  He  hears  no  sound  but  the  waterfall  in 
the  shadowed  valley  below. 

(the  musician  plays  a  subdued  version  of  his  villain 
motif.) 

(tung  chih  sticks  his  head  up  over  the  top  of  the  "moun- 
tain".) 
Chorus.     Li  Chee,  beware.    The  black  night  is  fraught  with 
evil.     The  vile  Tung  Chih  crouches,  waiting,  in  his  cave, 
like  an  evil  spider. 

(li  chee  pauses  once  more.) 
Chorus.     Li  Chee  pauses,  filled  with  vague  forbodings.    He 
sees  only  the  moonbeam's  bright  path  and  a  black  sea  of 
ghostly  shadows.     He  hears  only  the  wailing  wind  in  the 
tree  tops.     Stout-hearted,  he  presses  on. 
(li  chee  continues  his  journey.) 

(tung  chih  leaps  to  the  top  of  the  "mountain"  and  raises 
his  sword.) 
Chorus.     The  vile  Tung  Chih  is  upon  him.     Terror  fills  his 
heart.    He  trembles.    He  swoons  with  fear. 
(li  chee  flops  prostrate  on  the  step.) 
(tung  chih  crouches  over  him,  rolls  back  his  sleeves  for 
slaughter.) 
Chorus.     Will  the  vile  Tung  Chih  now  dispatch  the  unhappy 
Li  Chee  to  his  venerable  ancestors?     Is  there  no  way  out? 
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Yes,  there  is  one.  Li  Chee  is  not  swooning,  bur  feigning, 
so  as  to  deceive  the  stupid  Tung  Chih.  Nearby  he  sees  the 
rim  of  an  ancient  volcano  through  which  he  will  escape. 
Not  that  Li  Chee  fears  to  die  at  any  time;  but  it  is  his 
honorable  duty  to  deliver  the  message  entrusted  to  his 
care. 

(li  chee  suddenly  opens  the  lid  of  the  big  box  and  jumps 
in,  slamming  the  lid  down  after  him.  A  red  light  glows 
inside  the  box  and  red  paper  "flames"  are  seen  on  the  inside 
of  the  cover.) 

Chorus.  Li  Chee  flees  through  the  scorching  flames  of  the 
volcano.     The  vile  Tung  Chih  thinks  to  pursue  him. 

Tung  Chih  {opens  the  lid  and  looks  down.  He  closes  it  and 
mounting  the  big  box,  lies  down  clumsily  upon  his  belly, 
looking  over  the  front  of  the  box).  I  fear  the  frightful 
flames  and  desist  from  pursuit.  But  I  will  not  let  him  go 
in  peace.    No,  I  will  set  a  dreadful  ambush  for  him. 

(He  selects  from  his  formidable  armory  a  huge  fish  spear 
and  holds  with  the  prongs  poised  just  above  the  mouth  of 
the  "cave"  in  the  box.) 

(li  chee  is  seen  in  the  "cave"  under  the  box.) 

Chorus.  Li  Chee  escapes  through  the  volcano  and  reaches  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  by  a  secret  grotto. 

Tung  Chih.  I  watch.  I  wait.  Oh.  how  I  shall  gloat  when 
I  have  impaled  the  puppy's  carcass  upon  this  dainty  chop- 
stick! 

Chorus.  The  echo  of  a  mother's  tender  voice  warns  Li  Chee 
that  there  are  still  clouds  in  the  sky. 

(li  chee  catches  sight  of  the  spear  point,  starts  back,  then 
puts  a  cloth  on  a  stick  and  holds  it  out  at  one  side  of  the 
"cave".) 

Tung  Chih.     Die,  spawn  of  a  hundred  jackals! 

{With  a  crash  of  cymbals  he  drives  the  spear  down  hard, 
unbalances  himself  and  hangs  perilously  to  the  "mountain" 
by  his  toes  at  the  back  of  the  box,  the  upper  half  of  him 
hanging  in  space.) 
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(li  chee  darts  out  of  the  "cave"  and  sits  on  the  last  and 
smallest  box  at  the  left  of  the  pyramid,  to  laugh.) 
Tung  Chih.  Wise  as  the  serpent,  I  admit  defeat  when  it  is 
forced  upon  me.  {He  stops  to  pant  for  breath.)  But,  by 
the  blood  of  dragons,  I  shall  do  mischief  yet  to  that  traveler, 
and  all  that  follow  him.  {He  disappears  with  a  back  somer- 
sault and  crash  of  cymbals.) 
Chorus.  We  are  not  yet  done  with  him.  He  will  be  as  good 
as  his  word.  {The  green  lights  go  out  as  the  yellow  lights 
come  up  slowly,)  Dawn  smiles  upon  the  resplendent  king- 
dom of  Ming  Huang.  The  acacia  still  drips  dew  into  the 
golden  cups  of  the  lotus.  Sleep  still  rests  her  lily  fingers 
upon  the  eyelids  of  the  celestial  prince. 

(li  chee  enters  the  kingdom  and  stands  between  its  popu- 
lation, looking  from  one  to  the  other.     He  stifles  a  weary 
yawn.) 
Chorus.     The  poor  wretch  has  not  slept  for  a  week.  .  .  .  The 
celestial  incense  tickles  his  faithful  nose. 

(li  chee's  next  yawn  turns  into  a  noisy  sneeze.) 

(ming  huang  wakes  suddenly.) 

(tu  fu,  also  awakened,  springs  to  his  feet  and  raises  his 
sword  over  li  chee's  head.) 
Ming  Huang.  Wait.  Do  nothing  hasty.  If  it  is  necessary 
to  send  this  youth  to  his  ancestors,  you  can  do  so  quite  as 
well  when  we  have  found  out  why  he  has  disturbed  our 
dreams. 

{To  li  chee).  Do  not  presume,  because  I  have  spared 
your  life  for  the  time  being,  that  I  am  pleased  with  you. 
Wretch,  you  have  stolen  my  dreams.  Never  had  any  prince 
such  a  dream,  even  from  the  poppy-scented  pipe,  as  you 
have  but  now  stolen  from  me.  Can  you  give  me  my  dream 
back  again  *? 

(li  chee  shakes  his  head.) 
Ming  Huang.     Can  you  give  me  anything  as  precious? 

(li  chee  nods.) 
Ming  Huang.     Are  you  a  magician,  then  ? 

(li  chee  shakes  his  head  and  delivers  the  letter.) 
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Ming  Huang.     A  letter? 

(li  chee  nods.) 
Ming  Huang.     You  steal  my  dreams  and  give  me  letters? 
You    must    think    highly   of    the    letter's    contents.      From 
Yuan   Mei,   venerable   ruler   of   the   rose-scented   kingdom. 
What  does  he  send  me  ? 

(li  chee  hands  him  the  portrait.) 
Ming  Huang.     He  has  a  daughter? 

(li  chee  nods.) 
Ming  Huang.     Yet  unwedded? 

(li  chee  nods  again.) 

Ming  Huang.     I  have  a  pavilion  crowded  full  with  silken 

portraits  of  unwedded  daughters.    Shall  I  add  this  to  them? 

(li  chee  shakes  his  head.    Motioning  to  tu  fu  to  hold 

the  other  end,  he  unrolls  the  portrait  before  the  prince.) 

Ming  Huang  (rises,  his  eyes  upon  the  portrait).     Prepare  my 

chariot. 
Chorus.     The  winds  of  autumn  would  not  bear  me  to  her  with 

speed  enough  to  keep  pace  with  my  wish. 
Ming  Huang.     The  painter  did  not  lie  ? 
(li  chee  shakes  his  head.) 
(ming  huang  gazes,  again,  at  the  picture.) 
Chorus.     Never  have  I  gazed  to  drink  so  deep  of  every  fea- 
ture as  these  I  look  upon.     I  should  need  a  thousand  books 
to  catalogue   their   sweet  perfections.     Never   have   I   seen 
eyes  like  the  stars  beneath  such  shining  hair, — a  mouth  so 
ripe  for  love  beneath  the  summer  moon,  a  chin  so  ravishing, 

rose-petal  hands 

(Interrupted.) 
Ming  Huang.     Is  my  chariot  ready? 

(tu  fu  bows  assent.) 
Ming  Huang.     I  shall  not  use  it.    I  shall  write  the  venerable 
Yuan  Mei  to  send  his  daughter  to  me,  while  I  sit  dreaming 
of  her  flower-like  face. 

(tu  fu  places  writing  materials  before  his  master.) 

Ming  Huang  (writing  as  he  talks).     It  is  my  will  to  see  her 

first  as  she  arrives  at  the  threshold  of  my  garden.    As  for 
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your  rose-scented  kingdom,  most  venerable  ruler,  I  should 
rather  offer  my  contemptible  kingdom  to  you  for  this  price- 
less jewel.  We  shall  not  think  of  dowry.  I  beg  that  you 
will  allow  me  to  enjoy  her  delicious  surprise  and  that  there- 
fore you  will  not  tell  her  what  great  favor  she  has  found  in 
my  eyes.     Your  debtor  for  a  thousand  years,  Ming  Huang. 

Ming  Huang  {gives  the  note  to  li  chee).  Take  this  to  your 
venerable  master.  Take  with  you  Tu  Fu,  my  faithful  mes- 
senger, who  will  aid  your  journey.  Take  from  my  stables 
the  fleetest  chargers  there.  Let  a  prince's  love  lend  wings 
to  your  horses'  feet.  Take  the  valley  road  and  set  no  foot 
in  the  dangerous  mountain  kingdom.  Tu  Fu  will  show  you 
the  way.     Haste  and  good  speed! 

(He  resumes  his  contemplation  of  the  portrait.) 
(li  chee  and  tu  fu  trot  off  behind  the  "mountain"  astride 
of  sticks  with  hobby  horses'  heads.) 

(the  musician  returns  to  his  kwei-fei  motif.  The  lights 
fade  out  slowly  on  ming  huang  and  grow  stronger  on  kwei- 
fei  and  yuan  mei.) 

Yuan  Mei.     What  do  you  see,  my  daughter? 

Kwei-Fei.  In  the  morning  sun  the  mountain  glistens  like  a 
dragon. 

Yuan  Mei.     Do  you  see  anyone  on  the  road? 

Kwei-Fei.  No  one.  The  mountain  road  winds  empty  over 
the  horizon,  like  the  unsullied  ribbon  of  a  dancer. 

Yuan  Mei.     What  do  you  see  in  the  valley? 

Kwei-Fei.    Great  squares  of  black  and  green. 

Yuan  Mei.  Rice  fields  and  young  bamboo.  And  what  be- 
tween ? 

Kwei-Fei.  The  broad  road  to  Y'ung  Y'ang,  dotted  with 
farmers'  carts.  Oh,  far  in  the  distance,  two  tiny  figures,  the 
tiniest  chessmen  on  the  board.  They  are  men  on  horses, 
riding  like  the  wind.  Their  horses'  feet  sound  like  a  far-off 
drum.     Now  they  come  nearer. 

Yuan  Mei.     Li  Chee,  returned  at  last! 

f  li  chee  and  tu  fu  trot  on,  put  down  their  "horses"  and 
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prostrate  themselves  before  yuan   mei.     li  chee  delivers 
ming  huang's  letter.) 

Yuan  Mei  {reads  the  letter).     Your  journey  was  well  made. 
(li  chee  and  tu  fu  retire  a  little.) 

Yuan  Mei  {to  kwei-fei).  The  effulgent  ruler  of  the  golden 
kingdom  will,  for  a  short  time,  allow  you  to  walk  about  in 
his  resplendent  garden. 

Kwei-Fei.     Shall  you  come,  also*? 

Yuan  Mei.  Not  yet,  my  daughter;  affairs  of  state  require 
my  presence  here. 

Kwei-Fei.     Will  they  delay  you  long? 

Yuan  Mei.  Not  long.  Soon,  very  soon,  I  lay  such  cares 
aside. 

Kwei-Fei.    I  shall  be  lonesome,  venerable  father. 

Yuan  Mei.  Prince  Huang  is  young;  and  youth  is  too  content 
with  youth  to  long  for  venerable  age.  {To  li  chee  and 
tu  fu.)  Prepare  my  best  palanquin,  silver-lined,  silk- 
curtained,  purple  as  a  plum,  for  Kwei-Fei's  journey. 

(li  chee  and  tu  fu  fetch  the  planquin, — two  poles  with 
curtains  hanging  from  the  center,  purple  on  the  outside,  sil- 
ver on  the  inside.     They  lower  these  to  the  floor.) 
(kwei-fei  steps  between  the  poles.) 
(li  chee  and  tu  fu  lift  the  poles  again.) 

Yuan  Mei.     Farewell,  my  life's  delight,  farewell ! 

Kwei-Fei.     Farewell,  beloved  and  venerable  father. 

Yuan  Mei.     Farewell. 

Kwei-Fei.     Farewell. 

Chorus.  The  last  farewells  are  said.  The  lightly  spoken 
words  hide  sorrow.  Never  again,  the  old  man  knows,  will 
he  hear  her  well-beloved  voice.  Fear  plucks  her  heart- 
strings, a  moment  only,  and  is  gone.  Youth  does  not  see 
the  creeping  years  come  on  and  reap  their  harvest. 

(li  chee  and  tu  fu  progress  a  few  inches  with  the  palan- 
quin, then  stop  suddenly?) 

Chorus.  The  melting  snows  of  spring  have  flooded  the  wind- 
ing river.    The  water  creeps  across  the  rice  fields  and  turns 
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the  valley  road  into  a  rushing  stream.     Shall  they  go  that 
way? 
Li  Chee  and  Tu  Fu.     No! 

Chorus.  No;  better  the  savage  perils  of  the  mountain  road 
than  the  swift  clutch  of  rolling  waters  spilled  from  their 
courses  and  aflow  over  the  land,  grasping  for  more  freight 
to  carry  to  the  sea. 

(li  chee  and  tu  fu  resume  their  journey,  tu  fu  at  the 
forward  end.     The  lights  of  the  rose  kingdom  fade  out  and 
those  of  the  green  kingdom  come  up.) 
Chorus.     The  wind  blows  cold  upon  the  mountain. 

(kwei-fei  shivers;  pulls  the  curtains  of  the  palanquin 
closer,  and  closes  imaginary  shutters.) 

(li  chee  and  tu  fu  stop,  swing  their  arms  against  their 
bodies  and  blow  on  their  palms  to  get  warm,  then  start  off 
again.) 
Chorus.     Beware,  brave  messengers,  beware ! 

(tung  chih  crawls  onto  the  top  of  the  mountain.  As 
the  palanquin  arrives  he  springs  up  and  lays  hands  on  kwei- 
fei.) 

(tu  fu  draws  his  sword  and  strikes  at  tung  chih.) 

(tung  chih  strikes  tu  fu  on  the  head.) 

(tu  fu  rolls  down  the  further  slope  and  disappears.) 

(tung  chih  reaches  for  him.) 

(li  chee  with  a  palanquin  pole,  upsets  tung  chih,  then 
helps  kwei-fei  from  the  palanquin.) 

(tung   chih   comes    back   with   a  rush   and  disarms   li 

CHEE.) 

(li  chee  leaps  down  in  front  of  the  mountain.) 

(tung  chih  snatches  at  him  in  vain,  knocking  off  the 
palanquin  pole  behind  him  as  he  does  so.) 

(li  chee  escapes  by  crawling  into  the  cavern.  Shortly 
after  his  disappearance  the  small  gong  of  po  chu-i  sounds 
in  the  cavern.) 

(tung  chih  cowers  in  terror  at  the  back  of  the  peak. 
Pulling  kwei-fei  close  beside  him,  he  puts  a  hand  over  her 
mouth  to  prevent  outcry.) 
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Chorus.     The  long-expected  hour  has  come. 

{Lights  come  up  in  the  rose  kingdom.) 

(yuan  mei  rises  and  bows  toward  the  cave.) 

(po  chu-i  comes  from  the  cavern.  The  small  gong  sounds. 
As  he  approaches  the  rose  kingdom  the  green  light  fades 
out.) 

(yuan  mei  bows  again.) 

(po  chu-i  returns  the  bow.) 
Chorus.     Ah;  so,  in  time,  may  we  all  pass  out  of  this  little 
room  which  is  our  life  onto  the  highway  of  eternity! 

(yuan  mei  composes  his  body  on  the  floor.) 

(po  chu-i  waves  a  red  flag  over  him.  The  small  gong 
sounds.     The  ghost  takes  his  place  at  the  right  of  the  body.) 

(li  chee  appears  from  the  darkness.    Finding  yuan  mei 
dead,  he  prostrates  himself  at  his  master's  feet.     The  lights 
fade  out.) 
Chorus.     A  voice,  familiar  to  his  faithful  ears,  comes  from 

the  darkness. 
Yuan  Mei.     Farewell,  Li  Chee !    Forget  your  grief  in  service 
to  Kwei-Fei.     I  do  but  lay  aside  these  weary  bones  and 
go  now  to  my  long  earned  rest.     If  you  would  keep  my 
memory  green,  why  then,  look  to  Kwei-Fei. 

(The  small  gong  sounds.  The  lights  come  up.  yuan 
mei  and  po  chu-i  have  disappeared.) 

(li  chee,  rising,  bows  to  yuan  mei's  hat,  then  picks  it 
up  and  takes  it  with  him,  into  the  green  kingdom,  as  the 
lights  change.) 

(tung  chih  lies  asleep  in  the  moonlight,  snoring  lustily. 
He  has  both  arms  around  the  waist  of  kwei-fei,  who  sits 
slightly  below  him  on  his  right.) 
Chorus.  So  closely  held  a  captive,  escape  seems  far  beyond 
mere  means  of  man's  contriving.  Yet  Li  Chee  will  try  his 
hand  at  it. 

(li  chee  waves  to  kwei-fei.  Signals  that  she  is  to  be 
quiet.  He  places  yuan  mei's  hat  on  the  end  of  a  palanquin 
pole  and  drags  its  tassel  over  tung  chih's  nose.) 
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(tung  chih  slaps  at  it  with  his  left  hand,  without  wak- 
ing, partly  releasing  kwei-fei.) 
(li  chee  approaches  cautiously.) 

(kwei  fei  shows  him  tung  chih's  right  arm  still  hold- 
ing  her.) 
Chorus.     Not  free.    Not  yet. 

(li  chee  picking  up  a  straw,  approaches  tung  chih.) 
Chorus.     Walk  cautiously,  Li  Chee !     Beware !     Sleep  is  a 
brief  forgetting  of  this  life — oft  times  too  brief  for  com- 
fort. 

(li  chee  tickles  the  right  side  of  tung  chih's  nose.) 
(tung  chih  slaps  at  it,  releasing  kwei-fei,  who  springs 
up.) 

(li  chee  discovers  that  kwei-fei  is  chained  to  the  rock. 
He  tugs  at  the  chain  frantically.) 

(tung  chih  stretches  in  his  sleep.    His  hand  encounters 
li  chee's  ankle  and  closes  on  it  as  he  wakens.) 
(li  chee  struggles  to  escape.) 
Chorus.     Alas,  Li  Chee,  your  end  has  come  at  last. 
Tung  Chih.     Aha! 
Chorus.     Tu  Fu  to  the  rescue ! 

(tu  fu,  his  head  bandaged,  attacks  tung  chih  with  his 
sword.) 

(tung  chih  rises  and  drives  tu  fu  away  to  the  right.) 
Chorus.     Now,  Li  Chee;  now  is  your  moment! 
(li  chee  escapes  to  the  left.) 
(the  lights  go  out.) 

(the  lights  come  up  in  the  golden  kingdom.) 
(ming  huang  sits,  lost  in  contemplation  of  the  portrait.) 
Chorus.     Never  have  I  seen  eyes  like  twin  stars  beneath  such 
shining  hair, — a  mouth  so  ripe  for  love  beneath  the  summer 

moon 

Ming  Huang.     A  chin  so  ravishing 

{Interrupted.) 

(li  chee  rushes  in  and  throws  himself  at  the  feet  of  ming 

HUANG.) 
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Ming  Huang  (rolls  up  the  portrait).     You  may  speak. 

(li  chee  rises  to  his  knees,  struggling  for  breath.) 
Ming  Huang.     You  are  alone  ? 

(li  chee  nods,  still  gasping.) 
Ming    Huang.     The    princess!      Where    is    she?      Speak! 
Speak,  lest  question  and  answer,  question  and  answer  prove 
too  slow  for  my  endurance  and  thus  for  yours !    Quickly  tell 
me  all ! 

(li  chee  points  to  the  mountain  kingdom.     The  lights 
come  up  briefly  showing  tung  chih  and  kwei  fei.) 
Chorus.     Swifter  than  speech  the  story  flies  from  man  to  mas- 
ter.   In  a  breath  the  prince  knows  all. 
(The  green  lights  fade  out.) 
Ming   Huang.     Saddle   my   horses!      Sound   the   trumpets! 
(He  draws  his  sword  halfway  from  its  sheath.) 
(li  chee  follows  his  example.) 
Ming  Huang.     No! 

Chorus.     No.    Thought  is  more  subtle  than  the  sword,  more 
deadly  to  a  cruel  enemy. 

(li  chee  raising  his  eyebrows,  draws  his  finger  across  his 
throat.) 
Ming  Huang.    No  ! 

Chorus.     No.     Not  daggers  in  the  dark,  nor,  yet,  dark,  hid- 
den poisons  against  this  monster  on  the  peak,  nor  troops  of 
soldiers. 
Ming  Huang.     Get  my  kite. 
(li  chee  complies.) 

(ming  huang  fastens  a  noosed  bowstring  to  its  tail.) 
Chorus.     The  ancient  knot  of  bowmen,  of  mariners  and  kings. 
Ming  Huang.     Over,  around,  and  through.    So  swiftly  tied, 

so  smooth  to  slide  its  loop. 
Chorus.     Many  parcels  has  it  tied  off  in  the  traffic  of  time. 
(li  chee  attaches  the  kite  to  the  wire  and  spreads  his  fan, 
handing  the  string  to  ming  huang.) 
Ming  Huang.     A  friendly  wind  whispers  through  the  garden. 
Chorus.     It  flutters   the  silken  banners   on  the  pagoda  and 
caresses  the  prince's  cheek  like  the  timid  kiss  of  a  maiden. 
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It  tosses  the  clustered  blossoms  of  the  peach  trees  and  spreads 
their  fragrance  through  the  garden. 
Ming  Huang.     How  sturdily  the  breeze  pulls  on  this  string ! 
Chorus.     Like  the  pull  of  invisible  horses  on  the  magic  chariot 

of  an  emperor. 
Ming  Huang.     How  high  the  kite  soars ! 
Chorus.    Over  red  temple  roofs  and  green  tree-tops ;  up  in  the 
azure  path  of  legendary  dragons,  the  kite  sails  higher  and 
further  yet  away. 

(li  chee  is  by  this  time  well  up  the  mountain,  disclosed 
by  the  green  lantern.) 
Ming  Huang.     But  purpose,  brooding  thought,  intent  now 
guides  its  climbing  flight. 

{The  small  gong  sounds  in  the  cavern.) 
Chorus.     That  bodes  no  good  to  Chih,  who  dreams  of  the  fair 
hands  of  Kwei-Fei  serving  his  pleasure.     These  same  small 
hands  shall  serve  him  while  he  sleeps. 

( kwei-fei  places  the  noosed  kite  tail  around  tung  chih's 
neck,  the  knot  beneath  his  ear.  She  covers  her  face  with 
her  hands.) 

(tu  fu,  seeing  the  kite,  has  crept  up  the  right  side  of  the 
mountain.    He  now  signals  to  li  chee.) 
Chorus.     Shall  Tung  Chih  waken  to  new  cruelties? 
Li  Chee  and  Tu  Fu.     No! 

{They  push  tung  chih  off  the  mountain.) 
Chorus.     No.    He  must  die. 

(tung  chih  tilts  his  head  on  one  side  and  sticks  out  his 
tongue.) 

(po  chu-i  emerges  from  the  cavern  as  the  small  gong 
sounds  again,  waves  his  red  flag  at  tung  chih,  detaches  the 
noose  from  his  neck  and  leads  him  off  into  the  darkness.) 
(li  chee  vainly  attempts  to  liberate  kwei-fei.) 
(tu  fu  hurries  back  to  ming  huang.) 
Ming  Huang.     Speak!    Have  you  good  news? 
Tu  Fu.     Yes! 
Chorus.     Yes !    Tung  Chih  perished  as  you  planned. 
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Ming  Huang.     The  fairest  of  fair  women — is  she  safe? 

Tu  Fu.     Yes ! 

Chorus.  Yes.  Safely  guarded  by  Li  Chee,  she  waits  your 
coming. 

Ming  Huang  (rising).  March!  Quickly!  Let  the  miles  be- 
tween melt  under  our  hastening  feet. 

(tu  fu  opens  a  ceremonial  umbrella  over  his  head.) 
(ming  huang  marches  solemnly  up  the  mountain,  fol- 
lowed by  tu  fu.) 

(li  chee  rises,  showing  the  chain  which  binds  kwei-fei.) 

Ming  Huang.     Is  she  not  free?     My  bride  of  sunlight 

Chorus.  Empress  of  all  the  beauty  of  the  earth;  incarnate 
loveliness, — is  she  not  free? 

Li  Chee.     No! 

(ming  huang,  with  swift-drawn  sword,  strikes  the  man- 
acles  from  kwei-fei.) 

Chorus.    Yes ! 

Ming  Huang.  No  forge  has  yielded  up  a  chain  so  strong  to 
keep  you  from  me,  princess.  (He  sits  beside  her.)  Now 
that  I  look  upon  your  very  self,  I  see  your  portrait  painter 
did  not  lie,  but  told  his  story  lamely,  and  then  wept  for  that 
his  skill  was  lacking. 

Kwei-Fei.  O,  I  am  pleased,  my  lord,  to  know  I  have  found 
favor  in  your  gracious  eyes.  Yet  do  I  fear  that  what  you 
think  you  see  lies  much  within  your  eyes,  themselves. 

(li  chee  has  brought  kwei  fei  a  tray  with  tea  things 
from  the  Rose  Kingdom.) 

Kwei  Fei.     May  I  not  serve  you  with  refreshment? 

Ming  Huang.     No. 

Chorus.     No. 

(tu  fu  tips  the  umbrella  forward  between  the  royal  pair 
and  the  audience.) 

Chorus  (as  the  lights  fade  out).  Yet  was  the  prince  re- 
freshed. And  so  the  night  came  on.  And  so  the  barren 
mountain  top  was  warmed  by  this  great  love,  until  the  sum- 
mer moon  cast  down  her  lantern  on  this  garden  spot. 
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(Like  a  moonbeam  through  a  bank  of  flying  clouds,  a 
ray  of  light  seeks  out  the  exact  circumference  of  the  um- 
brella, now  tipped  back,  disclosing  kwei-fei  most  happy  in 
the  embrace  of  ming  HUANG.) 
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THE  COBBLER'S  DEN 

Scene:  A  shoemaker s  workroom  in  a  seaport  town.  There 
is  a  door  in  the  center  leading  to  the  quay,  and  windows 
at  each  side  through  which  the  masts  of  ships  can  be  seen. 
A  door  at  the  left  leads  to  the  kitchen.  There  is  a  trap  door 
on  the  right  which  is  covered  with  a  rug.  The  room  is  fur- 
nished in  the  usual  way.  Old  boots  and  shoes  are  scat- 
tered  on  the  floor,  martin  dempsey  is  seen  working  on  a 
shoe  as  the  curtain  rises.) 

Martin  {singing  as  he  works).  It  was  down  the  Glen  rode 
Sarsfield's  men  and  they  wore  their  jackets  green.  {A  knock 
is  heard  at  the  front  door.)  Come  in.  (sheila  o'grady,  a 
good-looking  young  woman  of  twenty-two,  enters.)  Good 
night,  Sheila. 

Sheila.     Good  night  and  good  luck,  Martin. 

Martin  {casually).     Has  the  rain  stopped  yet,  Sheila? 

Sheila.     It  has,  Martin. 

Martin.     That's  a  consolation. 

Sheila  {looking  cautiously  about  her).  Is  there  any  one  here 
but  yourself,  Martin? 

Martin.  No  one  but  yourself  and  myself,  Sheila.  Mother 
went  to  Cork  and  father  has  gone  out  to  get  some  leather. 

Sheila.     I'm  glad. 

Martin.  Why  glad,  Sheila?  You  couldn't  have  two  better 
friends  than  father  and  mother. 

Sheila  {handing  a  copy  of  the  evening  paper  and  pointing  to 
a  marked  paragraph).     See  for  yourself. 

Martin  {reading  aloud).  Rebel  leader  still  at  large.  Any 
one  found  harboring  or  assisting  Dermod  MacMahon  who 
escaped  from  Kilbarton  Barrack  will  be  severely  dealt  with 
by  the  Authorities.     {He  looks  significantly  at  sheila.) 

2J7 
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Sheila  {pointing  again  to  the  paragraph).  You  know  what 
that  means,  don't  you,  Martin? 

Martin.     Yes,  Sheila.     Shot  at  sunrise. 

Sheila.  Shot  at  sunrise!  My  God!  My  God!  {She  grips 
the  back  of  the  chair  and  sits  down  like  one  about  to  faint.) 

Martin  {placing  his  hand  on  her  shoulder).  I'm  sorry, 
Sheila,  very  sorry,  but  you  will  forgive  me,  won't  you  ? 

Sheila.  Forgive  you*?  It  is  you  must  forgive  me  for  bring- 
ing Dermod  MacMahon  here,  and  asking  you  to  hide  him  in 
the  cellar. 

Martin.  I  would  have  hidden  him  just  the  same  if  you  had 
never  known  him.  Anyway  he  couldn't  be  in  a  safer  place 
than  down  below.  {Points  towards  the  floor.)  There  isn't 
a  living  soul  outside  ourselves  know  where  he  is. 

Sheila.  Couldn't  I  see  him  for  a  moment?  I  brought  a  new 
bandage  for  his  poor  wrist. 

Martin.  He's  lying  down  now  and  I  don't  like  to  disturb 
him.  Besides  I'm  putting  a  few  teveens  on  his  old  brogues. 
{Points  to  the  shoe  on  the  last.)  There's  one  on  the  last  and 
they  must  be  finished  before  father  returns. 

Sheila.  Poor  Dermod !  You  don't  ever  let  me  do  anything 
for  him.     He  will  surely  think  that  he  is  forgotten  already. 

Martin.  Don't  worry,  Sheila,  dermod  will  never  be  forgot- 
ten. He  is  all  right  but  he  must  remain  under  my  charge 
until  things  quieten  down.  Then  I  shall  hand  him  over  to 
you  to  reward  him  for  his  bravery.  {Smiling.)  But  re- 
member I  must  be  the  best  man  when  that  happy  day  comes. 

Sheila.     That  day  may  never  come. 

Martin.  Why  not?  Have  you  given  your  heart  to  some- 
one else? 

Sheila.  No,  Martin,  but  because  all  the  houses  in  Bally- 
moran  are  to  be  searched  by  the  police. 

Martin.  What's  that  you're  after  saying?  How  do  you 
know? 

Sheila.  The  news  leaked  out  from  the  barracks  and  I  heard 
it  from  Dan  Harnedy.     (martin  walks  up  and  down  the 
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room  running  his  fingers  through  his  hair,  and  looks  very 
distressed.)     What  are  we  going  to  do  at  all,  Martin? 

Martin  (his  face  suddenly  lights  up  and  he  grips  her  by  the 
arm).     When  is  your  father's  boat  due  from  Limerick? 

Sheila.     To-day.     She  came  up  the  river  an  hour  ago. 

Martin.     Are  you  sure  ? 

Sheila.  I  am.  The  Clanricarde  always  blows  when  rounding 
Grogan's  Point,  and  there's  no  mistaking  her  whistle. 

Martin.  That's  fine.  Then  you  must  see  your  father  at 
once  and  tell  him  you  want  a  safe  passage  for  the  man  who 
led  the  rebel  attack  on  Glenfoyle  where  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple that  had  been  hushed  for  a  generation  was  heard  through 
the  cannon's  mouth  and  echoed  back  again  by  the  four  walls 
of  the  world. 

Sheila  (throws  her  arms  around  his  neck  and  kisses  him). 
Martin,  Martin,  you  have  made  me  happy  again.  How  can 
I  ever  repay  you? 

Martin.  You  have  repaid  me.  (Listening  to  approaching 
footsteps.)  I  think  I  hear  father's  step.  Now  be  off  for  we 
have  no  time  to  lose,  and  return  again  with  a  disguise  for 
Dermod.  An  overcoat  and  a  soft  hat  will  do.  I  haven't 
a  stitch  that  would  fit  him.  (The  father,  an  old  man  over 
seventy,  enters.) 

Michael.     Good  night,  Sheila.     Is  it  back  again  you  are? 

Sheila.     It  is,  Mr.  Dempsey. 

Michael.  Have  you  the  shoes  ready  for  Sheila  O'Grady, 
Martin? 

Martin.     Not  yet,  father. 

Michael  (playfully).  And  why  haven't  you?  What  kind 
of  a  son  have  I  rared  at  all.  Is  that  all  the  attention  you 
give  the  handsomest  young  lady  in  the  whole  country?  Ah, 
Sheila.  God  be  with  the  days  when  I  was  a  boy.  (Looking 
at  the  shoes  scattered  on  the  floor.)  Where  are  the  shoes 
she  brought  to  be  repaired,  Martin? 

Martin.     Somewhere  on  the  floor. 

Michael  (looking  around).     I  don't  see  them. 

i  Sheila.     Don't  bother,  Mr.  Dempsey.    I'll  call  again. 
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Michael.     Tis  no  bother  at  all,  Sheila. 

Martin.     Sheila  must  be  going,  father. 

Michael.  One  moment.  One  moment.  {To  sheila  as  he 
picks  up  a  pair  of  shoes,)  Take  a  chair  and  rest  yourself 
while  I'm  fixing  these  for  you. 

Martin.  I  don't  think  she  can,  father.  The  Clanricarde  is  in 
and  she  leaves  again  to-night. 

Michael.     And  if  she  does  inself,  what's  that  to  Sheila? 

Martin.     She  must  prepare  supper  for  her  father. 

Michael.  Of  course,  she  must.  I  forgot  all  about  that. 
Well,  I'll  have  them  ready  when  you'll  call  again,  Sheila. 

Sheila.  Thank  you.  Good  night,  Mr.  Dempsey.  Good 
night,  Martin. 

Both.     Good  night,  Sheila.     {She  goes  off.) 

Michael  {to  martin).  'Tis  about  time  we  had  supper  too. 
Get  something  ready  for  me. 

Martin.     Can't  you  wait  until  mother  comes? 

Michael  {looking  at  his  watch).  I  can't,  Martin.  'Tis  just 
six  o'clock  and  she's  not  here  now  she  won't  come  till  eight. 
I  never  knew  that  woman  to  catoh  a  train. 

Martin.     I'm  not  much  of  a  cook,  father. 

Michael.  You  couldn't  be  worse  than  your  mother.  Get 
something  to  eat  for  me. 

Martin  {rising).  All  right.  {He  goes  to  the  kitchen.  The 
old  man  locks  the  street  door,  lights  the  lamp  and  pulls  down 
the  shades.  Then  he  takes  the  shoe  off  the  last,  examines1. 
it  and  smiles.  He  closes  the  kitchen  door,  comes  back,  gives 
three  taps  on  the  'floor  with  the  heel  of  the  shoe,  and  puts 
it  back  on  the  last.  For  a  brief  space  there  is  silence.  Then 
the  trap  door  opens  and  a  young  man  of  twenty-five  with  a 
bandage  on  his  wrist,  wearing  slippers,  dark  trousers  and 
a  coat  of  an  Irish  Republican  Army  officer  appears.  The 
old  man  steps  out  in  front  of  him  and  looks  him  over.) 

Michael.  Well,  well,  well  to  be  sure!  Is  it  Dermod  Mac- 
Mahon,  the  man  with  a  price  on  his  head  that  I  have  for  a 
guest  ? 
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Dermod   {surprised).     It  is,  Mr.  Dempsey.     I  am  Dermod 

MacMahon. 
Michael.     How  did  you  find  your  way  here?     Those  who 

put  up  at  my  house  usually  come  on  my  invitation. 
Dermod.     I  had  to  go  somewhere,  after  I  made  my  escape. 
Michael.     No  doubt  you  had.    But  do  you  know  what  being 

found  in  my  cellar  means  to  my  son  and  myself? 
Dermod.     Surely  to  God,  you  are  not  going  to  profit  by  my 

misfortune  ? 
Michael.     I'm  more  likely  to  suffer  through  it.     Maybe  you 

are  not  aware  that  the  one  who  shields  a  rebel  is  no  better 

in  the  eyes  of  the  law  than  the  rebel  himself.     A  man  who 

wants  to  save  his  own  skin  never  thinks  of  others. 
Dermod.     If  I  didn't  think  of  others  I  wouldn't  find  myself 

in  this  predicament. 
Michael.     Selfishness  takes  many  forms,  Dermod.     {Looking 

at  his  feet.)     How  did  you  come  by  those  slippers?     The 

last  time  I  saw  them  they  were  under  my  bed  in  the  front 

room. 
Dermod.     I  got  them  from  your  son,  Martin. 
Michael.     What's  wrong  with  your  own  shoes? 
Dermod.     They  got  badly  cut  up  during  the  heavy  fighting, 

and  I  am  having  them  repaired.     {Points  to  the  shoe  on  the 

last.) 
Michael.     So  I  thought.    So  I  thought. 
Dermod.     I  expected  more  consideration  and  hospitality  from 

you,  Mr.  Dempsey.     Evidently  I  have  committed  a  crime 

by  coming  here  at  all. 
Michael  {with  a  sudden  change  in  his  voice  and  attitude). 

Indeed,  you  haven't,  Dermod.     I  was  only  fooling  all  the 

time,  and  I'd  feel  offended  if  you  went  anywhere  else.     Sure 

'twas  under  your  own  father's  roof  that  I  took  shelter  in 

•67. 

Dermod.     I  didn't  know  that. 

Michael.     There's  many  a  thing  you  don't  know,  Dermod. 
Many  a  thing. 
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Dermod.     But   there    are    lots   of    things    I'd    like    to   know. 

What's  the  latest  news? 
Michael.     The  news  is  none  too  good,  nor  yet  so  bad.     The 

country   is   slowly   awakening,   thank   God,   and   those   who 

were  against  us  when  our  flag  was  first  unfurled  are  with 

us  now. 
Dermod.     Then  my  comrades  have  not  died  in  vain. 
Michael.     Those  who  die  for  Ireland  never  die  in  vain. 
Dermod.     What  of  the  enemy  ? 
Michael.     Oh,  Johnny  is  just  the  same.     The  old  hypocrite 

is  as  relentless  and  as  cruel  as  ever. 
Dermod.     Are  the  peelers  still  looking  for  me? 
Michael.     They  are,   Dermod.     And   as   all   the  houses  of 

Ballymoran  are  likely  to  be  searched  I  made  it  my  business 

to  find  new  quarters  for  you. 
Dermod.     How  did  you  know  I  was  here? 
Michael.     I've  known  it  for  three  days. 
Dermod.     For  three  days  ? 
Michael.     Yes,  Dermod.     Little  escapes  Michael  Dempsey's 

observation,  and  I  wouldn't  like  to  be  the  one  who'd  think 

he  could   fool  him. 
Dermod.     What   are   my   new   quarters   like?     Not   another 

cellar,  I  hope. 
Michael.     No,  Dermod.     'Tis  a  splash  of  salt  water  maybe, 

that  will  arouse  you  to-morrow  morning  instead  of  the  rats 

and  mice. 
Dermod.     What  do  you  mean? 
Michael.     I'm  just  after  seeing  a  great  friend  of  a  friend  of 

yours — the  captain  of  the  Clanricarde.     His  boat  is  at  the 

wharf  beyond  and  leaves  again  to-night.     He  will  give  you 

a  safe  passage  to  the  coast  of  France  where  you  can  get  a 

ship  for  the  States. 
Dermod.     I  am  extremely  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  Dempsey,  but 

will  it  be  safe  to  do  that — safe  for  both  of  us? 
Michael.     It  will  be  safer  than  staying  where  you  are  at  all 

events.     Anyway  you  won't  be  able  to  recognize  yourself 

in  the  disguise  that  I've  got  for  you. 
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Dermod.     What  is  it? 

Michael.  Nothing  less  than  herself's  new  dress  and  bonnet. 
And  I  sent  her  to  town  this  morning  to  have  her  out  of 
the  way. 

Dermod.     I  am  afraid  I'll  never  pass  for  an  old  lady. 

Michael.     Is  it  the  way  you  think  you  are  too  good  looking? 

Dermod.  No,  Mr.  Dempsey.  My  anxiety  is  on  your  ac- 
count. 

Michael.  Oh,  don't  worry  about  me.  I'm  an  old  man,  Der- 
mod. It  is  about  yourself  and  Martin  that  I  am  con- 
cerned. If  you  are  caught,  and  please  God,  you  won't  be, 
remember  that  it  was  I  myself,  who  sheltered  you  and  I 
alone  assisted  you  to  escape.  If  the  worst  should  happen 
tylartin  must  be  spared  to  carry  on  the  good  work.  The  fight 
isn't  over  yet.  And  sure  'tis  surprised  he'll  be  when  he  finds 
out  that  I  knew  you  were  here  all  the  time. 

Dermod.     When  do  you  expect  to  get  me  away  ? 

Michael.  As  soon  as  I'm  ready  I'll  give  three  taps  on  the 
floor.  That  will  be  the  signal  for  you  to  come  up.  Don't 
forget  now.     Three  loud  taps. 

Dermod.  I  won't,  Mr.  Dempsey.  (As  he  is  about  to  go 
down  to  the  cellar  martin  opens  the  kitchen  door  and  walks 
in.) 

Martin.  Supper  is  ready,  father.  (Sees  dermod  closing  the 
trap  door.)     Father,  what  does  this  mean  ? 

Michael.  So  you  thought  you'd  deceive  me,  did  you  ?  Well, 
you  were  badly  mistaken.  Badly  mistaken  this  time,  young 
man. 

Martin.     I  didn't  mean  to  deceive  you,  father. 

Michael.  Of  course  not,  of  course  not.  Then  why  wasn't  I 
told  you  had  a  rebel  hiding  in  the  cellar ;  a  man  with  a  price 
on  his  head  ? 

Martin.     I  had  a  good  reason  for  not  telling  you,  father. 

Michael.  Was  it  the  way  you  wanted  the  reward  for  your- 
self? 

Martin.     Reward  ?    I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing. 
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Michael.  Maybe,  you  were  afraid  to  trust  the  father  who 
reared  you,  were  you*? 

Martin.     It  wasn't  that  either. 

Michael.     Why  was  the  secret  kept  from  me  then? 

Martin.  Because  if  anything  happened  I  alone  wanted  to  be 
held  responsible. 

Michael  {proudly).  You  are  a  son  of  mine,  boy.  And  a 
credit  to  both  sides  of  the  house  for  that  matter. 

Martin.     Your  supper  will  Be  getting  cold,  father. 

Michael.     What  about  your  own? 

Martin.  I  want  to  have  a  few  words  with  Dermod  first.  I 
am  making  arrangements  for  his  escape,  and  I  must  let  him 
know  that  Sheila  has  gone  to  see  her  father  about  getting 
him  a  passage  on  the  Clanricarde,  and  that  she  will  be  here 
any  moment  with  a  disguise. 

Michael.  Well,  if  that  don't  beat  Banagher.  Run  out  and 
get  something  to  eat  for  yourself  and  I'll  look  after  Dermod. 
We  will  have  supper  together  when  you  are  finished. 

Martin.  I  would  like  to  finish  the  shoes.  They  are  wanted 
in  a  hurry. 

Michael.  I'll  finish  them  myself.  {Pointing  to  the  kitchen 
door.)  Do  what  you  are  told  now  like  a  good  boy.  (mar- 
tin leaves  and  the  old  man  goes  to  the  last  and  stares  at  the 
shoes.  A  knock  is  heard  at  the  front  door.  He  gets  up, 
covers  the  trap  door  with  the  rug.)  Come  in.  Come  in  and 
welcome.    {Goes  back  to  the  last  and  sings.) 

It  was  on  a  bright  May  morning, 

In  the  year  eighteen  and  two, 
When  the  bright  sun  was  adorning 

The  hills  and  ocean  blue, 
A  gallant  crew  of  twenty-three 

Set  sail  in  a  brigantine, 
From  the  rickety  warf  at  Arnalee, 

And  never  again  were  seen. 
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{The  knocking  continues.  The  old  man  gets  up,  opens  the 
door  and  a  police  sergeant  enters.  He  has  a  small  parcel 
under  his  arm.) 

Michael.     Good  night,  Sergeant.     Why  didn't  you  come  in 
when  I  shouted  welcome? 

Sergeant.     How  the  devil  could  I  come  in  when  the  door  was 
bolted? 

Michael.     It  wasn't  really  bolted.     If  you  gave  it  a  good 
shove  it  would  have  opened  easily. 

Sergeant.     I  kept  shoving  till  I  thought  I'd  bring  the  house 
down  about  you. 

Michael.     Well,  you  are  in  now,  so  be  seated  and  make  your- 
self at  home. 

{He  goes  back  to  the  last  and  continues  his  song.) 

Their  wives  and  near  relations, 

All  wept  till  their  eyes  were  dry. 
And  they  lived  on  scanty  rations, 

Till  the  first  began  to  die. 
Then  the  fiery  widow  Taylor, 

Both  long  and  loudly  swore, 
She'd  ne'er  again  look  at  a  sailor, 

But  marry  a  man  on  shore. 

Sergeant.     Always  singing,  Michael. 

Michael.     Yes,  sergeant. 

Sergeant.     I  believe  that's  the  same  old  come-all-ye  that  you 

sang  for  me  when  I  came  to  the  town  five  years  ago. 
Michael.     Are  you  five  years  in  Ballymoran,  Sergeant? 
Sergeant.     Every  day  of  it.     Time  goes  like  a  shot  from  a 

gun  once  we  slip  out  of  our  teens.     Who  would  think  that 

twenty-three  years  have  gone  over  our  heads  since  I  stood 

godfather  to  your  son  Martin. 
Michael.     The  devil  a  one.     The  devil  a  one.     You  were  in 

Killcroker  then,  weren't  you,  Sergeant? 
Sergeant.     I   was,   Michael.     But   'tis   all   the   same   to   me 

where  I  am.     Day  in  and  day  out  my  nose  is  kept  to  the 

grindstone. 
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Michael.  'Tis  well  to  be  kept  occupied  at  all  events.  Work 
is  the  only  comfort  some  of  us  have  in  life.  It  keeps  the 
mind  in  order. 

Sergeant.  Orderly  minds  are  scarce.  'Tis  only  once  in  a 
while  that  we  meet  a  person  who  doesn't  suffer  from  some 
form  or  other  of  confusion. 

Michael.  Isn't  this  a  queer  hour  for  you  to  be  about,  Ser- 
geant ? 

Sergeant.     'Tis  and  it  'tisn't. 

Michael.  I  suppose  you  are  very  busy  these  times,  Ser- 
geant. 

Sergeant.     Overburdened  with  work  I  am,  Michael. 

Michael.     Wisha,  what  kind  of  work? 

Sergeant.  Work  that  adds  honor  and  glory  to  a  man's 
name.     The  pursuit  of  law  breakers. 

Michael.     Who  has  been  breaking  it*? 

Sergeant.     Who  hasn't  been  breaking  it? 

Michael.  No  one  in  Ballymoran,  I  hope.  The  townspeople 
have  always  been  noted  for  their  propriety  and  good  con- 
duct. 

Sergeant.  There's  no  trusting  the  people,  Michael.  I'm  long 
enough  in  the  force  to  know  that.  If  there  was,  the  gentle- 
man who  broke  out  of  Kilbarton  Barracks  wouldn't  be  still 
at  large. 

Michael.     Was  there  an  escape  from  the  barracks  lately? 

Sergeant.  Is  it  possible  you  haven't  heard  of  Dermod  Mac- 
Mahon  the  Rebel  Leader  and  all  the  trouble  he  has  given  the 
authorities  ? 

Michael.  Oh,  yes.  I  heard  of  Dermod  MacMahon.  Is  it 
looking  for  him  you  are,  Sergeant? 

Sergeant.     It  is,  Michael.     I'm  on  his  track. 

Michael.  I  wish  you  luck,  and  hope  they'll  make  you  head 
constable  if  you'll  catch  him.  But  'tis  more  than  likely 
that  he  is  half-ways  across  the  Atlantic  by  this  time.  When 
a  man  like  that  escapes  he  don't  remain  long  in  the  country. 

Sergeant.  He  is  nearer  home  than  the  ocean,  Michael.  And 
he'll  be  nearer  to  where  he  broke  away  from  by  this  time 
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to-morrow  than  he  is  now.  'Tis  my  solid  belief  that  he 
came  straight  to  Ballymoran  and  never  put  his  foot  outside 
it. 

Michael.  What  would  bring  a  man  with  a  price  on  his  head 
to  a  place  where  there  is  no  sympathy  with  the  rebels? 

Sergeant.  Isn't  it  the  nearest  town  to  Kilbarton  and  the 
home  of  his  sweetheart  to  boot? 

Michael.  That's  one  good  reason  why  he  should  keep  away 
from  it.  Someone  would  be  bound  to  see  him  if  he  came 
here. 

Sergeant.  A  man  always  goes  to  the  woman  he  loves  when 
he's  in  trouble,  and  if  anyone  at  all  knows  anything  about 
him  'tis  Sheila  O'Grady. 

Michael.  But  the  O'Gradys  like  ourselves  are  all  against 
the  use  of  arms. 

Sergeant.  What  signifies  that?  A  good  woman  will  al- 
ways defend  the  man  she  loves  whether  he  is  in  the  right  or 
the  wrong.  'Tis  the  nature  of  the  contrary  creatures.  And 
for  all  we  know  he  might  be  within  ear  shot  of  us  this 
very  minute  waiting  for  his  brogues  to  be  mended. 

Michael.     Waiting  for  his  brogues  to  be  mended? 

Sergeant.     Yes,  Michael. 

Michael.  That's  a  strange  remark  coming  from  a  sensible 
man  like  yourself. 

Sergeant.  I  don't  think  so  at  all  and  you  won't  either  when 
you  see  what  I  have  here  with  me. 

Michael.     Wisha,  what  have  you,  sergeant? 

Sergeant  {opening  parcel).  A  wax  mold  of  the  rebel's  foot- 
prints taken  from  the  hard  mud  after  he  made  his  escape. 
And  it  isn't  at  all  unlikely  that  I  might  find  a  shoe  to  fit 
it  in  your  collection. 

Michael.  I  don't  believe  you  will  find  what  you  are  looking 
for  in  Ballymoran  or  any  other  town  in  Munster  for  that 
matter. 

Sergeant  (taking  up  a  shoe  off  ike  floor  and  trying  to  fit  it 
to  the  mold).     You  never  can  tell.    You  never  can  tell. 

Michael.     Can't  you  see  that's  not  what  you're  looking  for? 
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Sergeant.  Wisha,  in  the  name  of  all  the  fools  in  frock  coats 
how  do  you  know? 

Michael.  What  I  don't  know  about  my  trade  isn't  worth 
knowing.  I  could  tell  the  shoes  of  everyone  in  Ballymoran 
even  if  I  were  to  find  them  in  an  ash  can  on  the  Cannibal 
Islands. 

Sergeant  {playfully).     Who  does  this  belong  to  then? 

Michael.  Some  gligleen  who  spends  more  of  his  time  singing 
in  the  public  houses  than  he  does  with  his  wife  and  family. 

Sergeant.     Johnny  the  lark,  maybe? 

Michael.     More  than  likely. 

Sergeant  {throws  it  away  and  picks  up  another).  Who's  the 
proud  possessor  of  this  relic  of  comfort?  A  drunken  sailor, 
I'd  say,  judging  by  its  condition. 

Michael.  No,  Sergeant.  The  man  who  owns  that  wouldn't 
know  a  helm  from  a  wheelbarrow.  He  never  walked  a  deck 
in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  or  more  of  a  road  than  he  could 
help.  It  belongs  to  an  orator,  one  of  those  tiresome  people 
who  had  the  misfortune  of  being  born  under  Venus,  the 
noisiest  of  the  planets. 

Sergeant  {pointing  to  the  shoe  on  the  last).  Whose  shoes 
are  these? 

Michael.  They  belong  to  the  parish  priest  and  he  wants 
them  in  a  hurry. 

Sergeant.  Wants  them  in  a  hurry  ?  What  a  reputation  you 
are  giving  the  gentleman.  One  would  think  he  was  trusting 
to  a  single  pair,  and  he  with  the  finest  collection  in  the 
barony. 

Michael.  He's  going  out  hunting  to-morrow  and  likes  these 
best  for  the  field. 

Sergeant  {doubtfully).  A  saint  or  a  poor  curate  might  be 
seen  out  in  such  footwear,  but  I  can't  believe  that  the  old 
brogue  you're  mending  ever  disgraced  the  foot  of  a  parish 
priest,  Michael.  Isn't  there  a  courageous  twist  about  the 
toe  of  it?  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  the  man  who  put  it 
out  of  shape  was  more  daring  than  religious. 
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Michael.  You  are  only  wasting  time,  Sergeant.  I  told  you 
before  that  you  won't  find  what  you  are  looking  for  here. 

Sergeant.  I'm  not  so  sure  about  that,  Michael.  But  if  this 
scheme  fails,  and  I  don't  think  it  will,  our  man  will  be 
found  all  the  same. 

Michael.     How,  Sergeant? 

Sergeant.  We're  going  to  make  a  house  to  house  search  and 
begin  here. 

Michael.     Why  here? 

Sergeant.  Oh,  just  a  matter  of  course.  The  head  constable 
and  his  men  are  due  any  minute  now. 

Michael  (trying  to  divert  him).  Oh!  oh!  oh!  (Places  his 
hand  on  his  stomach  and  looks  like  one  in  pain.)  What  will 
T  do,  at  all !  at  all ! 

Sergeant.     What's  the  matter? 

Michael.  Tell  me,  sergeant,  did  you  ever  suffer  from  grip- 
ing pains  in  the  stomach  that  would  make  you  feel  like  an 
old  piece  of  twisted  iron?  Sometimes  they  do  be  shooting 
up  from  the  soles  of  my  feet  to  the  crown  of  my  head  the 
way  the  Aurora  Borealis  does  be  shooting  up  from  the  hori- 
zon to  the  stars  themselves  on  a  frosty  night.  And  sure 
'tis  often  wondering  I  do  be  whether  I  am  alive  at  all  or  in 
the  depths  of  Purgatory,  suffering  for  the  deeds  and  misbe- 
haviors of  someone  else. 

Sergeant  (diligently  trying  all  the  shoes  on  the  floor).  What 
do  you  think  causes  these  pains,  Michael  ? 

Michael.  I  can't  say  for  certain.  Sometimes  herself  puts  a 
dinner  before  me  that  would  turn  the  waters  of  Niagara  Falls 
the  other  way.  But  no  matter  how  bad  it  is,  I  must  devour 
it  without  a  murmur,  for  her  cooking — the  Lord  forgive  me 
for  calling  it  such,  is  the  only  thing  she  is  proud  of.  It 
must  be  the  green  cabbage  that  I  ate  for  dinner  that  is  mak- 
ing me  feel  so  bad. 

Sergeant  (working  towards  the  shoe  on  the  last).  Cabbage 
is  only  fit  ateing  for  a  mountain  goat,  Michael.  But  if 
you  had  the  good  fortune  of  seasoning  it  with  a  little  vinegar 
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and   hot  pepper  'twouldn't  have   done  you  either   hurt  or 

harm. 
Michael.     It  has  left  me  in  a  bad  state  at  any  rate.     I'm 

afraid  I  won't  last  the  night.     I'm  on  the  verge  of  one  of 

those  fits  that  toot  my  poor  father  away,  rest  his  soul. 
Sergeant  {working  away  with  the  mold).     And  was  it  in  a 

fit  the  decent  man  passed  to  his  reward? 
Michael.     It  was.     And  the  doctor  said  that  a  thiaskaun  of 

brandy  would  have  saved  his  life  if  there  was  anyone  about 

to  give  it  to  him  at  the  time.     Found  dead  on  the  roadside 

he  was,  Sergeant.     {Placing  his  hand  over  his  heart.)     God 

help  me  this  blessed  hour.     'Tis  only  worse  I'm  getting. 

Come  here,  Sergeant,  and  feel  the  way  my  heart  is  throb- 
bing. 
Sergeant  {places  the  mold  and  the  shoe  on  a  chair  and  puts 

his  hand  over  the  old  mans  heart).     I  don't  like  the  beat 

of  it,  at  all. 
Michael.     I'm  sorry  for  giving  you  this  trouble,  but  I'm  in 

a  bad  way,  surely. 
Sergeant.     I  wish  I  could  do  something  for  you,  Michael. 
Michael.     Maybe  you  wouldn't  mind  going  out  to  the  kitchen 

for  a  bottle  of  brandy  that  you  will  find  on  the  dresser 

there  ? 
Sergeant.     The  "Head"  might  come  in  while  I'd  be  away 

and  you  know  that  would  never  do. 
Michael.     He  may  not  come  at  all  to-night. 
Sergeant.     Indeed  he  will. 

Michael.     You  are  too  conscientious  altogether. 
Sergeant.     'Twould  be  as  much  as  my  job  is  worth  to  leave 

the  room.     {A  knock  is  heard  at  the  door.) 
Michael.     Come  in.     (sheila  o'grady  enters  carrying  a  large 

and  a  small  parcel  and  martin  comes  from  the  kitchen.) 
Sheila  {very  much  embarrassed).     Good  night,  everybody. 
All.     Good  night,  Sheila. 
Sergeant.     Good  night,  Martin. 
Martin.     Good  night  and  good  luck,  Sergeant. 
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Sheila  {handing  a  small  parcel  to  martin).  I  wonder  if  you 
could  fix  a  pair  of  shoes  for  me  in  a  hurry. 

Martin  {taking  parcel).     I  can  to  be  sure. 

Sergeant  {to  martin).  Let  me  have  a  look  at  them  first,  if 
you  please,  Martin. 

Martin  (handing  parcel).     Certainly,  Sergeant. 

Sergeant.  Thank  you,  Martin.  {Opens  the  parcel  and  tries 
to  fit  the  shoes  to  the  mold.  Hands  them  back  to  martin 
and  then  feels  the  parcel  sheila  has  under  her  arm.)  What 
have  you  in  this,  Miss  O'Grady?  More  shoes  to  be  re- 
paired, maybe4? 

Sheila.  No,  Sergeant.  Only  my  laundry.  White  petticoats, 
and 

Sergeant.  White  petticoats,  eh  ?  {Not  satisfied  with  her  an- 
swer he  tears  a  piece  of  the  brown  paper  and  the  white  lining 
of  a  coat  sleeve  shows.) 

Michael  {pulling  him  aside).  Don't  you  see  enough  of  white 
linen  on  the  hedges  every  day,  Sergeant?  I  thought  it  was 
for  shoes  you  were  looking. 

Sergeant.  So  it  is,  but  I  have  them  all  examined  but  the  one 
on  the  last  now.     {He  takes  it  off  the  last.) 

Michael.  Don't  be  wasting  your  time.  It  belongs  to  the 
parish  priest.     I'm  telling  you. 

Sergeant.  You  must  be  making  a  mistake.  His  reverence 
wouldn't  be  seen  out  in  an  old  brogue  like  this. 

Michael  {trying  to  get  it  from  him).  Our  Blessed  Lord 
wore  worse,  and  these  are  the  shoes  Father  MacCarthy  wears 
when  he  goes  coursing.     He  likes  them  best  for  the  fields. 

Sergeant.  All  right,  Michael.  All  right,  but  I  must  try  it 
on  the  mold,  nevertheless.  {He  goes  to  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  room  and  sits  on  a  chair.) 

Michael.  You  are  only  wasting  energy.  Come  out  to  the 
kitchen  and  have  a  cup  of  tea  with  me. 

Sergeant.  Much  as  I'd  like  to  partake  of  your  hospitality, 
I'm  afraid  I  can't  just  now.  {Tries  to  force  the  shoe  into 
the  mold,  but  owing  to  a  new  heel  having  been  tacked  on  it 
wont  fit.     He  wrenches  it  off,  but  a  nail  sticks  out,  and  in 
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order  to  drive  it  back  he  strikes  the  heel  three  times  on  the 
floor,  dermod,  thinking  it  is  the  signal  for  him  to  come  up, 
opens  the  trap  door.  When  he  sees  sheila  he  comes  up  and 
embraces  her.  After  a  struggle  the  sergeant  gets  the  shoe 
into  the  mold  and  lifts  his  head  to  be  congratulated.)  Be- 
dad,  Michael.  I  have  succeeded  at  last.  {Then  he  sees 
dermod  and  is  astonished.  He  walks  up  and  places  his 
hand  on  his  shoulder.)  What  are  you  doing  here?  {Looking 
at  the  slippers  he  is  wearing.)  Dropped  in  to  have  your 
shoes  repaired,  I  suppose.  .  .  .  (dermod  does  not  answer.) 
All  right,  Dermod  MacMahon,  you  are  the  gentleman  I  am 
looking  for. 

Dermod.     Maybe  you  are  not  as  lucky  as  you  think  you  are. 

Sergeant  {looks  from  one  to  the  other  and  speaks  softly).  I 
wonder  if  you  know  what  being  found  here  means  to  my  old 
friend  Michael  Dempsey  and  his  son  Martin,  who  is  my 
godson,  by  the  way. 

Dermod.  I  am  the  man  you  want,  Sergeant,  and  Michael  and 
his  son  are  in  no  way  responsible  for  my  actions.  {He 
locks  the  front  door  and  puts  his  back  to  it.) 

Sergeant.     What  have  you  locked  that  door  for? 

Dermod.     That's  my  business. 

Sergeant.     Your  business  ? 

Dermod.     Now  tell  me  what  you  are  going  to  do. 

Sergeant.     There  is  only  one  thing  to  be  done. 

Sheila.  Oh,  Sergeant,  he  has  done  nothing  out  of  the  way 
and  you  won't  take  him  from  me,  will  you*? 

Sergeant  {pushing  her  away).  Aisy  now,  Miss,  Aisy  now. 
{Looks  from  the  son  to  the  father.)  Treason  isn't  a  light 
offence  to  have  against  a  man  these  times,  Michael.  'Tis 
anything  at  all,  but  that.  {The  old  man  remains  silent.) 
Have  you  been  listening  to  me,  Michael? 

Michael.  I  have,  but  it  is  not  of  myself  that  I  would  ask 
you  to  think  kindly.  I  have  had  my  day,  and  what  does 
it  matter  whether  I  am  taken  to-night  or  to-morrow?  The 
grave  will  soon  claim  me  anyway. 

Sergeant.     And  if  I  wouldn't  think  of  you,  who  in  God's 
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name  would  I  think  of,  and  we  that  have  been  friends  for 
two  generations? 

Michael  (pointing  to  sheila  and  dermod).  It  is  the  young 
couple  I  want  you  to  consider.  Life  and  the  world  is  still 
before  them,  and  they  should  not  be  separated  in  the  first 
flush  of  their  happiness.  You  have  children  of  your  own 
and  surely  you  won't  sully  their  good  name  and  have  it 
thrown  in  their  faces  when  you  are  no  longer  here  to  de- 
fend them,  that  their  father  was  a  hireling  of  the  merciless 
Sasanach  who  stole  the  corn  from  our  fields  and  put  double 
locks  on  his  granaries  while  our  race  nearly  perished  with 
hunger  by  the  roadside ;  the  Sasanach  who  took  our  lan- 
guage, our  laws  and  our  liberty  from  us,  aye,  and  who 
would  take  our  very  soul  only  for  men  like  Dermod  Mac- 
Mahon. 

Sergeant.     I  have  a  duty  to  perform. 

Michael.  There  is  a  higher  duty  than  yours.  A  duty  that 
each  and  everyone  of  us  owes  to  those  who  faced  the  dun- 
geon, and  the  gallows,  and  thought  that  life  itself  was 
too  little  to  give  for  their  country. 

Dermod.  If  you  will  promise  to  exonerate  Michael  Dempsey 
and  his  son,  I  will  go  quietly  to  the  barracks  with  you. 

Sheila  (weeping).  You  must  not  leave  me,  Dermod.  Oh, 
Sergeant,  don't  take  him  from  me.  I  love  him  more  than 
anything  in  all  the  world. 

(A  knock  is  heard  at  the  front  door.) 

Sergeant.    That's  the  Head  Constable  and  his  men. 

Michael  (in  a  whispering  voice).  What  are  you  going  to 
do? 

Sergeant.     That  door  must  be  opened. 

Michael  (placing  his  hand  on  his  shoulder).  Think  well  of 
what  you  are  about  to  do.  There's  a  door  to  hell,  remem- 
ber, that's  much  better  kept  closed,  and  don't  be  the  one  to 
open  it  for  yourself. 

Sergeant.     What  do  you  mean? 

Michael.     Sending  one's  friends  to  the  gallows  isn't  the  kind 
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of  work  you  should  be  doing.     That's  something  the  devil 

himself  would  shrink  from. 
Sergeant.     That's  right,  Michael.     But  I  never  injured  my 

fellow  man. 
Michael.     Then  why  begin  now  ? 
Sergeant.     I'm  afraid  I  made  the  commonest  of  all  mistakes. 

I  walked  into  a  trap  without  knowing  it. 
Sheila.     Oh,  Sergeant,  you'll  be  merciful  to  poor  Dermod, 

won't  you? 
Sergeant.     Aisy,  child,  aisy.     Dermod  isn't  the  only  one  in 

trouble. 
Michael.     You  know,  of  course,  what  happened  to  the  man 

who  arrested  Shaun  Moran  after  he  escaped  from  jail? 
Sergeant.     I  do,  indeed.     And  I  know  what  happened  to  the 

poor  devil  who  gave  Mike  Brennan  his  liberty. 
Michael.     The  country  is  in  a  bad  state,  Sergeant,  and  'tis 

only  worse  'twill  be  getting  instead  of  better  until  things  are 

finally  righted.     {The  whistle  of  a  boat  is  heard,  and  the 

knocking  on  the  door  gets  louder.)     There's  a  boat  at  the 

wharf,   and   she'll   be   leaving  soon.      {The  whistle   blows 

again.) 
Sergeant    {looks  paternally   at  dermod   and  then   turns   to 

michael).     Is  there  room  for  two  on  that  boat,  Michael? 
Michael.     There  is,  Sergeant. 
Sergeant  {looks  around  and  sees  the  old  man's  hat  and  long 

coat).     I  wonder  if  I  could  borrow  your  old  hat  and  coat? 
Michael.     You  are  welcome  to  anything  I  have,  Sergeant. 
Sergeant.     Thank  you,  Michael.    {Handing  dermod  the  shoe 

that  he  fitted  to  the  mold.)     Make  haste  now.     There's  no 

time  to  be  lost.     The  Head  Constable  isn't  an  easy  man  to 

get  away  from. 

(sheila  opens  the  parcel  she  brought  and  helps  dermod 

with  his  disguise,  and  the  sergeant  dons  the  old  man's  hat 

and  coat.) 
Michael.     That's   a  wonderful  change.     If  your  wife  was 

alive  and  to  be  here  she  wouldn't  know  you. 

(The  sergeant  and  dermod  shake  hands  and  bid  good-by 
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to  the  old  man,  and  martin  and  sheila  prepare  to  leave 

by  the  door  at  the  back  of  the  house.) 
Sergeant  (as  he  stands  at  the  kitchen  door  before  taking  his 

departure  and  points  to  the  front  door).     Don't  open  that 

door  till  we  are  well  out  of  sight,  Michael. 
Michael  (as  the  sergeant  disappears).     I  will  not.     Good- 

by- 

(The  old  man  arranges  the  room  and  walks  slowly  to- 
wards the  door.  The  knocking  continues  and  voices  are 
heard  without.  When  his  hand  reaches  the  latch  the  cur- 
tain drops.) 
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THE  BETRAYAL 

The  Scene  is  an  Inn-room  in  a  country  tSwn.  It  was  once  of 
some  fair  degree  of  pretension  and  elegance,  such  as  might 
be  found  in  some  old  Georgian  manor  fallen  into  evil  hands 
and  ways.  The  principal  feature  is  a  large  window  in  the 
center  up  stage  wall.  This  window  must  he  of  sufficient  size 
so  that  outsiders  can  look  into  the  room  and  the  audience  can 
even  he  allowed  to  see  a  considerable  part  of  the  outlook  as 
well.  Several  references  in  the  text,  such  as  "down  there" 
can  be  explained  by  raising  the  outer  floor  a  distance  above 
the  street  level,  and  adding  an  outer  vestibule  and  short 
flight  of  steps,  as  the  action  of  the  play  absolutely  precludes 
the  usual  outer  hallway,  and  also  the  possibility  that  the 
room  could  be  upon  the  second  floor  of  the  house. 

The  walls  should  be  of  plaster  above  the  wainscotting, 
dull,  grimy,  dirty,  and  possibly  cracked  and  broken  as  well. 
The  woodwork,  once  white,  would  now  be  a  dirty  gray,  or 
possibly  even  repainted  into  dirty  yellow  brown  or  light 
green:  the  furniture,  odds  and  ends,  rather  sparse,  old  oak, 
and  the  curtains  should  be  worn,  faded  brown  or  green.  The 
window  might  also  be  shuttered.  Finally,  a  general  dusty 
and  vacant  air  should  pervade  the  interior,  and  the  lights 
should  be  those  of  late  afternoon  or  coming  dusk.  The 
entrance  is  at  back.  Near  the  entrance  is  an  upright  desk. 
Before  the  window  is  a  large  table.  At  the  back  is  a  large 
sideboard. 

morgan  lefroy,  a  large,  overbearing  man,  and  his 
brother,  gideon  lefroy,  a  meagre  and  dissatisfied-looking 
man,  are  in  the  room.  They  are  regarding  each  other  as  if 
there  were  some  conflict  between  them. 

Morgan.    Anyway,  brother,  I'll  have  my  dinner  here. 

Gideon.    What  will  you  have  for  your  dinner? 

?59 
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Morgan.     What  is  there  for  dinner? 

Gideon.    Salmon. 

Morgan.  I  had  salmon  at  the  Bishop's  yesterday,  and  salmon 
at  Shirley's  the  day  before.  Is  there  nothing  in  this  country 
but  salmon? 

Gideon.    There's  nothing  else  in  this  house,  Morgan. 

Morgan.  Very  well,  my  good  brother.  Let  me  have  your 
salmon. 

{He  sits  at  desk.  He  takes  out  a  deck  of  cards  and  lays 
them  before  him.) 

Gideon.    You  must  be  at  the  cards,  brother  Morgan. 

Morgan.    You  had  to  be  once,  brother  Gideon. 

Gideon.    I  can  keep  my  hands  off  the  cards  now. 

{Outside  the  bellman's  voice  and  bell  are  heard.) 

Bellman.  Five  hundred  pounds  Reward.  Five  hundred 
pounds  Reward  will  be  given  to  the  person  or  persons  who 
will  give  such  information  as  will  lead  to  the  committal  of 
the  persons  or  persons  who  murdered  Isaac  Hackman, 
Sergeant  in  His  Majesty's  Army. 

Morgan.  Five  hundred  pounds  reward!  Five  hundred 
pounds  reward!     And  no  way  to  come  by  it. 

Gideon.  Ah,  if  you  could  only  get  the  reward  into  your  hands, 
Morgan ! 

Morgan.    Your  fingers,  I  am  sure,  are  itching  for  it. 

Gideon.     No  more  than  your  own,  brother  Morgan. 

Morgan.    It's  a  pity  we  can't  come  to  it. 

{The  steps  of  the  bellman  have  been  heard  approaching. 
He  comes  to  the  door  of  the  room  ringing  his  bell.  He  comes 
in.  He  is  fantastically  attired,  wearing  the  red,  torn  coat  of 
a  soldier,  and  with  straw  wrapped  around  his  bare  legs.) 

The  Bellman.  Five  hundred  pounds  reward — for  informa- 
tion— that  will  lead  to  the  strangulation — of  the  person  or 
persons  who  sent  to  damnation — Isaac  Hackman — a  sergeant 
by  persuasion. 

Morgan.    Your  place  is  in  the  street,  my  man. 

The  Bellman.     A  salmon  I  bear — with  all  my  care — for 
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Gideon    Lefroy,    his    honor    there.      {He   shows    a   salmon 

wrapped  in  straw.) 
Gideon.     Leave  it  there.      {The  bellman  puts  the  salmon 

down.)     Who  sent  you  in  with  this? 
Bellman.    A  man  over  there — the  fish  made  me  bear. 
Morgan.    I  suppose  he  would  not  come  in  here  himself  when 

he  saw  that  I  was  here. 
Bellman.     As  far  as  I  know — he  would  not  go — when  your 

honor  was  seen  in  the  street  below. 
Morgan.    The  people  outside  might  think  you  were  informing 

on  them,  eh? 
Bellman  {at  the  door).    You  may  drain  the  rivers  and  drag 

the  ponds — but  it's  a  man  under  bonds  will  put  a  man  under 

bonds. 
Morgan.     Come  back,  my  man. 

The  Bellman.     My  errand's  rendered,  and  my  duty's  ten- 
dered.    {He  goes  out.) 
Morgan.     "The   man   under  bonds   will  put  another  under 

bonds."     Had  he  any  meaning  in  that,  Gideon  ? 
Gideon.    No  meaning  at  all.    It's  a  way  they  have  of  talking. 

They're  always  saying  rhymes  out  of  old  ballads. 
Morgan.     Well,  Maunders  might  as  well  keep  the  shilling 

that  he  is  paying  the  Bellman.     The  town  is  filled  with 

people,  but  there  isn't  one   of  them  that  would  tell  who 

murdered  the  government  agent — no,  not  for  five  times  five 

hundred  pounds  reward. 
Gideon.    That's  true.    Not  one  of  them  would  tell.    It's  their 

religion,  you  might  say,  not  to  inform  on  one  another. 
Morgan.     And  so  neither  you  nor  I  nor  anyone  else  will  get 

that  five  hundred  pounds.     I  wish  to  Heaven  I  could  get 

some  of  it  into  my  hands. 
Gideon  {with  an  excitement  that  is  mastering  him).    I  have  a 

way,  Morgan. 
Morgan.    A  way  of  what? 

Gideon.    Of  getting  the  five  hundred  pounds  reward. 
Morgan.     What's  the  way?     Speak  out  and  let  us  hear  it. 
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Has  a  notion  come  into  that  narrow  head  of  yours?    Well, 
what's  the  way? 

Gideon.  It  is  a  way,  I  tell  you.  Listen,  Morgan.  Suppose 
we  could  get  someone  in  the  street  below  to  come  up  here; 
suppose  one  of  us  talked  to  him  in  full  view  of  the  crowd, 
he  not  thinking  of  the  crowd  at  the  time.  .  .  .  Oh,  but  we 
can't  get  it  done ! 

Morgan.    Go  on,  go  on,  Gideon. 

Gideon.  Wouldn't  they  think  that  he  was  telling  one  of  us 
who  killed  Isaac  Hackman?  Wouldn't  they  be  sure  to  kill 
him  when  he  went  down  amongst  them  ?  Wouldn't  he  know 
that  they  would  be  for  killing  him,  and  then  .  .  . 

Morgan.    What  then  ? 

Gideon.  Wouldn't  he  tell  us  everything — everything  for  the 
protection  we  could  give  him  ? 

Morgan.  We  could  well  give  them  the  chance  of  seeing 
what's  happening  here.  I  suppose  it  was  this  gave  you  the 
idea — standing  at  this  window  and  watching  the  street  below 
the  last  day  that  the  fair  was  here  ? 

Gideon.  No,  that's  not  the  way  it  came  into  my  mind.  I  was 
sitting  at  this  table  and  the  curtain  of  the  window  was  open. 
A  drunken  peasant  came  up  to  talk  to  me  about  business. 
We  sat  down  here,  and  were  talking  for  a  while.  Suddenly 
the  man's  face  went  white  as  death.  "They're  watching  us," 
he  said.  There  was  a  throng  at  the  blacksmith's  forge  over 
the  way,  and  they  were  all  looking  into  the  room.  I  knew 
what  the  crowd  had  in  its  mind. 

Morgan  .  They  thought  that  the  fellow  talking  with  you  was 
betraying  the  man  who  murdered  Isaac  Hackman,  eh? 

Gideon.  That  was  it.  "By  my  soul,"  said  the  fellow,  "I  was 
nearly  turning  the  hands  of  the  people  against  me.  If  it 
was  Morgan  Lefroy  I  was  facing,  I'd  never  leave  the  town 
alive."  Well,  I  may  say  that  that  was  what  put  the  notion 
into  my  mind.    Next  day  I  thought  it  clean  out. 

Morgan.  Yes,  it  is  a  plan,  and  a  good  plan.  Here's  a  room 
with  a  wide  window  to  it.  Anyone  who  comes  here  when  the 
shutters  are  open  must  be  seen  by  the  crowd  below. 
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Gideon.  If  we  could  get  one  of  them  to  come  up  here  and 
talk  to  yourself  privately !  Every  one  in  the  fair  would  have 
their  eyes  on  the  two  of  you.  The  word  would  go  round 
that  the  person  with  you  was  giving  away  the  names  of 
them  that  were  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Isaac  Hackman. 

Morgan.    And  we  know  what  would  happen  then,  Gideon. 

Gideon.  The  people,  I  tell  you,  would  become  like  mad- 
dened cattle.  A  woman  would  think  that  her  brother,  or  son, 
or  husband  was  being  betrayed.  God  help  the  person  that 
was  here  when  they'd  go  down  amongst  the  people. 

Morgan.  They'd  need  a  company  of  soldiers  to  protect  them, 
and  to  get  that,  they'd  have  to  turn  to  us. 

Gideon.  And  we'd  give  them  protection  on  condition  that  they 
gave  us  the  names  of  those  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Isaac 
Hackman. 

Morgan.    Ah,  it's  a  masterly  notion,  brother  Gideon. 

Gideon  (flattered).  If  I  was  out  of  the  bogs  of  Connaught 
I  might  make  something  of  myself. 

Morgan.  Yes,  if  you  were  in  Dublin  you  might  be  sure  of 
a  government  post. 

Gideon.    This  affair  might  bring  me  into  notice. 

Morgan.  It  might.  Well,  if  we  carry  it  through,  how  much 
of  the  reward  will  you  claim4? 

Gideon.     Half  the  five  hundred  pounds  reward. 

Morgan.    I'll  give  you  an  agent's  commission. 

Gideon.  That  wouldn't  be  enough  for  me,  brother  Morgan. 
It  was  I  and  not  you  who  thought  of  the  plan. 

Morgan.  That's  so,  that's  so,  brother  Gideon.  But  you  by 
yourself  could  never  carry  the  plan  out.  It  needs  a  man  like 
me — it  needs  a  man  with  the  presence  and  the  reputation  of 
Morgan  Lefroy  to  carry  that  business  through.  I'll  play  a 
game  of  cards  with  you.     If  you  win,  I'll  make  it  halves. 

Gideon.    I'm  not  like  you — I  can  keep  my  hands  off  the  cards. 

Morgan.  I  daresay.  But  then  it's  only  a  fellow  like  me — 
a  fellow  that  takes  chances  and  that  likes  taking  chances — 
who  could  handle  that  scheme  of  yours.    I  gambled  away  my 
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sinecure  in  Dublin  Castle,  and  the  rage  for  gambling  hasn't 

abated  in  me. 
Gideon.    Your  winnings  in  this  place  won't  make  you  popular 

— I'll  tell  you  that,  brother  Morgan.     Young  Shirley  came 

in  here  this  morning  to  leave  something  you  had  won  from 

him. 
Morgan.    And  did  he  leave  it  here  ? 

(gideon  goes  to  sideboard.    He  takes  out  a  sword  stick 

from  lower  part  of  it.    He  brings  it  to  morgan,  who  takes 

it  and  examines  it  with  relish.} 
Morgan.    This  is  the  sword-stick  that  he  made  such  a  swagger 

with.     (He  unscrews  it.)     The  blade  is  Spanish  steel.     (He 

leaves  it  on  desk.)     It  came  to  our  pledging  the  things  we 

boasted  of — his  sword-stick  and  my  brace  of  blood-hounds. 

Now  I  have  the  sword-stick.     (As  he  lays  out  the  cards, 

gideon  is  drawn  to  the  desk  almost  as  if  hypnotized.     He 

takes  up  the  cards  that  morgan  deals  out.) 
Morgan   (flattering  gideon).     As  you  were  saying,  Gideon, 

this  affair  might  bring  you  into  notice. 
Gideon.     It  should.     There  isn't  one  here  that  knows  these 

people  but  myself — not  one.     Maunders  with  his  shilling 

Bellman !    Much  good  it  will  do  to  send  that  fellow  through 

the  fair ! 
Morgan.    No  good,  no  good  at  all ! 
Gideon.     Maunders   doesn't  know   them.     And   look  at  the 

place  the  Government  has  given  him ! 
Morgan.      Ah,     if     it     weren't     for     our     scheme,     brother 

Gideon 

Gideon.    My  scheme,  Morgan,  my  scheme. 

Morgan.     So  it  is.     It's  your  scheme.     Aye,  it's  a  masterly 

notion,  brother  Gideon.     Did  you  play? 
Gideon.    There's  my  card,    (gideon  wins.    They  play  again.) 
Morgan.    And  there's  mine.    That  leaves  me  winners,  I  think. 
Gideon  (scrutinizing  cards).    Aye,  that  leaves  you  winners. 
Morgan  (rising).    Bring  me  the  brandy. 

(gideon  goes  to  sideboard,  and  brings  bottle  and  glasses. 

morgan  pours  out  liquor.) 
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Morgan.     The  usual  toasts!     Here's  to  the  pious,  glorious, 

and  immortal  memory  of  King  William  the  Third!     {He 

drinks.) 
Gideon.     How  much  am  I  to  get? 
Morgan.    An  agent's  commission,  I  said. 
Gideon.     And  how  much  might  your  agent's  commission  be  ? 
Morgan.    Fifty  pounds. 
Gideon.    Fifty  pounds  isn't  enough.    My  notion  is  worth  more 

than  that. 
Morgan.     I  save  you  all  the  trouble,  and  all  the  danger — 

the  danger,  mind  you — of  working  your  notion  out. 
Gideon.     Very  well,  then.     Let  us  say  fifty  pounds  for  the 

notion.    How  much  for  the  rest? 
Morgan.    What  are  you  talking  about? 
Gideon.    You  can  have  my  notion  for  fifty  pounds,  but  you 

can't  have  anything  else,  brother  Morgan. 
Morgan.    What  else  can't  I  have?    Your  good  will,  eh? 
Gideon.    You  can't  have  this  room,  for  one  thing. 
Morgan.    I  think,  brother  Gideon,  that  you  think  you  can  play 

with  me. 
Gideon.     And  do  you  think  you  can  play  with  me?     The 

people  outside  are  no  friends  of  mine.     They  don't  give  me 

much  of  their  custom.     But  I  have  to  live  amongst  them, 

and  it  wouldn't  serve  me  if  my  house  had  the  name  you 

would  put  upon  it. 
Morgan.     Gideon,    you    cur,    don't     you    know    that    I,    as 

magistrate,  could  quarter  a  company  of  soldiers  on  you  that 

would  eat  you  bare  as  bones  ? 
Gideon.    Could  the  like  of  that  be  done  on  a  loyal  man? 
Morgan.    It  could,  and  I'm  the  man  to  have  it  done. 
Gideon.     Very  well,  then.     You  can  have  what  you  want. 

But  what  are  we  talking  about,  anyway?    None  of  the  men 

in  the  street  will  come  up  to  this  room  when  they  know  that 

you  are  in  the  place. 
Morgan.    I  have  luck,  I  tell  you,  I  have  luck. 
{There  is  a  knock  at  the  door.) 
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Gideon.  It  must  be  someone  from  the  street.  No  one  else 
knocks. 

Morgan.     Open  the  door,  Gideon. 

Gideon.    You're  luck  is  not  for  to-day,  Morgan. 

Morgan.     Open  the  door. 

( gideon  opens  the  door.  A  woman  of  about  sixty  is  seen 
waiting  there.  She  is  barefooted,  and  she  wears  the  envelop- 
ing cloak  that  women  in  parts  of  Connaught  still  wear.  She 
is  agitated,  but  there  is  something  stately  in  her  bearing.)  .  . 

Gideon.    Who  are  you  ? 

Woman.    They  call  me  Peg  the  Ballad-singer. 

Gideon.    What  have  you  come  here  for? 

Woman.    To  speak  with  his  honor,  Mr.  Morgan  Lefroy. 

Morgan.    And  what  can  I  do  for  you,  Peg  the  Ballad-singer  ? 

Peg.  I  ran  beside  your  horse  when  your  honor  was  going  to 
a  meeting  of  the  magistrates,  and  your  honor  made  a 
promise  to  me. 

Morgan.    And  what  promise  did  I  make  to  you? 

Peg.  Your  honor  promised  that  you  would  see  me  in  this 
place  and  on  this  day. 

Morgan.  I  did,  eh?  That's  something  I  hadn't  thought  of. 
Well,  here  I  am.  Here  I  am  and  here  you  are,  Peg.  {He 
makes  a  motion  indicating  the  whole  of  the  room.)  And 
I'll  talk  to  you  here,  and  I'll  listen  to  what  you  have  to  say. 

Peg.    Your  honor's  over-good  to  a  poor  woman. 

Morgan.     Do  you  hear  what  she  says,  Gideon? 

Gideon  {at  the  table  beside  him).  You'll  be  brought  down, 
you'll  be  brought  down,  Morgan.  {He  drinks  brandy  from 
glass  and  bottle  left  on  table.) 

Morgan.  Dinner  in  an  hour,  Gideon.  And  mind  how  you 
treat  me.  It  will  be  to  your  peril  if  you  do  not  serve  me  to 
my  liking.  But  first  go  down  and  give  the  people  outside 
the  messages  that  I  spoke  to  you  about  before,  the  messages 
that  I  want  delivered  to  them. 

(gideon  drinks  more  brandy,  then  goes  out  of  door. 
His  voice  is  heard  speaking,  as  morgan  opens  shutters  of 
window  and  stands  in  view  of  the  people  outside.) 
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Gideon's  voice.     Mr.  Morgan  Lefroy  is  here,  and  he  bids  me 

tell  the  people  from  Nobber  that  he  is  making  a  new  avenue 

to  his  house,  and  he  orders  the  people  to  send  round  horses 

and  men  for  the  work,  as  is  their  duty. 
Morgan.     An  old  woman  out  there  says  that  Hell  gapes  for 

me.     I  know  her.     She  always  says  that.     And  just  because 

her  son  was  amongst  the  batch  I  got  transported. 

{From   the   moment   of  the  woman  s   entrance,   morgan 

lefroy's  manner  has  changed;  he  is  no  longer  violent;  he  is 

alert  and  careful.) 
Morgan  (to  peg).     Well,  here  I  am,  my  good  woman.    And 

what  have  you  to  say  to  me? 
Peg.     My  son !     I  come  to  you  about  my  son. 
Morgan.      And   what   do   you    want   me    to   do    about   your 

son? 
Peg.     My  son  is  in  gaol.     Oh,  if  your  honor  will  not  speak 

for  him  he  will  be  shot  down  to-morrow  or  the  day  after. 
Morgan.     And  why  will  your  son  be  shot  down? 
Peg.  First  he  listed,  and  then  he  ran  away  from  the  soldiers. 
Morgan.     He  deserted,  is  that  what  he  did?     Deserted  from 

the  King's  Army? 
Peg.     You  might  say  that,  your  honor. 
Morgan.    And  you  want  me  to  do  something  for  him? 
Peg.     To  write  a  letter  to  the  Colonel  for  him,  for  my  son 

Terence.     Oh,  if  your  honor  would  only  do  that! 
Morgan.     Is  there  anyone  who  would  speak  for  him? 
Peg  (eagerly).    Outside,  it  is,  your  honor? 
Morgan.    Aye,  outside. 

(peg  goes  to  the  window.) 
Peg.    There's  a  crowd  at  the  blacksmith's  forge,  and  everyone 

in  it  could  speak  for  him  and  for  me. 
Morgan.     Give  me  their  names. 
Peg.     Is  it  the  names  of  the  people  outside,  the  people  who 

would  speak  for  my  brother  and  myself? 
Morgan.     Aye.     Give  me  their  names.     The  names!     I  will 

write   them   down.      For   the   letter   that   I   am   to   send   to 

Colonel  Maunders. 
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Peg.     There's    Mainey    Kelly,    Cormac    Farragher,    Shaun 

O'Gorman,  Hugh  O'Keefe.     {She  turns  and  notices  the  way 

he  is  watching  her.)     Oh,  your  honor,  sure  you  intend  no 

harm  to  me? 
Morgan.    No,  no.    What  harm  could  I  mean  for  you?    Give 

me  the  names  again,  and  I  will  write  them  down.    Else  there 

will  be  no  use  in  your  taking  this  letter  to  Colonel  Maunders. 
Peg.     Mainey   Kelly,  Cormac   Farragher,   Shaun  O'Gorman. 

A  woman  has  gone  down  on  her  knees.     It's  Mary  Sullivan. 

She  is  praying  that  I  may  win  the  life  of  my  son. 
Morgan.     Let  that  be  as  it  may.     I  have  the  names  down 

that  you  gave  me.     And  now  I  want  to  ask  you  something. 
Peg.    What  is  it,  your  honor? 
Morgan.     You    know    everything    that    the    people    outside 

knows  ? 
Peg.     I  do,  your  honor.     And  more  than  they  know.     More, 

more! 
Morgan.    What  more  do  you  know? 
Peg.     Something  that  was  handed  down  to  me  by  my  father, 

and  from  his  father's  father. 
Morgan.    And  what  is  that? 
Peg.     The  knowledge  that  there  was  once  learning  in  Nobber, 

and  the  way  of  showing  that  there  was. 
Morgan.     Learning !     In  Nobber !     Well,  well.     Why  didn't 

they  take  the  trouble  of  handing  you  down  knowledge  of 

something  that  was  worth  while? 
Peg.     Your  honor  wouldn't  care  about  the  learning  that  the 

people    had,    why    would   you?      But   my    father    and    his 

father's  father  cared  about  it.     There  were  books  in  their 

keeping.    And  when  the  last  book  was  gone,  my  father  made 

learn 

Morgan.    I  hope  it  was  a  way  to  come  to  hidden  gold. 

Peg.      No,   your   honor.      Nothing   like   that.      Only   an   old 

ancient  poem  that  was  made  by  a  Queen  in  the  old  days  in 

Ireland. 
Morgan.    You  can  say  it  for  me.    Come,  let  me  hear  it. 
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Peg.     Queen  Gormlai  was  her  name,  and,  like  many  another, 

she  came  to  poverty. 
Morgan.    Stand  this  way  and  say  it  for  me. 

{He  motions  peg  to  come  to  a  place  where  she  can  be  seen 
from  the  street.     At  first  peg  speaks  the  verse  diffidently. 
Then  the  situation  in  the  poem  dominates  her  and  controls 
her  agitation.) 
Peg.    The  Queen  said: — 

Unseemly  is  the  rag 

That's  for  my  back  to-day: 
Patched  and  doubled-patched — 

The  hodden  on  the  grey. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Here,  here,  I  am  begrudged 

Even  the  candle's  light 
To  put  it  on,  the  garb 

That  leaves  me  misbedight 

O,  skinflint  woman,  Mor, 

Who  knows  that  I  speak  true — ■ 

I  had  women  once — 
A  Queen's  retinue ! 

Light  of  hand  and  apt, 

And  companionable : 
Seven  score  women,  Mor, 

I  had  at  my  call. 

***** 

Now  this  old  clout  to  wear, 

With  root-like  stitches  through — 

Not  hands  that  worked  for  Queens, 
Nor  fine  things  felt  made  you! 

The  bramble  is  no  friend, 

It  pulls  at  me  and  drags; 
This  thorny  ground  is  mine, 

Where  briars  tear  my  rags ! 
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Morgan.     So  that  is  what  was  given  to  you  to  remember? 
Peg.     To  show  that  there  was  once  learning  in  Xobber,  your 

honor. 
Morgan.     Well,  there  was  an  old  poem  handed  down  to  me, 

too,  from  my  father  and  my  fathers  father: — 

There  was  an  old  prophecy  found  in  a  bog, 

Lillubollero  O, 
There  was  an  old  prophecy  found  in  a  bog, 
That  Ireland  would  be  ruled  by  an  ass  and  a  dog, 

Lillubollero  O, 

(At  these  words  from  the  song  of  a  dominating  party, 

peg  the  ballad-singer  bends  her  knees.) 
Morgan.     I  know  no  more  of  it  than  that.     Well,  we'll  get  to 

our  business.     So  the  people  outside  will  speak  for  you,  eh? 

For  you  and  your  son  *? 
Peg.     They  will,  your  honor,  and  be  glad  to  do  it,  and  tl 

would  be  proud  that  their  words  were  taken  by  your  honor. 
Morgan  (at  the  window).     But  they  are  all  looking  at  you 

very  strangely,  Peg? 
Peg.    Is  the  sight  of  a  woman  begging  for  the  life  of  the  one 

nearest  to  her  so  strange  to  them 
Morgan.     That  woman  is  not  praying — she  is  cursing. 
Peg.    And  there's  another  woman  on  her  knees.     God  help  me 

that  has  to  beg  my  son's  life   from  a  man  cursed  by  the 

people ! 
Morgan.    You  think  that  it  is  me  that  they  are  cursing.    You 

are  mistaken.    It  is  you  that  the  people  outside  are  cursing. 
Peg.     Me  !     But  how  can  that  be  ? 
Morgan.     I  don't  know  what  has  happened.    But  I  know  that 

you  daren't  go  out  amongst  them  now. 
Peg.     What  happened*?     What  happened  to  make  them  like 

this '? 
Morgan.    I  know.    I  know  now  what  has  happened. 
Peg.     Tell  me.     Oh,  your  honor,  tell  me. 
Morgan.    This  is  it.     Seeing  you  with  me,  seeing  you  talking 
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to  me  so  familiarly,  they  think  .  .  .  Blood  and  'ouns,  don't 
you  know  what  they  think? 

Peg.    No,  no,  your  honor.    Tell  me  ! 

Morgan.  They  think — and  how  easy  it  is  for  them  to  think 
it — they  think  that  you  have  been  giving  me  the  names  of 
those  who  killed  Isaac  Hackman ! 

Peg.    My  God,  my  God ! 

(She  goes  to  the  window  as  if  to  address  frantically  the 
people  outside.  But  the  sight  of  them  strikes  her  dumb. 
She  cowers  at  the  window,  gideon  lefroy  opens  small  door, 
Left,  and  rushes  over  to  the  table  where  his  brother  is  stand' 
ing.) 

Gideon.     Brother  Morgan! 

Morgan.    What  are  you  here  for,  Gideon*? 

Gideon.  For  judgment  upon  you  because  of  your  unrighteous 
dealing. 

Morgan.  You  have  been  filling  that  dry  skin  of  yours  with 
your  righteous  brandy. 

Gideon.  I  know  that  your  iniquity  is  as  a  winter's  night, 
dark  and  terrible.  Thou  art  hardened  in  thine  iniquity. 
Thine  iniquity  is  as  brass  hardened  in  the  workshop ;  yea, 
thou  art  all  brass,  and  as  brass  thou  shalf  be  broken  up,  and 
not  left  standing  any  more.  I  have  been  moved  to  say  this 
to  you. 

Morgan.    Be  off! 

Gideon.  The  mouth  that  has  filled  itself  with  curses  shall 
be  silenced,  Morgan. 

Morgan.    What  do  you  want  ?    Tell  me  and  get  out  of  this. 

Gideon.    Art  thou  sober,  Morgan? 

Morgan.     More  sober  than  you  are,  you  canting  dog! 

(morgan  takes  up  the  sword-stick  as  if  to  strike  him 
with  it.) 

Gideon.  Yes,  Morgan,  you  hold  the  rod  of  your  iniquity 
before  me.  This  is  it,  this  that  you  boast  of  for  a  sword- 
stick!  Where  did  it  come  from?  You  boast  that  you  won 
it  in  your  gambling  riotings.    You  staked  a  brace  of  blood- 
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hounds  against  it.     Now  will  your  iniquity  be  established. 
They  were  by  a  dog 

Morgan.    Out  of  this  or  I'll  hurf  you — I  will,  by  God  ! 

Gideon.  Hurt  me  as  well  as  rob  me,  aye,  you  would  do  that, 
Morgan.  I  ask  you  where  the  dog  came  from  that  that  litter 
was  by?  He  was  here — I  fed  him  here.  I  brought  bones  to 
that  blood-hound,  Morgan  Lefroy.  And  who  ever  paid  me 
for  the  nourishing  of  that  dog?  Not  you,  brother  Morgan. 
{Suddenly  he  puts  his  hands  on  the  sword-stick  and 
wrests  it  from  morgan,  and  holds  it  in  a  way  that  shows 
he  can  be  dangerous.) 

Morgan.  You'd  be  dangerous,  would  you?  I'll  show  you 
that  I  can  be  dangerous  too. 

{He  quickly  draws  a  dagger  from  inside  his  coat.) 

Gideon.  Half,  do  you  hear?  I  won't  be  cheated  by  you. 
I  won't!     I  won't!     I'll  have  it,  I'll  have  it,  I  say. 

{He  goes  to  door  to  vestibule,  morgan  follows  him. 
The  door  is  slammed  in  morgan's  face.  He  returns  to  desk 
after  slight  pause  at  door.  Holds  dagger  in  his  hand; 
pauses  at  desk;  looks  at  dagger;  takes  it  in  left  hand;  leans 
hand  holding  dagger  on  desk;  suddenly  decides  to  follow 
Gideon,  and  starts  for  door,  leaving  dagger  on  desk.  Peg 
the  Ballad-singer  has  been  crouching  by  the  window,  not 
giving  attention  to  the  scene  between  the  brothers.) 

Peg.  Me  to  be  condemned  by  the  people,  me  that  lay  bv  their 
fires  and  ate  the  bit  they  gave  me!  Oh,  the  way  they  look 
at  the  house  that  I'm  in !     The  way  they  look  at  it ! 

{She  comes  to  morgan  lefroy  as  he  is  half-way  to  door. 
She  is  between  him  and  the  desk.) 

Peg.  Oh,  your  honor,  save  me !  Save  me  from  those  that 
have  their  eyes  upon  me. 

Morgan.  Well,  my  good  woman,  I'll  try  to  do  that.  I  might 
have  a  regiment  of  soldiers  brought  to  the  town. 

Peg.    Oh,  and  would  you  let  me  be  with  the  soldiers? 

Morgan.  I  might  do  that.  And  I  could  have  you  taken  to  the 
house  of  a  magistrate  where  you  would  be  safe. 
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Peg.  Do  that,  your  honor.,  and  all  my  life  I  will  pray  for 
you. 

Morgan.  Then  you  could  be  put  on  board  of  a  ship  and 
brought  to  another  part  of  the  country — to  a  part  where  the 
people  would  not  know  you. 

Peg.    Could  I  get  to  such  a  place  ? 

Morgan.    You  could.     It  will  be  done. 

Peg.     And  my  son?    Oh,  what  will  happen  to  Terence4? 

Morgan.  Your  son,  too,  I'll  look  after.  I  will  have  him 
set  at  liberty.  Indeed,  he'll  be  in  any  part  of  the  country 
that  you  want  to  stay  in.  I  will  get  him  a  place  in  a  gen- 
tleman's house,  and  you  two  can  be  together,  safe  and 
secure. 

Peg.  They  told  me  you  were  hard  and  grinding  to  the  people. 
Wasn't  it  well  I  didn't  believe  that !  On  my  knees  I  thank 
you,  and  I  pray  for  you. 

Morgan.    Hush,  my  good  woman ;  I'll  do  all  I  said  for  you. 

Peg.  The  blessing  of  the  poor  and  the  shelterless  be  upon 
you.  .  .  .  But  they  .  .  .  they'll  think  that  I  have  betrayed 
the  people. 

Morgan.    It  can't  be  helped.    You'll  have  the  name  for  that. 

Peg.  The  name  for  that !  That  I  betrayed  the  people !  And 
I  sat  by  their  fires  and  lay  in  their  houses ! 

Morgan.  It  can't  be  helped,  Peg.  You'll  have  the  name  for 
having  betrayed  them,  as  they  call  it.  Well,  did  you  ever 
hear  that  it  was  as  well  to  have  the  blame  as  the  name*? 

Peg.    What  meaning  is  there  in  that? 

Morgan.  This  meaning,  Peg.  That  as  you  have  and  will 
always  have  the  name  for  having  betrayed  the  people,  you 
might  as  well  have  the  blame  as  well.  Oh,  yes,  you  might 
as  well  have  the  blame.  Nothing  will  clear  you  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  outside.  Well,  then,  come  on  and  tell 
me  who  it  was  killed  Isaac  Hackman? 

Peg.    I  haven't  said  it !    Not  a  word  has  passed  my  lips ! 

Morgan.  For  them  down  there,  every  word  has  passed  your 
lips.    Come  now  and  tell  me.     Who  was  it  did  it? 
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Peg.  How  could  I  tell  you  that?  I  never  could  name  those 
names ! 

Morgan.  They  believe  you  have  told.  They  blame  you  for 
telling.  Aye,  and  they  will  kill  you  for  telling.  A  stone 
smashing  your  head,  another  stone  breaking  your  neck,  and 
then  you'll  be  left  lying  in  a  ditch !  Go  out  amongst  them 
and  that  is  what  you  will  get.  You'll  be  left  lying  there, 
and  there  will  be  no  word  more  about  you.  You  know  that. 
Sentence  has  been  passed  on  you  for  doing  a  thing.  Now  do 
it — do  it  to  save  yourself.  Who  was  it  killed  Isaac  Hack- 
man? 

Peg.  I  can't,  I  can't.  No  matter  what  befalls  me,  I  can't  do 
that! 

Morgan.  I  have  told  you  what  I'll  do  for  you.  I'll  summon 
a  regiment  of  soldiers  to  the  town.  I'll  have  you  taken  to 
the  house  of  a  magistrate  where  you  will  be  safe.  Then  you 
will  be  put  on  board  of  a  ship  and  brought  to  a  part  of  the 
country  where  no  one  will  know  anything  about  you,  will  not 
know  what  you  have  the  name  of  being  or  the  blame  of  doing. 
Are  you  listening  to  me?  What  else  will  you  ask?  I'll  do 
everything  else  to  save  and  shield  you.  All  I  want  you  to  do 
is  to  give  me  the  names  that  you  are  blamed  already  for 
giving  me. 

Peg.     It  was  never  in  me  to  do  that. 

Morgan.    Then  will  you  go  amongst  the  people  outside? 

Peg.  They  would  destroy  me,  they  would  destroy  me !  Save 
me,  your  honor,  save  me ! 

Morgan.    What  will  you  do  to  save  yourself? 

Peg.    Anything  your  honor,  anything ! 

Morgan.  Then  give  me  the  names  of  the  people  concerned 
in  the  murder  of  Isaac  Hackman? 

Peg  (backing  away  from  him).  Their  names  will  never  cross 
these  lips  of  mine. 

Morgan.  Give  me  the  names,  or  I'll  have  you  thrown  into 
the  street  amongst  the  people  that  will  destroy  you.  (He 
crowds  her  until  she  is  against  desk.  She  stands  with  her 
back  to  it,  her  hands  on  the  desk  for  support.) 
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Peg.  No.  Look  at  me  as  you  like,  but  you  will  see  that  I 
am  not  going  to  do  that.  Ah,  I  was  foolish  to  think  that 
you  had  any  wish  for  my  brother !  For  what  wish  could 
you  have  for  the  people*?  And  what  could  be  between  you 
and  them  but  hatred  and  broken  trust*?  Why  did  I  come 
here  at  all?  Ah,  you  planned  to  bring  me  here  so  that  the 
people  might  see  me  here  with  you  and  think  that  I  had 
betrayed  them !  Ah,  you  planned  it,  and  you  planned  it 
well,  and  you  have  taken  me  like  the  bird  under  the  crib ! 

Morgan.  Yes,  you  are  like  the  bird  under  the  crib,  and  there's 
no  way  out  for  you.  There's  nothing  that  you  can  do  now ; 
there's  nothing  that  you  can  do. 

Peg.    Nothing  that  I  can  do,  nothing  that  I  can  do ! 

{Feeling  for  support  on  desk,  her  hands  come  into  con' 
tact  with  dagger.) 

Morgan.  They're  shouting  something.  What  is  it  all  about? 
{He  goes  to  window,  peg  takes  up  dagger.  She  holds  it 
as  if  it  were  something  marvelous  that  had  been  put  into 
her  hands.    She  crosses  to  left.) 

Peg.    What  did  you  want  of  me*? 

Morgan.  The  people  who  murdered  Isaac  Hackman  will  be 
taken  soon.  You  and  no  one  else  will  be  blamed  for  their 
betrayal.  Nothing  will  clear  you.  Well,  take  the  only  thing 
you  can  get — safety — and  take  it  from  me.  Give  me  the 
names  of  the  people  who  did  the  murder  and  claim  protec- 
tion. Speak  to  me.  Was  it  Mary  Sullivan's  son?  Was  it 
Honor  Gowan's  brother? 
(peg  does  not  speak.) 

Morgan.  Something  has  come  into  the  street.  I  can't  under- 
stand what  it  is.  You  can  hear  them.  Tell  me  what  they 
are  saying? 

{He  turns  to  window  again.) 

Peg.  Kill,  kill,  kill!  That's  what  the  people  are  saying. 
And  can't  you  hear  something  from  the  blacksmith's  forge  ? 
Strike!  strike!  It  tells  that  there  are  strokes  prepared  for 
the  one  who  betrays  the  people.  Strike !  strike !  strike !  Oh, 
it  can't  be  for  me  that  the  strokes  are! 
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(She  goes  toward  morgan  lefroy,  whose  back  is  turned. 
She  goes  slowly,  holding  dagger.  As  he  is  about  to  turn, 
she  stabs  him  in  the  neck,    morgan  lefroy  falls.) 

Peg.  There  he  lies,  the  man  who  would  have  betrayed  us  all ! 
Now  I  can  walk  amongst  the  people,  for  I  have  saved  them. 
And  if  my  son  meets  his  death  he  can  die  without  shame, 
for  none  of  his  race  ever  betrayed  the  people ! 

( The  window  is  opened  from  the  outside.  The  bellman 
is  seen  holding  himself  against  the  window.) 

The  Bellman.  The  curse  of  the  people  on  you  and  your 
race! 

Peg.    I  have  saved  the  people. 

The  Bellman.  The  man  under  bonds  has  put  others  under 
bonds.  To  save  his  own  breast  from  the  bullet,  he  made 
known  the  names  of  them  that  destroyed  that  tormentor — 
Isaac  Hackman.    Your  son  has  betrayed  the  people ! 

Peg.    O,  Mother  of  all  Affliction ! 
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CHANGING  PLACES 

Scene  i.  The  dining-room  of  the  travers's  apartment.  The 
table  is  set  for  two.  elsie  is  putting  the  finishing  touches  to 
the  table.     She  looks  very  tired  and  cross. 

Arthur  travers  comes  in.  He  is  also  tired  and  cross.  He 
drops  wearily  into  the  nearest  chair. 

Elsie.     Good-evening. 

Travers  {shortly).  Good-evening,  (mrs.  travers  goes  out. 
travers  sits  dejectedly  with  his  elbows  on  the  table.  A 
moment  later  elsie  comes  in  with  food.  She  serves  the 
soup.)     Where's  Mary? 

Elsie  {briefly).  Out.  {They  finish  the  soup  in  silence.  She 
removes  the  plates.)     What's  doing  at  the  office. 

Travers  {frowns  and  answers  shortly).     Nothing. 

Elsie.     Did  you  sell  that  house  to  Mr.  Simpson*? 

Travers  {crossly).     No! 

Elsie  {very  much  disappointed).  Well,  that's  the  end  of  our 
vacation  I  suppose.     {She  serves  the  chicken  in  silence.) 

Travers  {angrily).  You're  a  fine  wife  to  come  home  to  after 
a  wretched  day  in  the  office.  You  certainly  do  your  best 
to  cheer  a  fellow  up. 

Elsie.  What  are  you  doing  to  cheer  me  up  ?  Don't  you  sup- 
pose I  could  stand  a  little  cheering. 

Travers.  What's  worrying  you?  Your  day  is  what  you 
make  it.  {With  heat.)  You're  your  own  boss — boss  of  your 
house,  boss  of  your  time.  You're  not  at  the  beck  and  call 
of  customers  who  have  to  be  jollied  and  humored  like  a  baby 
getting  over  the  measles.     You  have  no  one  to  worry  you. 

Elsie.  And  what  about  the  butcher  and  the  grocer  and  the 
iceman  and  the  cook  and  the  laundress  and  the  children 

Travers.     Well,  what  about  them? 
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Elsie.  They  all  combine  to  plague  the  life  out  of  one,  that's 
what.  The  butcher  comes  late,  the  grocer  brings  someone 
else's  order,  the  iceman  comes  just  when  you're  feeding  the 
baby,  Mary  has  a  temper,  the  laundress  doesn't  come,  and 
the  children  are  possessed  of  forty  imps.  Quite  a  little 
picnic ! 

Travers.  Frightful !  How  do  some  women  manage  with 
eight  children  and  no  help  at  all  ?    They  manage  to  survive. 

Elsie.     Yes,  they  just  about  survive. 

Travers.  The  modern  woman  is  a  helpless,  inefficient  crea- 
ture. Everything  is  done  for  you  by  servants  and  improve- 
ments and  conveniences.  Years  ago  a  woman  had  to  do 
things.     My  mother 

Elsie  {plants  her  elbows  in  a  listening  attitude).  Ah,  here 
she  comes  !    Well,  what  did  your  mother  do  ? 

Travers  {glaring  at  her).  Never  mind  what  she  did.  She 
wouldn't  have  complained  with  nothing  to  do  like  you. 

Elsie.  A  man  thinks  that  if  a  woman  doesn't  wash  or  cook 
or  scrub  she  hasn't  anything  to  do!  Keeping  the  home 
isn't  anything.  {Bristling.)  You  think  because  you  do 
nothing  that  I  don't  do  anything  either. 

Travers  {bursting  with  indignation).  All  day  long  I've  been 
working  to  close  that  deal. 

Elsie.  You've  been  at  that  sale  for  a  week,  sitting  on  it  like 
an  old  hen  on  an  egg  that  won't  hatch,  and  all  you  do  is 
cluck ! 

Travers.     That's  how  a  man's  work  is  appreciated. 

Elsie.  Terribly  strenuous  work!  I'll  wager  you  managed 
to  have  a  few  jokes  on  the  side — went  out  to  lunch  with  the 
boys. 

Travers.  A  good  thing  I  did,  with  a  dinner  like  this  waiting 
for  me.     This  is  some  bird,  tough  as  leather. 

Elsie.     Don't  blame  me,  blame  the  butcher. 

Travers.  I'd  give  that  butcher  the  devil  for  sending  me 
such  meat. 

Elsie.     I  did,  but  it  didn't  make  the  chicken  any  tenderer. 

Travers.     If    he    serves    you    like    this    why    don't   you   get 
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another  butcher4?  I  wouldn't  let  a  butcher  put*  such  service 
over  on  me  if  I  were  keeping  house. 

Elsie.  If  you  were  keeping  house  you'd  have  a  different 
butcher  every  week.  You'd  change  your  tradespeople  as  you 
change  your  laundry — a  new  place  every  week. 

Travers.  Talking  of  laundry,  I  noticed  a  new  place  on  the 
avenue.    Send  my  collars  there,  will  you? 

Elsie.  Do  you  think  this  one  will  be  any  better  than  the 
old  one? 

Travers.  Nothing  like  trying.  You  women  have  no  initia- 
tive.    You  don't  want  to  try  new  things. 

Elsie.  We  know  from  experience  how  useless  it  is.  Trades- 
people are  all  alike.  The  first  time  you  place  an  order  the 
service  is  prompt  and  excellent.  The  second  time  it  isn't 
quite  so  good.  After  that  he  treats  you  like  an  old  customer 
and  sends  you  what  he  has,  regardless  of  what  you  want. 
They're  all  the  same. 

Travers.  Because  you  women  are  all  the  same.  It's  a  case 
of  bad  management.  You  don't  know  how  to  manage  your 
tradespeople,  you  don't  know  how  to  train  your  help. 

Elsie.  You  think  a  houseworker  can  be  bossed  around  like 
a  stenographer. 

Travers.     You  can  insist  on  the  performance  of  her  duties. 

Elsie.  With  a  stenographer,  yes.  If  she  doesn't  suit  there 
are  twenty  others  waiting  for  her  place.  But  a  cook  is  a 
rare  bird. 

Travers.  That's  all  talk.  You  can  get  plenty  of  them,  and, 
let  me  tell  you  for  less  than  you're  paying. 

Elsie.  If  you  can  get  a  bargain  in  maids  why  don't  you 
bring  one  home? 

Travers.  That's  your  job,  not  mine.  Your  whole  work  lacks 
system — you  have  no  efficiency,  no  schedule. 

Elsie.  How  can  you  have  a  schedule  when  everyone  brings 
things  at  odd  times?  Did  you  ever  hear  of  an  iceman  who 
came  two  successive  times  at  the  same  hour  ?  Or  the  grocer  ? 
Or  any  of  the  others? 

Travers.     Things  should  be  delivered  systematically. 
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Elsie.  We  might  put  up  little  collection  notices,  like  the  ones 
on  the  mail  boxes.  No  ice  accepted  after  9:30.  No  gro- 
ceries after  9:45.  {Laughing.)  A  schedule  for  trades- 
people !     Why,  man,  we're  glad  to  get  the  things  any  time. 

Travers.  You  laugh,  but  believe  me,  a  man  could  teach  you 
things  in  your  own  business.  The  trouble  is,  you're  a 
pretty  poor  housekeeper. 

Elsie.  I  can  return  the  compliment.  You're  a  pretty  poor 
salesman.  For  four  weeks  you've  been  trying  to  sell  Mr. 
Simpson  a  house  and  you  haven't  managed  it. 

Travers.     You  think  it's  an  easy  thing. 

Elsie.     Nothing  difficult  about  selling  a  man  what  he  wants. 

Travers.  Say,  I've  shopped  around  with  you  when  you 
needed  a  hat  and  it  wasn't  so  easy  for  the  salesperson  to 
sell  you  one. 

Elsie.     Oh,  a  hat! 

Travers.     You  don't  realize  what  a  job  selling  is. 

Elsie.  I'd  like  to  change  it  for  my  own.  No  fussing  with 
incompetents,  with  tradespeople — no  puttering  and  digging 
after  work  half  done.  Just  sitting  in  an  office,  meeting 
people,  exchanging  ideas  and  selling  things.  Your  job  is 
play  compared  with  mine.  I  wish  I  could  change  places 
with  you. 

Travers.  You  think  you  could  run  the  business  end  of 
things  *? 

Elsie.  Many  a  married  woman  has  made  a  living  for  her- 
self and  her  children.  A  woman  can  do  everything  a  man 
can  do. 

Travers.     I  hope  you  grant  the  same  equality  to  the  man. 

Elsie.     No,  I  don't.     There's  one  thing  a  man  can't  do. 

Travers  {with  amused  sarcasm).  And  what  is  that  one  thing, 
pray? 

Elsie.  A  man  can't  have  a  baby !  (travers  stares  at  her  and 
chokes.)     You  can't  deny  that,  can  you? 

Travers  {sputtering).  No — no — I  don't  deny  it.  A  man 
can't  have  a  baby.  {Laughing.)  So  you  think  we  ought  to 
change  places. 
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Elsie.  I  don't  see  why  we  can't.  You're  out  on  your  vaca- 
tion. You're  not  expected  in  the  office  for  two  weeks.  You 
stay  here  and  run  the  house  and  I'll  attend  to  business. 

Travels.     You  imagine  you'll  burn  up  the  East  River. 

Elsie.     I'll  sell  Mr.  Simpson  a  house. 

Travers.     I've  half  a  mind  to  call  your  bluff. 

Elsie.  The  only  thing  that  worries  me  is  the  children. 
You'll  probably  poison  them  or  something. 

Travers.  A  man  can't  have  any  children,  but  it's  easy  enough 
to  take  care  of  them. 

Elsie.  You  think  so?  Well,  then  I'm  willing.  It  will  be 
a  novel  way  of  spending  our  vacation. 

Travers.  It  will  be  a  fair  field  and  no  favors.  You  make 
the  sale  and  supply  money  for  the  house. 

Elsie.     And  you're  to  run  it  smoothly.    You  agree  ? 

Travers.  I  do.  {He  rises  and  rubs  his  hands  as  though 
getting  ready  for  a  lark.) 

Elsie.  Then  we'll  start  here  and  now.  {She  sets  down  the 
tray  of  dishes  which  she  was  about  to  remove  to  the  kitchen. 
She  goes  to  his  chair,  takes  the  paper,  sits  down  and  stretches 
out  her  feet  on  an  adjoining  chair.  She  makes  a  mocking 
gesture  to  the  table  and  the  dishes,  elsie  reads  the  paper. 
travers  stares  at  the  dishes.  Then  grimly  he  takes  the 
tray  and  marches  into  the  kitchen.) 

CURTAIN 

Scene  2:  The  living-room  at  the  travers's  two  weeks  later. 
The  room  is  upset  and  untidy,  travers  is  talking  on  the 
telephone.     He  is  angry  and  impatient. 

Travers.  Yes,  that's  the  number  I  asked  for.  {Between  his 
teeth.)  Dammit!  Hello!  Hello!  Is  this  the  butcher? 
Yes — when  are  you  going  to  send  me  those  chops?  I  don't 
want  them  for  breakfast,  I  want  them  for  dinner,  to-night. 
What's  that?  If  I  don't  get  them  in  half  an  hour  you  can 
go  to —  What?  Eh?  {Complete  change  in  tone  and  man- 
ner.)    I  beg  your  pardon.     Someone  must  have  butted  in. 
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{Ingratiatingly.)  Will  you  please?  That  will  be  fine. 
Thanks !  {He  hangs  up  the  receiver  with  a  vicious  bang.) 
Damn!  {He  suddenly  sniffs  the  air.)  Ye  gods!  the  car- 
rots are  burning.  {He  rushes  out  and  comes  back  in.  a  mo- 
ment and  opens  all  the  windows  to  let  out  the  smell  of  the 
burnt  cinders.  He  sits  down  very  much  discouraged,  elsie 
comes  in.  She  walks  slowly,  dispiritedly  and  slumps  into 
the  nearest  chair.)     Good-evening. 

Elsie   {wearily).     Good-evening. 

Travers.     You're  a  little  early. 

Elsie  {irritably).     Can't  I  come  home  early  if  I  want  to? 

Travers.  I  mean,  dinner  isn't  ready.  The  butcher  hasn't 
sent  the   chops. 

Elsie.     Hang  the  butcher! 

Travers  {fervently).     That's  what  I  say. 

Elsie  {sniffing  the  air).     What's  burning? 

Travers.     It's  nothing!     It's  all  right. 

Elsie.     You're  making  a  wonderful  success  at  housekeeping. 

Travers.  And  pray,  what  success  have  you  had  as  a  sales- 
man? 

Elsie.     Everything  so  nice  and  cheery  to  come  home  to. 

Travers.  I  don't  see  you  breezing  in  like  a  little  sunbeam. 
{He  puts  a  handful  of  letters  before  her.)  Bills'  Have 
you  made  a  sale  to-day? 

Elsie.     No. 

Travers.     You  haven't  made  a  cent  in  two  weeks. 

Elsie.  You've  spent  enough  though.  You  see  how  quickly 
the  money  flies  out  of  the  house. 

Travers.  And  you  see  how  slowly  it  flies  in.  You  thought 
you'd  make  a  sale  every  five  minutes. 

Elsie.  You  thought  you'd  spend  about  five  dollars  a  week. 
You  were  going  to  be  such  a  wonderful  housekeeper.  The 
cook  was  to  know  her  place  and  attend  to  her  duties.  She'd 
appreciate  working  for  a  sensible  employer.  It  didn't  take 
her  long  to  quit,  did  it?  And  you  haven't  found  another 
yet.    You  thought  you'd  pick  and  choose.     (  The  bell  rings.) 

Travers.     Perhaps  there's  one  in  answer  to  my  ad. 
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Elsie.     A  fine  time  she's  picked  for  an  interview.     Dinner 

time. 
Travers.     Fd  take  one  at  midnight  if  she  were  any  good. 
Elsie.     I  see  you're  not  insisting  on  a  schedule. 
Travers.     Schedule  be —  {A  girl  comes  in.    She  speaks  with 

a  broad  Swedish  accent.)     Good-evening.     {The  girl  goes 

to  elsie  who  takes  up  a  paper  and  ignores  her.     travers 

comes  forward  genially.)     You  came  in  answer  to  my  ad? 
Girl.     Ain't  there  no  wife? 

Travers.     I'll  attend  to  this.     What's  your  name? 
Girl.     Mary.      {She  pronounces  it  like  "marry".)      Is  the 

wife  sick? 
Travers.     No. 
Girl.     Then  why  she  no  see  me?     I  like  to  see  lady  where 

I  work. 
Travers  {putting  on  his  best  manner).     I  will  employ  you, 

Mary. 
Girl.     Mebbe  she  no  live  here?    Mebbe  she  got  divorce? 

Travers.     Of  course  not.     Now  Mary 

Girl.     You  got  children? 

Travers.     Two  children.     Listen  Mary 


Girl  {impatiently).  Stop  Mary-ing  me.  (//  sounds  like 
"Marrying") 

Travers.     Who  wants  to  marry  you?     I  just  propose 

Girl.  What  you  propose — you  a  married  man?  (elsie 
sniggers.) 

Travers  {groans).  Suffering  Moses!  If  you'll  let  me  ask 
a  question 

Girl.  Never  mind.  I  ask  the  question.  How  many  chil- 
dren? 

Travers  {resigned).     Two. 

Girl.  How  much  you  give  out  a  girl  ?  You  got  much  com- 
pany? 

Travers  {bursting  out).  Say,  am  I  hiring  you  or  are  you 
hiring  me? 

Girl.  If  I  can't  find  out  things  I  no  take  place.  I  don't  like 
this  funny  business  anyways.    {She  flounces  out  of  the  room. 
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travers  sinks  into  a  chair  and  mops  his  brow.    Afraid  that 
elsie  will  laugh  at  him  he  turns  on  her.) 

Travers.  I  must  have  twenty-five  dollars  for  the  grocer  to- 
morrow. I  wont  face  him  again  without  money,  (elsie 
slowly  takes  some  bills  out  of  her  bag  and  gives  them  to 
him.  Much  surprised  he  takes  them  and  counts  them.) 
Ten — twenty — thirty.      How  did  you  make  this  money? 

Elsie.     Never  mind  how  I  made  it. 

Travers.  You  don't  seem  to  be  particularly  overjoyed  about 
it.  {He  turns  to  go  out,  then  he  turns  back.)  Have  you 
the  right  time?  My  watch  stopped.  (From  force  of  habit 
elsie  looks  at  her  wrist,  travers  notices  that  her  wrist  is 
bare,    elsie  quickly  lowers  her  arm.) 

Elsie  (trying  to  cover  her  embarrassment).  I  broke  the  crys- 
tal and  left  it  at  the  jeweler's. 

Travers  (seeing  through  her).  Elsie  Travers,  you  pawned 
your  watch.  That's  how  you  got  this  money.  Come  now, 
tell  the  truth. 

Elsie.  I've  been  hearing  nothing  but  grocer — grocer — every 
day.     I  had  to  get  the  money  somehow. 

Travers.  So  you  got  it  at  the  pawnbroker's.  Some  class  to 
your  business  methods. 

Elsie  (ignoring  his  sarcasm).  I'm  expecting  someone  here  to- 
night. 

Travers.  This  is  a  fine  place  to  bring  any  one  to.  It's  a 
sight. 

Elsie.     I  have  a  business  appointment  with  Mr.  Simpson. 

Travers.     I  thought  he  was  out  of  town. 

Elsie.  He's  coming  in  from  Sagamore  to-night.  I've  been 
keeping  in  touch  with  him. 

Travers.     You've  been  wasting  your  time. 

Elsie.  Not  entirely.  I  found  out  what  kind  of  a  house  he 
wants.  I  went  up  to  Sagamore  and  found  him  where  he 
was  stopping.  Quite  casually  we  entered  into  a  conversation 
and  talked  of  different  things.  I  gradually  maneuvered 
into  architecture.  I  mentioned  every  possible  kind  to  get 
his  opinion.     From  the  comments  he  made  I  built  a  picture 
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that  I  thought  would  interest  him.  I  began  to  describe  an 
imaginary  estate  belonging  to  an  imaginary  aunt.  An  old 
fashioned  house  with  pergolas,  an  east  wing,  a  west  wing, 
winding  halls,  spacious  grounds  with  fruit  trees  and  shrub- 
bery, far  from  the  road. 

Travers.     He  told  me  he  wanted  something  modern. 

Elsie.  Modern  as  far  as  conveniences  go,  but  the  whole  en- 
semble must  have  an  old-world  flavor,  it  must  be  picturesque. 
When  I  mentioned  ivy-covered  walls  and  rambler  roses  and 
wistaria  he  became  positively  excited.  He  is  very  fond  of 
flowers.  It  seems  he  has  a  sentimental  streak  tucked  away 
somewhere  among  his  200  pounds.  He  said  he  had  been 
trying  for  a  month  to  get  just  such  a  property  as  I  had  de« 
scribed.  Whereupon  I  went  home  and  wired  him  that  I  had 
a  proposition  to  make — something  that  would  suit  him  ab- 
solutely. 

Travers.     Well,  what's  your  proposition? 

Elsie.     I  haven't  any.     It's  just  a  bluff. 

Travers.  You  are  some  business  woman.  What  will  you 
say?     Do  you  think  you'll  have  an  inspiration? 

Elsie.     Perhaps  you'll  have  one. 

Travers.     Me?    Where  do  I  come  in? 

Elsie.  I've  written  to  him  in  your  name.  Mr.  Simpson 
doesn't  know  that  I  have  anything  to  do  with  the  business. 
He  doesn't  know  who  I  am.  I  did  not  introduce  myself, 
and  to  avoid  future  recognition  I  wore  a  heavy  veil. 

Travers.     Why  all  this  secrecy? 

Elsie.     What  we're  doing  doesn't  concern  anyone  but  us  two. 

Travers.  You  don't  want  anyone  to  know  that  hubby's  wash- 
ing the  dishes,  eh? 

Elsie.     When  he  comes  he'll  talk  to  you  not  to  me. 

Travers.  Do  you  think  I  can  step  in  at  a  moment's  notice 
with  nothing  to  show  him.  I  don't  even  know  all  you  spoke 
about. 

Elsie.  I'll  keep  you  posted.  Haven't  you  anything  in  your 
lists  that  might  fit  my  description?  {She  gives  him  his  brief 
case.) 
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Travers.     Let  me  see.     What  sort  of  a  place  did  you  say? 

{Takes  out  lists.) 
Elsie.     Old  fashioned,  rambling  place,  big  grounds,  off  the 

road 

Travers  (turning  pages).     Such  a  fool  idea. 

Elsie.     Something  picturesque. 

Travers.     By   George !     I've  got  the  very  thing  he  wants. 

Where's  that — Ah !     Here  it  is !     Mrs.  Wick's  old  place. 

No  one  would  look  at  it.     I  wouldn't  even  offer  it  to  a  sen- 
sible man  of  means. 
Elsie.     Here,  let  me  look.     (She  reads  the  description.)     It 

can  be  made  just  as  he  wants  it.    He'll  be  here  soon. 
Travers.     By  George!    Look  at  this  place.    I'm  ashamed  to 

have  him  see  it. 
Elsie.     I'll  straighten  up.    Here,  give  me  that  apron  and  get 

into  another  suit.    You  look  as  though  you've  been  through 

an  electric  wringer. 
Travers.     I  feel  it,  too,  by  George! 
Elsie.     Get  groomed  up  a  bit. 
Travers  (throwing  his  apron  on  a  chair).     Here  goes!     (He 

goes  out  of  the  room,     elsie  puts  the  apron  on  and  begins 

to  tidy   the  room.     She  works  wonders  in  a  short  while. 

travers  returns.    He  has  changed  his  clothes  and  looks  like 

a  different  man.)     How  do  I  look? 
Elsie.     Fine.     Have  you  some  good  cigars? 
Travers.     I  bet  I've  forgotten  how  to  smoke.    Gosh !     It  will 

be  a  joy  to  talk  to  a  real  man  again,      (elsie  goes  out. 

travers   studies   the   page   again.      The   bell  rings.     Mr. 

Simpson  comes  in.)     How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Simpson?     I'm 

glad  to  see  you. 
Simpson.     How  are  you?    How  are  you? 
Travers.     I'm  taking  another  try  as  you  see.     I  won't  give 

you  up. 
Simpson.     You  ought  to  make  good,  young  man.    You  know 

how  to  stick  to  a  customer. 
Travers.     I  think  I  have  it  this  time. 
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Simpson.     Well,  let  me  hear  your  proposition,     (elsie  comes 

in.) 
Travers.     Let  me  introduce  my  wife. 
Simpson.     Pleased  to  meet  you  ma'am. 
Elsie.     I'm  very  glad. 

Simpson.     When  I  got  your  telegram 

Travers  (at  a  loss).     My  telegram? 

Elsie  (posting  him).     Mr.  Travers  was  certainly  in  a  hurry 

with  that  telegram.    He  was  afraid  a  letter  would  miss  you. 
Simpson.     A  letter  would   have   missed  me.     I   intended  to 

leave  Sagamore  to-night. 
Travers  (catching  on).     Yes,  that  is  what  I  was  afraid  of. 
I    have    the    very    thing    you    want.      Something — some- 
thing  

Elsie  (prompting).     Picturesque. 

Travers.     Something  picturesque,  something  different.     Read 

that.     (He  gives  the  descriptive  page  to  simpson.) 
Elsie  (whispers  while  simpson  is  reading  to  himself).     Don't 

forget  the  improvements. 
Simpson.     This  is  something  like. 
Travers.     Get  the  lay-out?    Now  think  of  the  improvements, 

the   decorations.      You'll   have   to   see   it   to   really   get   the 

beauty  of  the  place.     The  lawn,  the  ivy-covered  house,  the 

ramblers   climbing  everywhere — the 

Elsie.     The  Wistaria. 

Travers.     The  east  wing  is  covered  with  fragrant,  lavender 

wistaria 

Simpson    (inhaling   the   imaginary   fragrance).     I've   always 

dreamed  of  a  house  covered  with  wistaria.     How  did  you 

know  it? 

Travers  (lamely).     Oh,  I  sort  of — just  sort  of  guessed 

Elsie.     Mr.    Travers    is   quite    wonderful    at   guessing    little 

things  of  an  intimate,  personal  nature. 
Simpson.     That  was  a  wonderful  guess  about  the  wistaria. 

Why  didn't  you  show  me  this  long  ago? 
Elsie.     It  just  came  in,  Mr.  Simpson. 
Travers.     Yes,  a  client  just  offered  it  for  sale. 
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Simpson.     Your  wife  is  well  versed  in  your  affairs. 

Elsie.     I'm  very  much  interested  in  business. 

Travers.     We're  great  pals. 

Simpson.  This  does  look  very  interesting.  When  can  I  sec 
the  place? 

Travers.  I'll  make  an  appointment  to-morrow.  Mrs.  Wicks 
is  anxious  to  sell  at  once. 

Simpson.  It  can't  be  settled  too  soon  for  me.  I  want  every- 
thing finished  for  my  little  girl  when  she  comes  home  from 
school.  If  the  property  is  what  you  say,  you  can  consider 
the  sale  made. 

Travers.     Thanks — thanks. 

Simpson.  How  on  earth  you  guessed  the  wistaria — it  beats 
me. 

Elsie.     Mr.  Travers  is  a  wonderful  salesman. 

Simpson.  He  certainly  is.  (travers  gives  her  a  sharp  look.) 
This  is  a  cozy  little  place. 

Travers.     Yes,  my  wife  is  a  wonderful  housekeeper. 

Elsie.     Thank  you,  dear. 

Simpson  {looking  at  his  watch).  I  have  a  train  to  catch. 
Wire  me  as  soon  as  you  make  that  appointment.  Good-bye, 
Travers.  Good-bye  ma'am.  {He  goes  out.  As  the  door 
closes  after  him  travers  and  elsie  fall  into  each  other  s 
arms.) 

Elsie.     We've  done  it! 

Travers.  Both  together.  Now  to  write  to  Mrs.  Wicks.  I 
go  back  to  the  old  job,  don't  I? 

Elsie.  Yes,  and  I'll  stick  to  mine.  I  wouldn't  take  your 
place  for  a  fortune.     What  a  life! 

Travers.  I'm  sorry  I  nagged  you  so.  You  have  a  bigger 
proposition  on  your  hands  than  I  imagined. 

Elsie.     I  guess  we've  learned  to  appreciate  each  other. 

Travers  {writing).     "My  dear  Mrs.  Wicks 

Elsie  {goes  to  the  telephone).     Give  me  Circle  487 

Travers.  Why,  that's  the  butcher.  I'd  like  to  murder  that 
man. 
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Elsie.  I'll  order  for  to-morrow.  {Into  the  telephone,)  This 
is  Mrs.  Travers.  Mrs.  Travers.  Yes,  I've  come  home. 
Thank  you.    A  chicken.     A  tender  roasting  chicken — yes — 

Travers.     "A  client  of  mine 

CURTAIN 
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Scene:  The  Pinners'  Pagina,  a  two-story  cart  on  wheels, 
which  stands  drawn  up  in  a  clearing  on  the  outskirts  of 
London.  The  cart  is  crudely  painted  with  bright  paint ';  and 
curtains  are  so  strung  on  wires  across  the  top  and  bottom 
sections,  that  either  half  can  be  shut  off  from  the  view  of 
the  audience.  At  present,  however,  the  whole  cart  is  visible. 
Between  its  upper  and  lower  stories  runs  a  rough  wooden 
ladder  connected  with  an  open  trap  in  the  partition.  When 
this  trap  is  let  down,  a  small  circular  hole  fitted  with  a  hook 
can  be  seen  cut  into  its  middle.  Two  steps  are  lowered  from 
the  floor  of  the  pagina  to  the  ground.  A  long  ladder  is 
propped  against  the  left  wall  of  the  pagina,  outside.  A  door 
is  indicated  in  the  rear  of  the  top  section,  but  not  used. 

When  the  curtain  rises,  a  pretty  red-cheeked  maiden 
wrapped  in  a  hooded  cloak  is  seated  on  the  floor  of  thd 
pagina,  with  her  back  against  the.  right  wall,  and  her  feet 
dangling  over  the  edge.  She  has  a  branch  cut  from  a  fir 
tree,  to  which  she  is  busily  tying  a  fat  red  object  like  a  giant 
cloth  tomato. 

Atop  the  long  ladder  opposite  stands  an  irascible  old  man 
with  a  bad  cold.  He  is  reaching  up  to  where,  across  the 
cart's  top,  a  sign  stands.  Upon  this  sign  is  painted:  YE 
pinners  and  needlers  ;  and  the  old  man  has  just  cut  away 
the  last  half  of  the  sign.  With  a  final  whack,  it  comes  loose 
in  his  hands. 

The  Old  Man  {in  hoarse  satisfaction).    Ah!     {He  starts  to 

descend  the  ladder,  bearing  and  needlers.) 
The  Girl  (looking  up  anxiously  from  her  work).    Is  it  done, 

father  ? 
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The  Old  Man.  It  is  done,  Clorinda.  (He  reaches  terra  firma, 
stands  looking  up.)     Come  and  see. 

(She  leaves  her  work  and  joins  him,)  That's  better,  hey? 
That'll  teach  Ben  Bennett  and  his  rabble  of  apprentices 
to  split  away  from  us  and  get  'em  a  Guild  of  their  own! 
That'll  show  the  Easter  crowds  in  every  square  of  London 
whose  pageant  this  is!  And  when  they  hear  Adam  and 
Eve  and  the  Snake  talking  poetry  for  the  first  time,  they'll 
look  up  there  and  say,  "Ah !  The  Pinners !  That's  Peter 
Poppiter's  pageant!" 

Clorinda  (looking  up).    It  shows  'tis  cut  in  two. 

Poppiter  (briefly  sad).    So  does  the  play,  I  fear  me.    We've 

the  first  half  of  both (His  ferocity  returns,  and  with  it 

a  rather  pitiful  bravado.)     Well,  be  it  thus !    As  long  as  we 
perform  better  than — Needlers! 

(He  flings  the  sign  to  the  ground.) 

Clorinda.     Father,  father,  your  poor  voice, 

Poppiter  (staring  at  the  boards).  That  sign.  In  my  father's 
day  it  read  the  pinners  only.  Then  when  I  headed  our 
Guild,  I  changed  it.  Out  of  friendship  to  Ben  Bennett,  my 
master  Needier,  I  changed  it  to  include  him  and  his  craft. 
Think  of  it,  Clorinda, — it  was  I  who  changed  it !  And  what 
is  Ben's  gratitude  after  all  these  years?  I  want  to  rewrite 
the  holy  story  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  verse.  It  shocks  him. 
Does  he  remain  still  out  of  friendship  ?  Does  he  silence  the 
other  murmurs  in  the  Guild?  Does  he  wait  to  hear  how 
good  my  verses  are?  Bah!  No!  He  takes  his  Needlers 
and  gets  himself  a  separate  cart  and  splits  our  play  in  two 
and  forbids  his  son  to  wed  my  daughter 

Clorinda.     You  forbade  Colin,  also. 

Poppiter.  Suppose  I  did  !  Ha  !  Courage !  I  was  forbidden 
your  mother  in  my  time.  And  damme  if  Ben  wasn't  cursed 
away  from  the  dwelling  of  his  darling!  But  would  that 
prevent  us?     Or  any  man  who  loved? 

Clorinda  (wincing).    Ah 

Poppiter  (more  gently).  Nay,  you  must  think  no  more  on 
Colin  Bennett. 
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Clorinda  {with  spirit).      I  do  not.    Only,  this  is  Easter  morn, 

and  I — and  he {Quite  lamely,  she  ends  up.)     He  was 

a  good  Adam. 
Poppiter.     He  hasn't  sought  you  this  twelvemonth,  since  the 

quarrel 

Clorinda.    Nay. 

Poppiter.    And  he  hath  mocked  at  us  publicly. 

Clorinda.    I  know,  father.    And  so  I — would — may  I  bide  at 

home  today,  after  the  rehearsal? 
Poppiter  {astounded  and  hurt).    Why? 
Clorinda   {going  to  him,  suddenly   broken  down).     I  can't 

bear  to  see  Colin,  when  the  carts  stand  next  one  another  in 

the  performances. 
Poppiter  {with  rough  tenderness).    Now,  now. 

Clorinda  {looking  up  and  trying  to  jest).    I'm  silly! 

Poppiter.     Verily. 

Clorinda.    And  it  will  just  be  Adam  I  see  in  the  Needlers' 

cart ! 

Poppiter.    Yea,  think  so. 

Clorinda.    And  I  can  look  at  Jerry  Thrush  in  our  cart, 

Poppiter  {pleased).      That's  my  girl !    Jerry's  honest,  a  good 

Pinner,  and  the  best  Eve  in  the  business.     And  he  wants 

you. 

Clorinda   {changing  the  subject).     Shouldn't  you  fetch  the 

horses  now,  father? 
Poppiter    {releasing   her  and  squinting   upward).     A  J   ha! 

'Tis  nigh  noon.     I  forgot  all  about  'em,  when  I  saw  that 

sign  hadn't  been  painted.     The  actors'll  come 

Clorinda.     I'll  keep  them. 

Poppiter  {hurrying  of,  left).    Verily,  so  do 

{He  disappears,     clorinda  snatches  up  his  cloak,  which 

lies  on  the  floor  of  the  pagina,  and  calls  after  him.) 
Clorinda.     Father!     Your  mantle {When  he  does  not 

return,  she  hastens  after  him.)     Oh !    You'll  be  cold ! 

{She,  too,  disappears.     For  a  moment,  nothing  happens. 

Then  the  stalwart  form  of  a  young  man  emerges  at  the  back. 

This  young  man  stands  and  listens.     Then,  in  two  long 
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strides,  he  gains  the  right  hand  wall  of  the  pagina.  Keeping 
close  to  it,  he  edges  his  way  down  front.  Hearing  nothing, 
he  grows  bold  and  peers  round  the  corner.  Then  he  steps 
out  and  eyes  the  empty  cart.  He  sees  the  broken  sign  on  the 
ground,  picks  it  up,  and  rather  a  bitter  sneer  twists  his  young 
mouth  as  he  looks  from  it  to  the  roof.  But  almost  at  once 
he  sees  the  fat  red  object  on  the  fir  bough,  lying  where 
clorinda  left  it.  His  face  changes,  softens.  Flinging  away 
the  board,  he  strides  over  to  lift  the  queer  branch.  He  is 
holding  it,  looking  down  on  it,  when  clorinda  returns. 
They  see  one  another  at  exactly  the  same  moment.  She 
stands  still,  staring.     The  young  man  tries  to  grin. 

The  Young  Man  {not  too  successful).  Here's  your  ap- 
ple  

Clorinda  {faintly).    You 

The  Young  Man.     Clorinda,  may  I  not  speak  with  you? 

Clorinda.    Colin  Bennett 

Colin.  For  full  on  a  year,  I  haven't  spoken  with  you.  Must 
I  go  on  and  on,  not  speaking  with  you? 

Clorinda  {trying  in  her  turn  to  be  angry).  My  father's  com- 
ing back. 

Colin.  Of  course.  With  the  horses.  Then  he'll  rehearse. 
I  know.  But  for  a  minute  let  me  talk  with  you.  {She  stands 
tense  and  still,  her  eyes  on  his.  He  is  not  a  subtle  young 
man,  and  he  grows  desperate.)    Clo,  never  mind  the  quarrel ! 

Clorinda.    You  minded  it  for  a  year. 

Colin.    I  had  to  be  loyal.    I 

Clorinda.  In  the  pothouses  you  made  much  talk  against  us. 
Much  fun  of  my  father  for  his  verses.  Much  boasting  how 
your  performance  will  be  better  than  ours  this  day.  I — I 
have  heard. 

Colin.    I  drank  to  drown  my  want  of  you. 

Clorinda.  On  Michaelmas,  you  gave  God's  angel  a  black 
eye. 

Colin.  Oh, — well, — no  Needier  speaks  to  any  Pinner,  save 
to  thump  his  head  in  London. 

Clorinda.     Do  you  want  to  thump  my  head?    Is  that  why 
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you  came  here?  Or  did  you  want  to  spy  on  our  rehearsal? 
Or  wreck  our  cart,  or  otherwise  make  good  your  boasting  in 
the  taverns?  Why  else  would  you  wait  till  Easter,  and 
then  come? 

Colin*.  Why?  Because  it's  Easter!  I  woke  this  morn,  and 
went  forth,  and  the  world  was  sort  of  young  and  sweet. 
Life,  Clorinda, — was  going  without  wrath.  The  air — well, 
I — I  thought  upon  other  Easter  mornings.  WTe  used  to  be 
together,  you  and  I,  getting  ready  the  pageant.  I  rehearsing, 
you  sewing  a  new  apple  finer  each  year  and  redder  than  the 
fruit  of  the  year  before !  And  I  loved  to  act  Adam,  because 
I  could  touch  the  apple  your  hands  had  sewn.  I  made  you 
a  needle  every  year ;  but  this — this  year's  apple  is  but  pinned 
together ! 

Clorinda  {starting,  but  recovering).    Pray  give  it  me. 

Colin.     Here  'tis. 

{She  takes  it  and,  turning  from  him,  enters  the  pagina.) 

Clorinda.    I  must  fix  the  tree. 

Colin.    Can  I  hang  it? 

Clorinda.    No,  thank  you. 

Colin  {hangdog).    I  used  to. 

Clorinda  {sweetly).    We  do  it  differently  now. 

{A  pause.     Desperately  colin   tries  to  arrest  her  atten- 
Hon.) 

Colin.    I  trust — your  play  goes  well ! 

Clorinda  {stopping  and  looking  at  him).  Oh,  yes,  forsooth. 
And  yours  ? 

Colin.  Verily.  Of  course,  ours  would,  being  the  old  proven 
one. — er — Have  you  a  good  Adam? 

Clorinda.     Magnificent. 

Colin  {disappointed).    As  good  as  me? 

Clorinda.  Oh,  yes.  {Another  pause.  Then,  very  politely.) 
And  you — are  the  Xeedlers'  Adam? 

Colin  {stung).  Yes,  I  am.  My  father  has  had  me  made  new 
gloves,  especially  for  the  character.     I  like  it  very  much !     I 

— we {His  sudden  stif  pride  crumbles  ignominious ly.) 

Clo,  that's  not  true!     I  hate  it!     There  isn't  sense  to  half 
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the  play  alone!     All  that  happens  is,  we  get  expelled  from 

the  Garden !     And  no  man  knoweth  why ! 
Clorinda.     'Tis  we  who  sin! 
Colin  {savagely).     Well,  is  that  sense,  with  ye  sinning  and 

us  getting  punished  *?    (In  spite  of  herself,  clorinda  begins 

to  laugh.)     Say  you  hate  it,  too! 

Clorinda.     I — like  it  not  so  well 

Colin.    I  remember  every  word  of  the  old  pageant! 

Clorinda.    And  I,  Colin  ! 

Colin  {eager).    And  you  did — you  missed  me! 

Clorinda.    I  waited  for  you  so  long. 

Colin.    I  love  you.    I  love  you !     I'd  prove  it  if  I  could ! 

Clorinda.    Can  you  mend  our  fathers'  quarrel*? 

Colin.     Nay !     Nor  unite  our  Guilds. 

Clorinda.     If  you  but  could,  Colin! 

Colin.    Well,  you  see,  Clo, — my  sire  is  monstrous  wrathful. 
Clorinda.     So  is   mine!     You  should  hear  him  when   Job 

rehearses ! 
Colin.    Job  who? 

Clorinda  {mischievous).       Job  Atkinson. 
Colin.     What's  that  half-wit  doing  in  the  play? 
Clorinda  {beginning  to  giggle).    He's  our  Adam! 
Colin.     Clorinda  Poppiter ! 

Clorinda  (in  complete  surrender).    And  dreadful  bad  he  is! 
Colin   (delighted).     Most  of  our  actors  are  bad.     Eve  and 

God's    angel    were    Pinners,    so    we    got    substitutes.     The 

angel's  bow-legged,  and  tumbles  down  the  trap  each  time 

he  comes  from  Heaven.    And  Eve's  cross-eyed ! 
Clorinda  (laughing  with  him).    Oh,  Colin! 
Colin  (suddenly  sober  and  violent).    Albeit  he's  no  mincing 

fool  like  Jerry  Thrush ! 
Clorinda  (innocent-eyed).    Why,  Jerry  Thrush  has  been  Eve 

for  fifteen  years ! 
Colin.    Oaf.    Popinjay. 
Clorinda.    He's  beautiful.     Every  Guild  in  London  has  tried 

to  take  him  from  us.    They  want  him  for  Noah's  wife — and 

Jephtha's  daughter 
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Colin.    Yea,  and  why  doesn't  he  go? 

Clorinda.    Because  he's  a  loyal  Pinner. 

Colin.     Because  you  let  him  make  love  to  you!     But  you 

needn't  think  he  means  it,  Clo.    He  couldn't.    No  man  could 

love  two  persons  at  one  time  so  much. 
Clorinda.    Two*? 

Colin.    Yea.    Jerry  Thrush — and  you. 
Clorinda.    Why,  Colin  Bennett! 
Colin.     Conceited  little  red-cheeked  fop!     Vain  lily-fingered 

Pinner ! 
Clorinda   {drawing  an  ornamental  brooch  from  her  gown). 

See  what  his  lily  fingers  wrought  for  me. 
Colin  {taking  it  in  a  powerful  fist).    The  point's  blunt. 
Clorinda  {laughing    outright).     'Tis    not    a    needle,    but    a 

very 

{A  faint  but  modulated  call  in  a  tenor  voice  of  some 

beauty  now  becomes  clear  in  the  distance.) 

The  Tenor  Voice  {of).    Clo-rin-da! 

( Colin 's  big  fist  clenches,  the  pin  forgotten  inside  it.) 

Clorinda.    There  he  is !    You  must  go 

Colin.    Run  before  him? 

Clorinda.    Hurry ! 

Colin.    Not  I. 

Clorinda.     He'll  tell  my  father!     I'll  be  punished!     Colin, 

please,  for  my  sake 

Colin  {weakening).    Well {But,  after  two  steps.)     You 

want  to  be  alone  with  him ! 

Clorinda.    No, — no,  but 

Jerry's  Voice  {nearer).    Clo-rinda*?    Oh,  Clo-rin-n-da ! 

{His  lilt  is  so  consciously  beautiful  that  it  sets  the  already 

reluctant  colin  into  a  fine  fury.     He  whirls  on  clorinda, 

and  a  somewhat  ominous  grin  overspreads  his  face.) 
Colin.    I  stay  here. 
Clorinda  {lowering  her  voice  and  stamping  her  foot  at  him.) 

Oh,  you  are  like  your  needles — quite  without  head! 

{Without  further  ado,  colin  turns,  vaults  into  the  pagina, 

bolts  up  its  ladder,  lowers  the  trap,  and  pulls  the  curtains 
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across  the  upper  story.     As  clorinda  watches,  dazed,  his 

head  pops  out  again  from  between  the  curtains.) 

Colin  {widely  grinning).    Eyes — needles  have  eyes 

{He  disappears,  just  as  a  slender  figure  in  tight  jerkin  and 

fitted  hose  appears  at  Right,  back,    jerry  thrush,  at  thirty, 

is  a  small  ethereal  man  with  all  the  airs  and  graces  of  a 

practised  leading  lady.     Thinking  himself  alone,  he  comes 

forward,  caroling.) 

Jerry.    Clorin-da.  tC-lo-rin-da.    Clo-rin-da-a.    CI 

{He  sees  her  and  stops,  vexed.) 
Clorinda.     Good  morrow,  Jerry. 
Jerry.     Oh,  there  you  are.     Why  didn't  you  answer  me? 

Why  didn't  you  come  to  meet  me  ? 
Clorinda  {demurely).      I  thought  it  was  a  bird. 
Jerry.    Where's  your  father? 
Clorinda.     Gone  for  the  horses. 
Jerry.     But  I'm  here.     Must  I  wait  on  the  convenience  of 

horses  ? 
Clorinda.    Job  and  Dickon  Crammer  are  not  come  yet. 
Jerry    {closing  his  eyes).     Oh,  those   twain!     An   amateur 

Adam  and  a  Snake  of  the  old  school.    Verily,  Clo,  I  see  not 

how  I  act  as  well  as  I  act. 
Clorinda.     Nought  could  stop  you  from  being  good,  Jerry. 
Jerry.    True.    What  ails  you  ?    Why  do  you  look  at  the  cart 

all  the  time? 
Clorinda.     Oh! — I  studied  how  to  hang  the  apple  for  your 

most  convenience. 
Jerry  {taking  it  from  her).    I'll  hang  it. 
Clorinda.    Nay! {But  jerry  trips  firmly  up  the  steps  of 

the  pagina.) 
Jerry.     Dear   Clo! — you   mean   well.     You   ever   did;   but, 

really,  last  year  the  apple   wobbled.     I  cannot  have   my 

nerves {He  starts  daintily  up  the  ladder  to  the  trap.) 

You  can  learn  how,  so  as  to  hang  it  next  year,  if  you  will. 

{He  reaches  the  branch  toward  the  hole).     The  way 

{Then  he  recoils,  so  suddenly  that  the  apple  drops  and  he 

nearly  loses  his  balance.)     Ow! 
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Clorinda  {alarmed).    What  is  it? 

Jerry    {scrambling   off   the   ladder).      Ow — ow {Once 

safely  down,  he  examines  his  hand.)     A  pin  with  a  vast 

blunt  point  drove  into  me.     (  clorinda'.*  hand  goes  to  the 

neck  of  her  gown,  and  she  fights  a  desire  to  giggle.) 
Clorinda  {coming  into  the  cart).    Oh,  Jerry, {She  picks 

up  the  branch,  and  so  gets  an  idea.)     I — I  pinned  the  apple 

together,  stead  of  sewing  it ! 
Jerry   {scowling).     You  might  have  thought  on  me.     {He 

goes  to  sit,  exhausted,  on  the  pagina  s  edge.) 
Clorinda.     I'll  fix  it.     {She  mounts  the  ladder,  in  her  turn, 

and  holds  the  apple  to  the  trap.) 
Jerry.    What  matter  ?    I  doubt  if  I  can  pluck  the  apple  ever. 

I'm  too  shaken  to  play  this  afternoon,  anyhow. 
Clorinda.     But,  Jerry,  the  crowds  do  throng  to  see  you,  in 

every  square  of  London ! 

{A  hand  comes  partway  out  of  the  hole  and  envelops  hers.) 

Jerry.    Oh,  well,  I  suppose  I Is  it  caught  fast,  Clorinda  ? 

Clorinda  {struggling  with  her  hand).    Very  fast,  Jerry. 
Jerry  {rising  languidly).     Let  me  see. 

{Her  hand  is  released,    jerry  comes  to  the  ladder.) 
Clorinda  {turning).    Will  it  do? 
Jerry  {looking  up).    You're  beautiful,  Clorinda. 
Clorinda.     Now,  now,  Jerry!     You  know  it  disturbs  you  to 

bespeak  me  soft  at  Easter.     For  this  one  day,  you  belong  to 

the  Lord  alone. 

A  burly,  bearded  giant  with  a  ferocious  mien  enters  up, 

Right,  and  comes  down,  unnoticed,  to  stand  grinning  amiably 

at  the  scene  in  the  pagina.) 

Jerry.    But  when  I  see  you  there 

Clorinda.     In  the  place  of  Eve 

Jerry.     I  love  you.     {He  extends  his  arms.)     Come  down, 

come  down,  Clorinda  ! 

The  Giant.     {Outside  the  cart,  suddenly  exploding.)     Ha, 

ha,  ha! 

Clorinda  {startled).    Oh! 

(jerry  recoils,  disgusted.) 
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The  Giant.  Pretty  scene !  Sugar  words  !  Good  morrow,  mis- 
tress ! 

Clorinda  (descending).    Why,  good  morrow,  Job. 

Jerry.    You  might  speak  to  me,  you  mannerless  churl. 

Job  (grinning).    Good  little  fellow.    Nice  day. 

Clorinda.    Father'll  be  back  anon. 

Jerry.  Must  we  wait  ?  Can't  we  rehearse  ?  At  the  very  end, 
Job's  too  terrible. 

Job  (in  perfect  good  humor).  Me?  Terrible?  Adam? 
When?    WTho  saith  it? 

Jerry.    You  laugh  at  the  world's  woe ! 

Job.    Who?    Me? 

Jerry.  Verily,  verily,  you.  Come  in  here.  Pray  go  out, 
Clorinda.  (job  lumbers  into  the  cart  obligingly,  clorinda 
retreats  to  the  clearing,  whence  she  watches.)  Now.  With 
my  final  speech.  I  have  ate  the  apple.  You  have  ate  the 
apple.  We  look  on  each  other.  Now (He  stares  wide- 
eyed  at  job.    job  grins  back.)     Stop  grinning ! 

Job.    Why? 

Jerry  (exasperated).    I  ask  of  you,  Clorinda, 

Clorinda.  Job,  try  to  look  on  Jerry  without  laughing,  (job 
nods  cheerily,  and  covers  his  mouth  with  his  hand.  Now, 
Jerry. 

Jerry  (acting,  in  a  horror-struck  voice). 
Sorrow  and  singing  from  the  Snake  I  sought ! 

Through  apple  bite  mankindes  woe  I  bought 

Look,  Adam!     Look,  my  love!     Thou  wearest  nought! 

(job  breaks  into  another  disconcerting  roar  of  laughter. 
In  the  midst  of  it,  old  poppiter,  pale  and  tragic,  hurries  in. 
He  flings  up  his  hand.) 

Poppiter  (crying  out  hoarsely).    Halt  the  play! 

(A  hush,    job  stops  laughing  and  stares  stupidly.) 

Jerry.    Why? 

Clorinda.    What  is  it,  father? 

Poppiter.    'Tis  no  use. 

Clorinda.    But  why  ?    Where  are  the  horses  ? 
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Poppiter.  I  left  'em.  'Tis  no  us-.  I  say,  girl.  Dickon  Cram- 
mer's lying  at  home  in  bed  with  a  cloven  stall! 

(Sensation.     The  actors  come  rushing  to  the  edge  of  the 
pagina.) 

Job.    Our  Snake! 

Jerry.    Who  did  it  ? 

Pop  pit:  ilers — in  a  tave: 

Clorinda.    Father ! 

Poppiter  (in  hoarse  rage).  Colin  Bennett,  I'll  warrant. 
'Twouldn't  be  the  first  time.  But  on  holy  Easter — for  God's 
work 

Clorinda.     Xo — Xo ! 

(poppiter,  with  a  gesture,  drops  down  on  the  pagina  and 
trs  fas  face  with  fas  hands.) 
ry.    How  shall  I  act  my  part4? 

Job.     Who  care 

Clorinda.     It  couldn't  have  been  Colin 

: .     Master  Poppiter,  won't  you  play  the  Snake  ? 

Job.    Without  voice? 

Jerry.  Oh,  it  means  nothing  to  you;  you  were  awful  any- 
how  

Job.    Call  off  rehearsal.     I'll  go  kill  Needlers 

(He  actually  starts,  in  perfect  good  humor,  for  a  deed  of 
vengeance.) 

Clor:  Xo! 

Job  (stopping).      What  then,  mi 

Clor:  something  must  save 

(They  stare  at  her.) 

Job.    What* 

Jerry.   Yea,  how? 

Poppiter  (looking  up).    By  what  means,  Clorinda* 

Clorinda  (thinking  hard   .     By—  disappointed 

silence.)     Father ?     Job?     Jerry? 

Poppiter  (heavily).    Miracles  are  past. 

Clor  If  we  act  them  on  platforms,  can't  they 

still  be  true?     Can't  we  have  as  much  faith  h,  as 

Abraham?     Wh]       uldn't  a  miracle  happen  to  us  also? 
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Poppiter  {getting  up).    What  sort  of  a  miracle? 

Clorinda  {firmly).  A  Snake — from  Heaven,  (job  starts  to 
laugh  and  stops.) 

Poppiter.    What  would  you  have  us  do? 

Clorinda.    Kneel  down. 

Jerry.    All  of  us  ? 

Clorinda.    Yea.    Please !     Here  on  the  grass.    Now ! 
{Another  uncomfortable  pause.) 

Jerry.    I  will,  if  ye  will. 

Poppiter.     'Tis  a  fool's  act,  but 

Job  {ever  obliging).    Try  aught  once. 

{He  lowers  himself  from  the  pagina  to  the  ground.) 

Clorinda.  Kneel!  (poppiter  and  job  obey  clumsily,  jerry 
trips  down  the  steps  at  center,  and  poses  gracefully  between 
them.)     Heads  down.    And  close  your  eyes ! 

Jerry.    But  who  will  pray? 

Clorinda  {watching  them).  Let  me!  {When  she  is  sure  that 
they  are  safe  in  devout  positions,  she  kneels  facing  the  pagina. 
Her  upward  look  directed  on  the  curtains,  she  frames  her 
words  carefully.)  Oh,  thou  who  alone  canst  help  us,  hear 
my  plea.  We  are  helpless  but  for  you.  My  faith  in  you  is 
great ;  reward  it.  Prove  your  loving-kindness  now,  of  which 
we  have  much  heard.  We  are  gathered  today  to  present  the 
story  of  the  Temptation  of  Adam  and  Eve  by  the  Snake. 
We  have  no  snake.  Our  snake  is  fallen,  struck  down  by 
enemies.  Was  this  thy — will  ?  We  believe  that  you  would 
not  countenance  injustice.  You  will  return  to  us  what  hath 
been  taken  away.  Such  is  our  belief  in  you.  From  memories 
of  other  Easters,  you  will  do  this  thing.  Hark  unto  me. 
This  day,  at  high  noon,  our  pageant  takes  its  place  among 
the  Guilds.  We  travel  in  order  through  the  squares  of  Lon- 
don. Before  us  go  the  Weavers,  playing  the  Creation. 
Behind  us  follow  the  Needlers,  acting  the  Wrath  of  God. 
Heed  thou  this  well.  Close  behind  they  come,  so  close  that  a 
man  could  step  from  one  cart  to  the  other  in  a  trice,  by  the 
little  door  at  back,  and  no  man  see  him.  But  these  Needlers, 
who  are  so  near  that  they  could  play  parts  in  our  pageant 
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would  we  let  them,  are  our  enemies.  Must  they  see  that  we 
have  no  snake  ?  Oh,  thou !  Speak  for  us  !  Send  a  snake  to 
the  London  squares !  We  need  no  vision,  only  a  voice 
behind  a  curtain.  Send  down  a  voice  disguised  in  snakiness. 
Oh, — and  hear  one  more  thing.  Give  us  a  sign  now !  Great 
is  our  anguish,  great  our  perturbation.  We  have  the  horses 
to  fetch.     Give  us  a  sign!     I  will  devote  the  rest  of  my 

life  to  your  service.     I  promise.     I (colin  sticks  his 

head  through  the  curtains  and  nods  at  her.)  Amen.  {He 
disappears.  She  gets  to  her  feet.  The  three  men  follow  suit, 
avoiding  each  other's  eyes.  No  one  seems  to  know  just  what 
to  do  next.) 

Job  {scanning  the  heavens).  No  thunder.  No  lightning. 
{He  sways  tentatively.)     No  earthquake. 

Jerry  {biting  his  nails).    I'm  so  nervous 

Poppiter.    Well,  my  girl? 

Clorinda.    Rehearse ! 

Poppiter.    What ! 

Jerry.    Now? 

Clorinda.  Yea!  From  the  beginning!  {They  look  at  her, 
dismayed,  a  little  scared.) 

Poppiter.     But,  Clo,  there  was  no  sign 

Clorinda.  Please — please,  father !  (He  gives  in  to  her  with 
a  gesture;  and  they  drop  back  at  either  side  to  watch,  job 
and  jerry  go  gingerly  into  the  pagina.  When  they  get 
there,  they  look  out  helplessly  at  poppiter,  but  he  motions 
them  on.  job,  thus  encouraged,  lies  down  on  the  floor  of  the 
cart,  doubling  his  huge  bulk  into  knots  to  keep  from  jerry's 
way.  jerry  begins  mincing  about  the  lower  section.  When 
they  begin,  they  are  both  very  scared  and  speak  in  worried 
whispers,  with  furtive  glances  about  them.  But  jerry  is  an 
actor;  after  two  speeches,  he  is  showing  of  to  the  Divine 
Presence,  job's  natural  bellow  reasserts  itself,  and  soon  he 
is  howling  every  speech  in  a  genial  singsong.) 

Job.    Here  in  this  garden  green  I  lay  me  doune, 
Which  God  hath  given  us  to  be  our  toune, 
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Abundant  is  His  grace  and  eke  His  boone, 
Here  to  our  eyne. 
Jerry.     What  is  to  do*?    Why,  Adam,  how  you  talke! 
Job.    To  do,  sweet  wife?    Go  forth  and  take  a  walke, 
Or  lie  and  pluck  the  lily  from  its  stalke, 
Or  milk  the  kine. 
Jerry.    The  kine  crop  the  clover  from  the  cribbe. 
I  tell  you,  Adam,  and  I  do  not  fibbe, 
I  was  full  happier  when  still  a  ribbe 
And  could  not  knowe. 
Job   {sitting  up  and  going  full  blast). 

What,  woman,  do  you  say  me  to  my  face, 
You   dare   dispute   the   goodness   of   God's   grace? 
Jerry.     This  Paradise  is  eke  the  poorest  place 

On  earth  belowe ! 
Job.    Here  is  no  need  for  sinning  or  for  strife, 
Here  drink  and  meat  for  husband  and  for  wife, 
All  can  we  have  save  only  Tree  of  Life. 
{He  points  to  the  branch,) 
Jerry  {fluttering,  fascinated,  to  the  ladder). 
What  here  is  hid? 
{He  walks  all  round  the  ladder,  then  sees  the  monster 
fruit  and  starts  with  astonishment.) 
Is  this  an  apple  that  I  see  in  soothe  ? 
I  wot  it  would  be  sweete  to  the  toothe. 
Job.     Woman,  approach  it  not,  God  will  be  wrothe 

Who  hath  it  forbid. 
Jerry  {retreating).    Now  shall  I  think  of  it  with  all  my  minde. 
Job  {by  now  merrily  caught  in  the  meter). 

What  is  the  matter,  Lord,  with  womankinde? 
Couldest  thou  not  a  fitter  mate  me  finde  ? 
Jerry  {eyeing  the  branch).    Red  is  its  skinne. 
Job  {thumping  fist  on  fist  in  an  obviously  taught  gesture). 

I  of  my  bonys  shall  be  conquerour! 
Jerry  {circling  again). 

Oh,  it  is  red  behind  and  red  before 
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Job.    Admire  not  this  apple  any  more. 
Do  not  beginne! 
(adam  goes  to  sleep.) 
Jerry  {approaching  Job  and  kicking  him  fastidiously). 
Can  this  be  true  ?    Lord  Adam  is  a-sleepe  ! 
Now  to  the  Tree  of  Life  again  I  creepe. 
{He  draws  near  the  ladder,  now  all  intent  on  his  part 
alone.) 

Oh,  for  this  winsome  apple  I  would  weepe 
And  tear  my  haire! 
{He  makes  a  coy  gesture  toward  the  hole.) 

Would  it  be  wrong  with  finger  it  to  feele? 

Voice  of  the  Snake  {promptly,  from  above).  Taste,  woman ! 
Hesitate  not !  Your  spouse  will  not  know !  The  fruit  is 
good! 

(//  is  a  wicked  whining  voice,  and  it  creates  a  sensation. 
jerry's  arm  drops;  he  backs  away  terrified,  stumbling  over 
job  who,  at  the  first  sound,  sits  up  wildly  and  tries  to  crawl 
backward  into  the  farthest  corner.    Old  poppiter  starts  for- 
ward, breathing  heavily,    clorinda  stands,  tense.) 
Job  {at  last).    Did  ye  hear  it  speak? 
Jerry.    The  sign  from  Heaven! 
Job.    The  miracle! 

Jerry  {awestruck  at  himself).    It  spoke  to  me 

Poppiter  {in  a  voice  of  hoarse  thunder).    It — spoke — prose! 
Clorinda  {terrified).    Father! 

Job.    So  it  did 

Jerry.    The  ancient  words 

Clorinda.    I  never  thought — I  never 

(  They  all  watch  poppiter  who,  arms  outstretched  to  their 
full  width,  cries  up  to  the  heavens.) 
Poppiter.     Lord,  have  I  sinned  in  my  vanity  *?     Forgive  me ! 

I  thank  Thee  for  Thy  warning,  that  it  is  not  too  late ! 

Clorinda  {in  a  very  little  voice).    Too  late  for  what,  father? 

Poppiter   {turning  upon  her).     For  the   old  pageant,   girl! 

{With  his  former  vigor,  he  begins  issuing  commands.)    Job ! 

Get  after  the  horses!     {The  giant  hurries  out.     poppiter 
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looks  at  the  top  of  the  pagina.)     Jerry!     Haste  into  town 

and  fashion  us  a  new  sign  like  this  which  bursted ! 
Jerry  {staring).    What? 
Poppiter  {roaring  as  much  as  his  cold  will  permit).     The 

Pinners  and  Needlers!     You  heard  me! 
Jerry  {displeased  but  cowed).     Yea,  Master  Poppiter.     {He 

goes,     poppiter  turns  back  to  clorinda,  and  now  his  voice 

is  trembling.) 
Poppiter.    Farewell,  Clo.    Mind  the  cart.    I'm  going  to  Ben 

Bennett. 

Clorinda.     Oh,  father! 

Poppiter  {a  grimness  behind  the  tremor).     Since  it  is  God's 

will,  be  polite  when  I  fetch  him  back. 

{He  hurries  after  the  others.     The  girl  stands  where  he 

left  her,  almost  unbelieving.    At  last,  she  looks  up  and  calls 

softly y  joyously.) 
Clorinda.    Colin !    Colin,  where  are  you  ? 

{Young  Master  Bennett  sweeps  back  his  concealing  cur- 
tains.    Then,  bending  down,  he  smiles  on  his  lady  love.) 
Colin.     Where  are  the  blest?     In  Heaven! 
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THE  SUNDIAL 

SCENE  I 

An  old  garden. 

The  scene  represents  a  neglected  garden,  sheltered  from  the 
outside  world  by  a  high  brick  wall.  A  gate-way  is  at  Right. 
Off  Left  is  supposed  to  be  a  house,  but  we  do  not  see  this 
house.  In  the  center  of  the  garden,  down-stage,  is  a  Sundial 
on  a  pedestal  of  old  white  stone,  surrounded  by  three  stone 
steps  leading  up  to  it.  Except  where  indicated  in  the  action 
of  the  play,  the  Sundial  is  always  between  the  actors  and  the 
audience,  the  dominant  note  throughout  the  play. 

{The  curtain  rises  on  an  empty  stage.    From  Right  enter 
first  and  second  child,  charming  in  their  white  fluffy  dresses. 
They  hesitate  near  the  gate,  looking  about  for  some  one. 

From  Left  Florence  rushes  in,  angrily.  She  is  an  attrac' 
tive  child,  about  ten  years  old,  partially  dressed  for  a  party, 
but  without  her  dress  on.  Seeing  first  and  second  child, 
she  stops  suddenly.) 

Florence.     Oh,  hello,  you  here? 

First  Child.    We  came  for  you  to  go  to  the  party  wtih  us. 

Florence.    Well,  I'm  so  mad,  I  don't  know  whether  I'm  going 

to  a  party  or  not ! 
First  Child.    Why  are  you  mad,  Florence  ? 
Florence.     I'm  so  mad  I  could  eat  caterpillars !    And  enjoy 

them ! 
Second  Child.    But  why,  why? 
Florence.     Because  I  haven't  a  new  dress  to  wear  to  the 

party  this  afternoon. 
Second  Child.     Is  that  all? 
Florence.    All  *?    It's  enough — and  more,  too !    Of  course  it's 

Lilly's  turn  to  wear  the  dress,  but  I  don't  see  why  we've  got 
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to  be  so  poor  that  we  must  take  turns  in  wearing  a  party 

dress. 
First  Child.    You've  got  last  year's  dress. 
Florence.     Don't  talk  to  me  about  that  old  dress!     Just  to 

hear  about  it  makes  me  want  to  hurt  something!     I'll  abuse 

this — for  spite !      {She  kicks  the  Sundial  and  hammers  it 

with  her  fists.) 

(mother  comes  in.) 
Mother.    Florence  !    Leave  that  Sundial  alone,  you  little  brat ! 
Florence.    But,  Mother,  I've  got  to  let  out  by  feelings  some- 
how. 
Mother.     You  leave  that  Sundial  alone,  you  hear? 
Florence.     Yes'm,  I  hear,  but  I  don't  want  to. 

Mother.     I  never  saw  such  conduct  before (  Goes  out.) 

(Florence  looks  after  her  mother,  tosses  her  head  im- 
pudently, pouts  a  moment,  then  her  face  becomes  alight  with 

a  purpose.) 
Florence.    I'll  do  it !    Yes,  I  will ! 
First  Child.    Do  what? 

Florence.  Wait  till  I've  done  it.  {Rushes  out.) 
Second  Child.  Wonder  what  she's  going  to  do? 
First  Child.    How  should  I  know?    I  never  know  how  much 

ice-cream  I  can  eat  at  a  party  till  I  get  there,  do  you  ? 

Second  Child.    No,  but 

First  Child.    She's  coming  back! 

{Stealthily,  Florence  tip-toes  in,  holding  before  her  a 

simple  pink  party  dress.) 
Florence.      See,    I    got   it   all    right — the   new   party   dress. 

Snatched  it  off  the  bed.    And  ran,  when  Mother  and  Lilly 

weren't  looking. 
Second  Child.    But  I  thought  Lilly  was  going  to  wear  it? 
Florence.     Ssh !     You  see,  if  I  put  it  on,  I  may  be  able  to 

manage  to  keep  it  on.     By  the  time  they  find  out,  it  may  be 

too  late  to  change  it. 
First  Child.    A  pity  it's  only  one  dress,  since  you  and  Lilly 

got  to  wear  it  between  you. 

{Enter  mother  and  lilly,  the  latter  of  the  same  size 
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and  age  as  Florence  and  resembles  her  slightly.  She  is  in 
an  underskirt  like  the  one  worn  by  Florence,  mother 
carries  a  slightly  soiled  blue  dress.) 

Lilly.    She  has  got  on  my  dress !    Take  it  off,  you  hear ! 

Mother.    You  little  imp ! 

Florence.    I  want  to  wear  it. 

Lilly.    You  wore  it  last.    It's  my  turn! 

Florence.  Ob,  Mother,  can't  I  have  two  turns — one  right 
after  the  other? 

Mother.    No,  you  can't! 

Florence.  Just  let  me  pretend  I'm  a  double  twin,  instead  of 
a  single  one? 

Lilly.  Pretend  you're  me  ?  Give  me  that  dress !  (Scream- 
ing, she  chases  Florence,  tries  to  pull  the  dress  off  her.)    v 

Mother.  Lilly!  Florence!  {Settles  the  dispute  by  slapping 
both.)  Florence,  take  off  that  dress  and  give  it  to  your 
sister ! 

(Florence    obeys,    angrily,      mother    puts    dress    on 

LILLY.) 

(florial    and    adrian    come    in,    followed    by    several 

neighborhood  children  in  party  frocks,     florial  is  a  pretty 

village  girl,  still  in  her  teens,  simply  dressed,    adrian  is  a 

village  youth,  slightly  older  than  florial.) 
Florial.     What's  all  the  rumpus  about*? 
Lilly.     Florence  wouldn't  be  a  twin,  when  it  was  my  turn  to 

wear  the  new  dress. 
Florence.    I'm  sick  of  taking  turns  at  things. 
Mother.    You're  lucky  there's  a  turn  to  take. 
Florial.     The  children  here  came  for  the  twins  to  go  to  the 

party  with  them. 
Lilly.      We'll    get    our    hats.      Come,    Florence.       (  Lilly, 

Florence  and  mother  go  out.) 
First  Child.     {Climbs   steps    of    Sundial   and    looks    at   it 

curiously.)     What's  this,  anyway? 
Florial  {indifferently).    Oh,  a  Sundial. 
Second  Child.    What's  it  for? 
Florial.     Most  Sundials  are  to  mark  the  passing  of  time. 
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First  Child.     Is  this  one  different  from  the  others? 

Florial.     Yes,  there's  a  story  about  it. 

Second  Child.    What's  the  story? 

Florial.     Oh,  a  story  that  some  day  the   Sundial  will- 

{Enter  lilly  and  Florence,  wearing  party  hats.) 
Lilly.     Let's  go  to  the  party! 
Florence.     Come  on,  come  on! 


{All  the  children  follow  the  twins  out  the  garden  gate.) 

Florial  {sinks  down  on  the  Sundial  steps,  says  despond- 
ently).   I  wish  I  were  dead! 

Adrian  {astounded).    Florial! 

Florial.    I  do.    I  wish  I  were  dead  and  crumbling  into  ashes. 

Adrian.    Why,  don't  you  love  me  any  more? 

Floral.    Don't  be  silly.    Of  course  I  do. 

Adrian.    Then  what  else  can  possibly  matter  ? 

Florial.    We're  all  so  dirt  poor. 

Adrian.  But  your  people  and  my  people  have  always  been 
that  way. 

Florial.  That's  it !  Born  that  way,  we  stay  that  way.  I  love 
pretty  clothes  and  things  a  girl  ought  to  have,  if  she's  at  all 
respectable.  But  we're  too  poor  to  have  anything.  I  don't 
blame  the  twins.  I'm  sick  of  it  all,  too.  {Breaks  down, 
starts  to  cry.) 

Adrian.    But  that  doesn't  effect  our  love. 

Florial.  If  we're  both  poor  as  church  mice,  how  do  you  sup- 
pose we  can  ever  get  married?  Perhaps  if  you  didn't  love 
me,  you  might  have  a  chance  to  marry  an  heiress  in  a  won- 
derful house. 

Adrian.  Why,  I  wouldn't  even  pick  up  a  handkerchief  for 
another  girl. 

Florial.  But  if  you  haven't  any  money,  how  are  you  going 
to  pay  for  a  white  satin  wedding  dress  or  a  honeymoon? 
You  just  can't  get  married  without  them.  All  we  can  really 
do  is  to  commit  suicide !  {Sobs  on  his  shoulder.  In  a  mo- 
ment, he  lays  his  head  on  her  shoulder,  and  starts  to  sob, 
too.) 
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{Beyond  the  garden  wall  comes  the  approaching  call  of 

a  PEDDLER.) 

Peddler.    To  sell !    Anything  old  to  sell !     Cash  for  anything 

old  you  got  to  sell ! 
Florial.    If  we  only  had  something  to  sell,  you  could  buy  me 

an  engagement  ring,  anyhow. 
Adrian.    We've  got  nothing. 
Florial.     I  like  peddlers.     I'm  going  to  call  him.     {Runs  to 

gate,  calls.)     Come  here !    We  want  to  see  you ! 
(peddler,  a  sack  over  his  back,  enters.) 
Peddler.    You  got  somethings  to  sell? 

Florial.    No,  we're  so  poor  we  haven't  even  anything  to  sell. 
Peddler.    What  for  you  call  me? 
Florial.    I  just  wanted  to  see  how  it'd  feel,  if  we  were  going 

to  sell  something. 
Peddler.     Huh !     Then,  me  go.     {As  he  turns,  sees  Sundial, 

goes  to  it.)     Sundial?    Why  not  you  sell  me  it? 
Florial.     It's  not  worth  anything. 
Peddler  {examining  it).    Mmm,  beauty.    Old.    History  great. 

I  have  you  to  be  mine,  yes.     I  buy  your  Sundial.    Give  you 

fifty  dollars  for  him. 
Florial.     Oh,  then  I'll  sell  it. 
Adrian.    But  the  Legend  about  it?    Should  you? 
Florial.     That's   bosh,  when   there's   fifty   dollars   in   sight. 

Here's  Mother.     I'll  ask  her. 
Mother  {entering).    Ask  what? 
Florial.    The  Peddler  will  give  fifty  dollars  for  the  Sundial. 

Let's  sell  it! 
Mother  {half -reluctantly).    Well,  it  is  a  chance. 
Florial.    Fine  !    Peddler,  give  me  the  money ! ! 

(peddler  counts  out  the  money  and  hands  it  to  her.    He 

is  about  to  remove  the  Sundial,  when  uncle  john  comes 

through  the  garden  gate.) 
Uncle  John.     Leave  that  Sundial  alone! 
Peddler.    No  !     I  pay  my  moneys  for  it !    And  I  take  it. 
Uncle  John.    You  will  not ! 
Peddler  {enraged).    Why  not? 
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Uncle  John.    Because  I  care  for  this  Sundial. 

her.     He  gave  dollars  for  it.     And  he  can  take 

it,  John. 

Uhcli  John.     You  would  sell  this  sacred  thing? 

:her.     Certainly.     It'll  help  pay  some  of  the  back  rent 
you're  owin^ 

Uncle  John.    But  the  Legend 

BOOL    Cold  cash  is  more  to  me  than  any  old  Legend.    Take 
it,  Peddler. 

Uncle  John  (to  peddler).    I'll  give  myself  to  you;  I'll  work 
for  you.  slave  for  you,  if  only  you'll  not  take  the  Sundial! 

Peddler.     No,  I  take  it. 

tier  father,  followed  by  lilly,  Florence,  and  other 
children.) 

Florence.     The  party  child  was  sick 

Lilly.     So  there  wasn't  any  party.     And  we  met  Father  on 
the  way  back. 
her.     What's  the  trouble  here? 

Florial.     The  Peddler  gave  us  fifty-  dollars  for  the  Sundial. 
And  Uncle  John  doesn't  want  him  to  take  it. 
Eft.     Of  course  let  i: 

Peddler.    I  take 

Uncle  John.  Stop !  If  I  can't  save  it,  let  me  tell  its  Legend. 
Perhaps  the  Peddler  will  treat  it  more  kindly.  Come,  all 
of  you,  gather  round  me.  (He  towers  above  all,  as  he 
takes  the  central  place  back  of  the  Sundial.)  Dear  people, 
many  years  ago,  in  a  far-away  country,  this  Sundial  stood 
in  the  garden  of  a  rich,  powerful  man.  One  day  he  looked 
beyond  the  garden  gates  to  where  the  wheat  was  golden  and 
the  poppies  scarlet.  He  saw  walking  there  a  woman  rich 
in  the  warmth  of  living.  He  went  out  and  stole  from  her 
woman's  most  precious  blossom.  Without  this  jewel,  she 
was  lost,  afraid.  Those  who  had  loved  her,  scorned  her. 
k  and  lonely,  she  went  away.  One  night,  in  her  sleep, 
she  saw  a  vision.  Christ,  radiant  in  robes  white  as  the 
moon,  said  to  her:  "For  Me  you  have  always  for  thy 
Strength.    And  even  for  those  who  forsake  you  now,  I  come 
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again.  Watch  ye  the  Sundial.  The  glory  of  My  Light  will 
be  marked  upon  it — the  deepest  shadow  it  will  ever  show. 
For  the  Light  will  be  brighter  than  any  known  on  land  or 
sea.  Watch  ye  the  Sundial."  The  forsaken  woman  was 
permitted  to  bring  the  Sundial  from  the  rich  man's  garden 
and  place  it  here.  Before  the  prophecy  was  fullfilled,  she 
passed  on  to  a  realm  beyond  death.  But  I,  her  little  boy, 
have  never  failed  to  watch.  It  is  the  mission  of  my  life  to 
watch  for  the  moment  the  Sundial  marks  the  passing  of 
Christ  on  earth.  I  promised  my  mother.  Now  I  am  power- 
less to  keep  it  from  going  out  into  a  world  that  neither 
knows  nor  understands  its  sacred  Legend.  Oh,  Peddler,  take 
it  quickly !  Or  I  die  because  of  the  mere  thought  of  its 
going.     Take  it!     (Covers  his  eyes  and  sobs.) 

Peddler  (uncannily  impressed  by  the  Legend).  No,  I  not  take 
it !  Bad  luck  to  cross  will  of  Almighty.  I  not  buy  Sundial. 
Give  me  back  my  money!  (Snatches  money  and  rushes  out, 
crying.)  No,  I  not  buy!  No,  no!  (Florence  goes  up 
front  steps  of  Sundial,  looks  up  at  uncle  John.) 

Florence.     Can  /  see,  when  He  passes? 

Uncle  John  (benignly).  My  child,  all  of  us  can  see,  when 
He  passes,  if  our  hearts  are  ready  to  see  Him.  (All  look  up 
at  uncle  John,  trying  to  understand.) 

CURTAIN 


Scene  II 

The  same  garden.    Now  a  bright,  happy  place.    Many  bloom' 
ing  flowers  along  the  garden  wall.    A  mild  day,  no  sun. 

(father  enters,  carrying  Japanese  lanterns  in  one  hand, 
a  short  ladder  in  the  other.  He  places  ladder  against  wall 
and  climbs  it.  Accident ly,  he  drops  the  lanterns.  He  starts 
to  descend  for  them.  Florence  enters,  wearing  the  blue 
dress  she  finally  wore  in  preceding  scene.) 
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Florence.      I'll   pick   them   up,   Father.     Don't   get   down! 

{She  hands  him  the  lanterns.)     I  didn't  know  we  were  going 

to  have  lanterns.     Makes  it  feel  like  the  wedding's  all  over 

the  place. 
Father.    I  wish  I  might  do  more  for  Florial  and  Adrian,  but 

I  can't. 
Florence.     They're  so  glad  you're  letting  them  get  married, 

they  wouldn't  see  a  lantern,  if  it  was  right  under  their  noses. 

I  hope  they're  a  pretty  bride  and  groom. 
Father.     If  they're  happy,  nothing  else  matters.     {Pats  her 

gently  and  goes  out.) 

(lilly  enters,  wearing  the  pink  dress.) 
Lilly.    You're  a  dear  to  let  me  wear  the  pink  dress,  when  its 

your  turn  again ! 
Florence.     It  looks  so  nice  on  you.     But  I'm  going  to  look 

pretty,  when  I  get  married. 
Lilly.     Of  course!     Only  you  and  I  could  never  be  quite 

perfect. 
Florence.    W-h-y  ? 

Lilly.    Because  of  our  names.     Lil-ly,  isn't  that  ugly? 
Florence.     I  hate  Florence.     If  only  we  could  be  born  all 

over   again.      Then   we   could   have   some   other  children's 

names. 
Lilly.     Might  be  a  lot  of  trouble  arranging  that. 
Florence.    Any  other  way  would  do.    Just  to  get  rid  of  them ! 

(uncle  john  enters,  hears  them.) 
Uncle  John.     What  is  it  you  want  to  get  rid  of? 
Florence.    Our  names. 
Lilly.    We  don't  like  them.    Lilly  is  horried  as  a  black  dog's 

tail. 
Florence.     Florence  is  worse  than  two  black  dogs'  tails. 
Uncle  John.    Silly  twins.    You  have  two  of  the  most  beau-  | 

tiful  names  anybody  can  have. 
Lilly.    They're  stick-in-the-mud  names  to  us ! 
Uncle  John.     Why,  Florence  is  the  name  of  a  city,  famous 

for  its  pictures,  statues,  and  scenery.     Beauty  loving  people 
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from  everywhere  go  to  Florence  to  enjoy  its  wonders.    It  is 
a  name  to  be  proud  of. 

Florence.     I  never  knew  that. 

Lilly.     But  Lilly's  not  a  lovely  name? 

Uncle  John.  It  is  the  name  of  the  purest  of  flowers.  It 
means  perfection. 

Lilly.    Why,  I  never  knew  a  name  could  mean  so  much. 

Uncle  John.  Everything  means  something,  everything  has 
beauty.  But  before  we  can  know  how  to  find  beauty,  we 
must  first  want  to  find  it.  Beauty  longs  to  be  with  each  of 
us.  But  it  will  not  come,  unless  we  ask  it  to  come.  You  and 
Florence  have  let  your  names  hang  over  you  like  dark 
clouds.  And  they  are  really  rainbows,  wonderful  with 
color,  to  make  you  happy  every  time  you  hear  them  or  think 
of  them. 

Lilly  {jumps  up  and  skips  about).  Oh,  I'm  glad  I  have  a 
lovely  name,  I'm  glad ! 

Florence  (catches  Lilly's  hand  and  they  skip  about  together), 
I'm  glad  my  name's  Florence !     I'm  glad,  I'm  glad ! 

Uncle  John  {to  the  Sundial).  You  have  brought  them 
the  light  of  understanding.  Though  the  Miracle  may  never 
happen,  your  being  here  has  been  a  benediction/ 

(adrian,   dressed  for   the   wedding,   comes   through   the 
garden  gate.    Florence  and  illy  rush  to  him.) 

Lilly.    Oh,  Adrian.     How  nice  he  looks  in  his  wedding  coat! 

Florence.  And  his  wedding  pants !  Let's  see  the  wedding 
ring! 

Adrian.    Well,  here  it  is.     {Exhibits  the  ring.) 

Lilly.    So  round. 

Florence.    Looks  like  gold. 

Adrian  {to  uncle  john).  I  wanted  to  buy  a  better  one, 
but  Florial  wouldn't  let  me. 

Uncle  John.    It  is  in  perfect  taste. 

Adrian.    Really? 

Uncle  John.  A  symbol  of  love!  What  could  be  better? 
But  see,  here  comes  your  bride ! 
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(florial,  in  simple  white   lawn  dress   and  bridal  veil, 
enters.    Adrian  runs  to  her.     They  embrace.) 

Adrian.     Your  dress  is  charming! 

Florial.  The  first  one  I  ever  made.  Not  the  white  satin 
dress  of  our  dreams. 

Adrian.  A  dozen  white  satins  couldn't  make  me  love  you 
more.    Your're  the  prettiest  bride  the  sun  ever  shone  on. 

Florial.  But  there  is  no  sun.  No  danger  of  any  shadow  on 
the  Dial  to-day. 

Adrian.  Do  you  know,  ever  since  that  day  we  wanted  to  sell 
it,  I  felt  we  loved  each  other  more.  I  wonder  if  it  really 
had  anything  to  do  with  it*? 

Uncle  John.  Everything!  When  you  began  trying  to  live 
so  that  you'd  see  the  passing  of  Christ  marked  on  the  Sun- 
dial, love  and  unselfishness  took  the  place  of  envy  and  self- 
interest. 

Florial.  We  never  thought  a  piece  of  stone  could  do  that 
for  us. 

{Enter  mother.) 

Mother.  The  guests  are  here!  Come  in,  you  wedding  chil- 
dren, come  in! 

{All  go  out,  except  uncle  John,   who  muses   by   the 
Sundial.) 

(peddler  enters.) 

Peddler.  I  see  this  place  before,  year  ago.  No,  not  same. 
Brighter,  much.  Yes,  Sundial !  I  remember  Sundial !  {He 
remains  close  to  the  wall,  as  uncle  john  moves.) 

Uncle  John.  Their  love  has  made  their  lives  perfect.  If 
only  I  had  something  to  give  them.  But  what  can  an  old 
man  give  to  youth?  {Unexpectedly,  finds  himself  facing 
Sundial.)  Could  there  be  a  more  sacred  gift  in  all  the 
world?  But  can  I  make  the  sacrifice?  Yet,  with  them,  it 
can  bless  so  many  generations.  Yes,  of  course  I  will! 
Florial !  Adrian !  Come  out  a  minute  before  the  wedding. 
{They  come  out.) 

Uncle  John.  Here  is  my  wedding  gift  to  you — the  thing 
I  love  most  in  all  the  world.    You  may  never  see  the  shadow 
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upon  the  Dial,  but  to  believe  in  it  will  be  a  blessing  with 
you  always.    A  gift  of  pure  love  to  you ! 
(florial  flings  her  arms  about  him.) 

Florial.    We  can  never  thank  you  enough ! 

Uncle  John.  Your  gratitude  makes  it  seem  as  though  I  al- 
ready felt  the  glory  of  His  light. 

Adrian  {makes  a  discovery).  Why,  look!  A  shadow  on  the 
Dial.    A  deep  shadow  ! ! 

Uncle  John.  A  shadow — surely!  Christ  has  passed!  Oh, 
if  we  only  knew  when! 

Peddler.    I  tell  you  how !    I  tell  you  when ! 

Uncle  John.    Well? 

Peddler.  When  you  give  away  thing  you  love  so  much  that 
little  minute,  Christ  pass  and  leave  shadow  on  Dial.  He 
pass  within  us.    Not  outside. 

Uncle  John.  You  are  right!  It  has  taken  us  centuries  to 
learn  that  Christ  is  not  to  be  seen,  but  felt!  And  the  Sun- 
dial has  taught  us  to  place  Him  in  our  hearts  and  make  our 
lives  sublime. 

Mother.  But  I'm  a  practical  woman.  How  did  that  mark 
get  on  the  Sundial  ? 

Uncle  John.    It  is  one  of  the  things  that  can't  be  explained. 

Mother.    What  else  can't  be  explained*? 

Uncle  John.  Can  you  explain — why  we  laugh,  or  why  we 
love  ?  Why  we  dance,  when  spring  is  in  the  heart  ?  Or  why 
we  weep,  when  like  the  snows  of  winter,  sorrows  fall  upon 
us? 

Mother.    No-o,  I  can't  say  why  those  things  come  about. 

Uncle  John.  Since  each  of  these  is  a  miracle  unexplained, 
why  doubt  the  miracle  of  Christ  on  the  Sundial? 

Mother.    Perhaps  you're  right. 

Uncle  John  {to  florial  and  Adrian).  Now  promise  me, 
no  matter  how  hard  life  may  seem  to  be,  you  will  let  Christ 
be  in  your  heart  every  day.  You  can  do  this,  if  only  you 
will  not  forget  to  love  each  other.  (  They  nod  assent.)  Now 
to  your  wedding  vows !     The  time  is  at  hand ! 
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(A  wedding  march  is  heard  and  all  go  out,  except  uncle 

JOHN   and  PEDDLER.) 

Uncle  John  {to  peddler).  I  do  not  know  who  you  are,  but 
you  have  done  a  great  service  for  us  to-day.  Will  you  do 
something  for  me,  now? 

Peddler.    Yes,  I  do  it ! 

Uncle  John.  I  am  going  away.  And  since  partings  are  such 
unnecessary  sorrows,  will  you  tell  them  that  I  have  gone? 

Peddler.    But  why  go? 

Uncle  John.  I  go  out  into  the  world — to  tell  all  people — 
the  miracle  that  faith  and  love  will  work — the  miracle  of 
the  Sundial !  To  tell  all  who  seek  for  that  greatest  thing  in 
life — love — how  to  find  it.  So  few  find  it,  because  they  do 
not  know  that  what  they  seek  is  ever  with  them.  They  do 
not  have  faith  in  their  daily  lives.  I  go  to  teach  them  faith, 
in  order  that  they  may  come  to  know  love,  and  through  love, 
find  the  Great  Strength — God ! 

Peddler.     But  in  what  words  will  you  do  that? 

Uncle  John.  In  the  words  of  Him  who  said :  "And  lo,  I  am 
with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world!"  (uncle 
john  goes  out  the  garden  gate,  peddler  goes  to  the  Sun~ 
dial  and  kisses  it,  reverently.) 
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DUETTO 

Scene  :  A  garden  at  the  back  of  an  old  French  chateau.  Mid- 
night: the  only  light  is  from  an  invisible  moon,  obscured  by 
clouds.  A  man,  in  modern  dress,  but  wearing  a  black  cloak, 
is  jumbling  at  the  door  from  the  outside,  with  his  flashlight. 
A  woman,  wrapped  in  a  light  mantle,  appears  on  a  balcony 
above,  or  in  a  window. 

She.  Who's  there?  ...  I  say,  who's  there?  .  .  .  You 
needn't  think  I  don't  hear  you,  because  I  do.  (  The  man  has 
put  his  light  out.)  .  .  .  Will  you  answer  me?  If  you  don't, 
I'll  shoot — indeed  I  shall ! 

He.     Who  are  you,  madam? 

She.  Why,  what  a  question!  ...  I  am  the  mistress  of  this 
chateau.    And  who  are  you? 

He.     Oh,  it  doesn't  matter  who  /  am. 

She.    Well,  where  are  you? 

He.  Down  here — can't  you  tell  ?  Would  you  rather  have  me 
up  there? 

She.  Oh!  ...  I  want  to  know  what  you're  doing:  what  did 
you  come  for?     What  do  you  want? 

He.     What  do  you  think? 

She.    I  think — you're  a  burglar ! 

He.    Mercy! 

She.     Are  you? 

He.     And  what  if  I  am? 

She.     Why — then  I'll  shoot  you,  or  scream  for  help. 

He.     And  what  good  would  screaming  for  help  do? 

She.    What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

He.     I  mean  there's  nobody  in  the  house. 

She.     There  is!  .  .  .  How  should  you  know,  anyway? 
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He.  I  know  more  than  you  think'  I  do.  I  know  that  you're 
here  all  alone,  with  the  exception  of  the  old  housekeeper. 

She.     My  grandfather — and  the  servants 

He.  Your  grandfather  has  gone  away  to  Paris  for  four  days, 
and  the  servants  have  all  gone  off  to  a  ball — except,  of 
course,  that  old  housekeeper;  and  she's  too  deaf  to  hear  if 
you  do  scream,  and  too  rheumatic  to  be  of  any  use.  .  .  . 
And  you  are  a  young  widow,  immensely  rich  in  your  own 
right;  and  you  live  with  Grandpapa.  And  you  hated  your 
old  husband.    I  know  all  that.    So  there  you  are ! 

She.    How  do  you  know  ail  these  things,  pray? 

He.    It's  my  business  to  find  out  such  things. 

She.     Then  you  are  a.  burglar! 

He.     Well — are  you  pleased? 

She.     Sir  I  .  .  .  That  is — how  dare  you? 

He.  Well,  I  hope  you're  not  displeased.  .  .  .  Really,  from 
the  sound  of  your  voice,  you  are  a  very  lovely  lady ;  and  I 
always  want  to  please  the  ladies,  especially  the  lovely  ones. 

She.  Well,  you  do  displease  me  very  much.  And  as  I  told 
you  once  before,  if  you  don't  go  away  at  once,  I'll  shoot  you. 
Perhaps  you  think  I'm  afraid:  well,  I'm  not.  I  am  very 
brave  indeed.  I  have  my  pistol  right  here  in  my  hand.  .  .  . 
Now  go,  or  I'll  fire ! 

He.    Fire !     I'm  ready. 

She.  You're  insulting!  I  command  you  to  leave  at  once. 
I'll  telephone  to  Paris  for  the  police ! 

He.  I  will  not  leave  at  once.  And  I  have  already  cut  the 
telephone  wire.  {She  gives  a  little  scream.)  I  came  to — yes, 
I  came  expressly  to  burglarize  this  house,  and  I'm  going  to 
do  it,  too. 

She.  You  are  not  afraid  of  my  pistol? 

He.  Oh!  I  had  completely  forgotten  that!  And  now, 
wasn't  it  stupid  of  me  to  forget  to  bring  mine?  Who  ever 
heard  of  a  burglar  going  to  work  without  his  pistol  ?  I  must 
have  been  crazy ! 

She.    You're  making  fun  of  me  ! 

He.    Never !  I  am  a  gallant  man.  .  .  .  But  do  you  know,  I  dis- 
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like  very  much  the  idea  of  really  breaking  into  the  house 
and  causing  you  to  have  hysterics:  I  have  such  a  delicate 
horror  of  a  beautiful  woman  in  a  state  of  nerves! 

She  {quickly).    How  do  you  know  I'm  beautiful? 

He.     Your  voice — as  I  told  you. 

She.  Oh !  .  .  .  Well,  that  was  very  impertinent  of  you,  any- 
way. 

He.     I'm  not  sorry:  I  meant  it I  say  I  don't  want  to 

hurt  you,  but  there's  really  no  other  way — unless  you'll  come 
down  and  let  me  in.     Will  you? 

She.  I  never  heard  of  such  audacity !  No!  .  .  .  And  I  want 
you  to  know  that  I'm  not  alone  in  the  house.  My  Cousin 
Joseph  is  here,  on  this  side,  in  the  next  room  but  one. 

He.     Indeed!     And  is  Cousin  Joseph  deaf,  too? 

She.     No — of  course  not.     Why? 

He.    He  must  be,  or  all  this  would  have  waked  him  up. 

She.  Well,  he's  a  sound  sleeper — a  very  sound  sleeper.  But 
there's  a  bell  by  his  bed,  and  I  can  ring  it  from  here — just 
inside  the  window.  And  I  can  tell  you  that  Cousin  Joseph 
is  a  very  fierce  and  dangerous  man.  And  oh,  such  a  hand- 
some fellow !  He  has  fought  and  won  decorations  in  three 
wars,  beside  fighting  innumerable  duels.  Why  once — once 
he  killed  five  ruffians  in  one  encounter!  With  his  sword  in 
one  hand  and  his  pistol  in  the  other.  He  always  sleeps  with 
them  beside  his  bed. 

He.    My  God! 

She.    You're  laughing  at  me  again !    You're  not  a  gentleman ! 

He.  Burglars  are  not  supposed  to  be  gentlemen,  are  they? 
{A  silence  of  some  seconds.)  .  .  .  I'm  not  very  much  afraid 
of  your  dear  Cousin  Joseph — in  fact,  I  imagine  I  could 
throw  him  over  one  shoulder  without  any  trouble  at  all. 
Should  you  care  so  very  much? 

She.     Yes — very  much — very  much  indeed. 

He.  Oho!  .  .  .  So  that's  it!  .  .  .  Well,  call  him  if  you 
want  to.  But  I  warn  you  that  if  you  do — and  unless  you 
come  down  here  and  unlock  this  door  quietly,  I'll  first  shoot 
it  open,  and  then  come  in  and  take  what  I  want,  and  spoil 
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some   of   Cousin   Joseph's   beauty   for   him.      And    as   for 
you 

She.    You  .  .  .  beast! 

He.  Well,  you  can  avoid  trouble,  you  know.  Go  and  wake 
Cousin  Joseph,  if  you  want  to,  but  quietly,  for  fear  he  might 
get  palpitation  of  the  heart ;  and  tell  him  you  need  an  escort 
— a  protector,  to  come  down  to  the  door  with  you,  to  inter- 
view some  one  who  is  not  a  gentleman.  Then  come  down, 
both  of  you,  bringing  with  you  your  grandfather's  collection 
of  rubies  and  your  own  rope  of  pearls ;  give  them  into  my 
hands,  and  I'll  go  without  coming  in — I  promise  you  on  .  .  . 
shall  I  say  on  my  honor  ? 

She  {sarcastically).    The  rubies  and  pearls — is  that  all? 

He.  I  want  nothing  else.  No  money,  no  plate,  no  pictures,  no 
other  jewelry.  /  am  no  common  burglar:  but  my  soul  is 
fainting  to  possess  the  rubies  and  pearls.  I  will  kiss  your 
hand,  I  will  thank  you  humbly,  I  will  even  say  "Bless  you, 
my  children !"  to  you  and  Cousin  Joseph !  My  racing  motor 
is  out  in  front;  and  in  three  minutes  I  shall  be  away  from 
here,  and  you  will  never  hear  of  me  again.  .  .  .  That  is 
...  if  you  are  really  beautiful :  the  one  thing  I  have  never 
found  out  about  you.  ...  I  wonder! 

She.    And — pray,  what  difference  does  that  make  ? 

He.  All  the  difference  in  the  world.  I  have  a  sensitive  soul, 
and  I  hate  to  look  on  ugliness :  if  you  are  ugly,  I  don't  even 
want  to  see  you.  If,  unfortunately,  you  are  .  .  .  not  beau- 
tiful, you  may  simply  drop  down  the  rubies  and  pearls  in  a 
pillowcase,  without  waking  Cousin  Joseph.  You  needn't 
come  down — I  sha'n't  want  to  see  you.  .  .  .  Well,  which  is 
it  to  be  ? 

She.    You  .  .  .  you  are  taking  a  very  unfair  advantage  of  me ! 

He.  Not  at  all.  I  call  that  very  fair.  I  shall  believe  what- 
ever you  tell  me.  If  you  tell  me  nothing,  I  shall  be  forced 
to  break  into  the  house — and  perhaps  kill  some  one.  Come : 
are  you  beautiful  or  not? 

She.  I  .  .  .  wait  a  minute.  Who  are  you?  What  is  your 
name? 
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He.  I  have  no  name:  it  would  be  indiscreet.  .  .  .  Hurry — 
time  is  passing,  and  I  have  other  engagements. 

She.  I — I  wonder  if  you  would  like  to  see  for  yourself  .  .  . 
if  I  am  beautiful  or  not?  ...  I  am  not  a  very  good  judge 
of  myself,  you  understand. 

He.    How  can  I  tell? 

She.    I  have  my  flashlight  .  .  . 

He.    The  very  thing !    Show  me  your  face. 

She.    No,  I  must  see  yours  first.  .  .  .  Come  closer. 

He.    Do  you  think  you're  trapping  me  ? 

She.  Cowar,d !  O?  course  not.  Let  me  look.  Put  on  your 
own  light  too.  .".  .  Please?  {He  turns  his  light  on  his 
own  facet  and  she  directs  hers  there  also.  She  studies  his 
face.)  .  .  .  Oh-h-h-h!  {He  turns  off  the  light.)  ...  Let 
me  look  once  more ! 

He  {complying).    Are  you  satisfied? 

She.    Not  yet — wait  .  .  .  Are  you  married? 

He.    I  am  not — God  be  praised ! 

She.    What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

He.    Nothing — go  on. 

She.    Are  you  a  good  man? 

He.  Good?  .  .  .  A  burglar?  But  I  believe  I'm  a  man  of 
honor :  I  make  a  great  point  of  that. 

She.    Are  you  .  .  .  poor,  or  rich? 

He.  Oh,  rich — fabulously  so.  {Carelessly.)  I  have  several 
fine  establishments — town  and  country.  .  .  .  And  inciden- 
tally, I  am  a  gentleman,  with  the  blood  of  French  marquises 
and  Irish  kings  in  my  veins. 

She.    Oh!  ...  Do  you  mean  it? 

He.  Of  course  I  mean  it.  .  .  .  But  why  don't  you  hurry?  I 
can't  stand  here  all  night,  you  know. 

She.    Come  closer  again — please. 

He.     I'm  as  close  as  I  can  get. 

She.    Well  then,  look  here :  see  for  yourself. 

{She  turns  her  light  on  her  own  face;  he  turns  his,  also.) 

He.  Oh!  I  am  blinded!  No,  don't  turn  it  off — I  didn't 
mean  that! 
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She.  But  I  can't  waste  my  precious  light.  (She  shuts  it  of.) 
Now,  are  you  satisfied?  ...  I  mean,  that  I — that  I  must 
come  down  ? 

He.  Yes — by  all  the  gods!  Go  and  get  Cousin  Joseph  and 
the  jewels ! 

She.  Well,  I'll  warn  you  that — Joseph — may  kill  you  at 
sight,  anyway.    He's  a  very  jealous  man! 

He.  Jealous!  Well,  I'd  like  to  see  him  try!  Go  and  get 
him — I  command  you ! 

She  (searchingly).    .  .  .  Are  you  ever  lonely? 

He.  Lonely  ? — Lonely  ?  Why,  I  think  I  shall  die  of  it,  some- 
times! .  .  .  Coming? 

She.  Yes — I'm  coming!  But  you  must  wait  a  bit,  very 
patiently.  Joseph  must  have  time  to  put  on  his  dressing 
gown,  you  know.  I  am  dressed;  but  I  must  get  the  jewels 
together — I  know  the  combination  of  Grandfather's  safe. 
.  .  .  You  are  quite  sure  you  can't  be  kind-hearted  and  go 
away  without  them? 

He.     Quite  sure.     I  mean  to  have  them. 

She.    Then  stay  where  you  are. 

He.    But  how  shall  I  know  that  you  will  really  come  ? 

She.  I  will  tell  you.  When  I  go  in,  you  begin  to  count  ten, 
very  slowly,  like  this :  one — two — three — four — and  so 
on.  If  I  am  not  down  there  by  the  time  you  utter  ten, 
I  give  you  permission  to  shoot  the  door  in,  and  plunder  the 
house  as  you  will.  Only,  please  count  very,  very  slowly ! 
Now  I'm  ready  to  start — be  ready — I'm  going — I'm  gone  ! 
(She  disappears.    He  stands  a  few  moments,  thinking.) 

He.  .  .  .  Oh,  here — I  forgot!  One.  .  .  .  What  a  woman! 
.  .  .  Two.  ...  I  wonder  if  she  will  come !  .  .  .  A  pearl — 
a  ruby !  .  .  .  Oh !  Three.  .  .  .  But — that  handsome  cousin 
.  .  .  Four.  ...  I  don't  suppose  she  .  .  .  Five.  .  .  .  Oh,  the 
Devil!  .  .  .  Six!  .  .  .  Seven.  .  .  .  Eight.  .  .  .  a  .  .  .  Nine. 
.  .  .   (He  sighs  hopelessly.)   .  .  .   Ten! 

(But  as  he  utters  "Ten"  she  opens  the  door  beside  him  and 
stands  there,  wrapped  in  a  heavy  cloak  with  a  hood,  and 
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carrying  a  strong  jewel  box  in  her  arms.     He  starts  for- 
ward, but  she  puts  out  her  hand.) 

She.  No — don't  come  near  me  yet.  I  must  tell  you  something 
first. 

He.    Where  is  your  precious  Cousin  Joseph  ? 

She.  He — he  isn't  with  me.  I  didn't  wake  him.  I  was  lying 
to  you.  Cousin  Joseph's  too  old  and  decrepit  to  fight,  and 
moreover,  he's  an  ugly  old  beast — almost  as  ugly  as  Grand- 
father. They  do  nothing  but  gamble  and  drink  together, 
and  they're  making  life  perfectly  miserable  for  me  here, 
because  they're  nagging  me  all  the  time  to  marry  Cousin 
Joseph.    Oh,  Burglar  dear,  I  am  so  miserable  and  unhappy ! 

He.    Then 

She.  No,  don't  speak  yet — let  me  finish.  Do  you  know  that 
I  am  still  young  enough  to  be  romantic  ?  I  want  love — real 
love ;  and  adventure  and  romance.  And  my  ideal  hero 
has  long  been — Arsene  Lupin!  Tell  me — are  you  anything 
like  him  *? 

He.  Madam  .  .  .  I  am — Arsene  Lupin.  (She  utters  a  stifled 
scream.)     At  your  service,  body  and  soul — forever! 

She.  Oh!  Is  this  true*?  .  .  .  Then  take  me!  Here  are  the 
rubies,  the  pearls — and  every  other  jewel  I  could  pick  up! 
I  am  ready — I  am  yours ! 

(She  holds  out  her  arms  with  the  box.    He  springs  for* 
ward  and  folds  her — and  it — in  his  own  arms.) 

He.  You  are  the  most  priceless  jewel!  Are  you  willing  to 
take  me  *?    You  don't  know  me. 

She.  I  know  enough — and  anything  is  better  than  this  life! 
Quick — if  you  want  me !  Take  me  on  with  you  to  Paris — 
you  can  buy  me  whatever  I  need  there :  clothes — everything ! 

He.  //  /  want  you!  I'll  go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  with 
you.     I'll  reform — I'll  give  up  burgling  forever! 

She  (drawing  back).  Then  I  won't  go  with  you.  Don't  you 
see  that  I've  become  a  thief  myself?  Do  you  want  to  spoil 
my  romance*? 

He.  Come  on  then,  my  girl — as  far  as  you  like — to  the  guillo- 
tine ! 
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She.  To  the  guillotine!  {They  start  away.)  .  .  .  But  wait 
a  moment:  you  don't  know  my  first  name — you  don't  even 
know  what  to  call  me. 

He.    Never  mind — I'll  find  that  out  in  the  motor.    Hurry ! 

She.  But  oh,  my  hero,  tell  me  first :  do  you  really — oh,  do  you 
really — like  eloping? 

He.    Do  I  really  like  eloping?  .  .  .  Angel,  I  adore  it! 
{They  disappear  quickly  into  the  night.) 
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THE  WEATHERVANE  ELOPES 

The  set  may  be  a  real  garden  with  the  accessories  called  for. 
Or,  if  on  stage,  use  a  shallow  set.  The  back  drop  shows 
trees,  or  is  just  a  cyclorama.  Across  the  back  runs  a  high 
wall,  or  hedge,  broken  at  the  center  with  a  gate.  Hollyhocks 
range  themselves  against  this  wall,  together  with  other  per- 
ennials— larkspur,  etc. 

Upon  a  low  pedestal,  up  Left,  stands  the  Weathervane,  jackie. 
He  is  made  up  to  resemble  a  Cape  Cod  vane:  a  sailor  lad 
with  whirling  paddles.  Two  round  red  spots  adorn  his 
cheeks.  He  looks  gay  and  debonair.  Down  front,  Right, 
stands  the  basin  of  a  fountain.  On  a  pedestal  inside  this 
basin  stands  the  fountain,  dighty.  She  is  dressed  in  a 
short  Greek  tunic  and  holds  a  fish,  with  its  mouth  upright, 
that  being  the  business  end  of  the  fountain.  She  is  whitened 
all  over  as  though  she  were  marble.  When  the  curtain  rises, 
she  and  jackie  stand  facing  each  other.  Andrew  is  old 
and  slow  and  given  to  making  inarticulate  noises.  His 
comedy  arises  from  his  pig-headed  tenacity;  and  his  pathos 
from  his  age  and  his  "belief  in  fairies." 

flora  green  sleeves  is  a  fluttery  little  old  lady  who  still 
wears  picturesque  costumes  and  hanging  garden-hats.  She 
is  the  one  note  of  color  and  should  be  dressed  for  color 
effect.  She  swoops  about  the  garden  like  a  gayly-painted 
butterfly,  being  one  of  those  women  who  enjoy  changing 
their  minds. 

As  the  curtain  rises,  flora  and  Andrew  are  discovered  on, 
their  backs  to  the  audience,  surveying  the  two  little  figures. 
Andrew  has  his  wheelbarrow  and  rake.  The  weather- 
vane  is  whirling  slowly.  Andrew  speaks  with  a  broad 
Swedish  dialect. 
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Flora.     Don't  you  see  what  I  mean,  Andrew? 

Andrew.    Well,  no  m'am,  I  don't  see 

Flora.    No  matter  how  careful  I  am  to  leave  them  set  right 

at  night,  they  are  always  turned  like  this  in  the  morning. 
Andrew.     Like  what,  m'am? 
Flora.     Like  this, — facing  each  other. 
Andrew.     Wall,  I  tank  they  does  it  theirselves,  m'am. 
Flora.    What  do  you  mean, — themselves?    How  could  they? 
Andrew  (stubbornly).    Wall,  I  tank  so. 
Flora.     Nonsense!     It's  because  they're  loose  and  the  wind 

turns  them.    You  don't  fasten  them  down  properly.  Where's 

your  screw-driver? 

Andrew  (feeling  all  his  pockets).    Wall, 1 — I — I — I 

(He  searches  futilely,  making  guttural  noises.) 
Flora    (regarding   jackie).     Anyway \    I    think    I'll   change 

them.     (She  flutters  about,  squinting  this  way  and  that  at 

JACKIE.) 

Andrew  (appalled).     Eh — eh — eh — eh — change  'em? 

Flora.  Yes.  I'm  tired  of  them  as  they  are.  I'd  like  a 
change.     Let  me  see!    Vll — have  you — take  down — Jackie. 

Andrew  (almost  speechless).    Eh — eh — eh — change  Yaackie? 

Floral.  Yes.  You  can  unscrew  him  and  take  him  down,  can't 
you? 

Andrew    (unwillingly).     Y a h,    but — but — I    don't 

see (He  take  of  his  hat  and  wipes  his  head  with  a  red 

bandanna.     Meanwhile  he  makes  inarticulate  noises.) 

Flora  (intrigued  with  her  idea).  We'll  put  him  in  the  kitchen 
garden. 

Andrew.    The  kitchen  garden !    Oh, — m'am — I — I — tank 

Flora.     Let's  try  him,  anyway.     Come  on, — take  him  down. 

Andrew.  Take — Yaackie — down !  (He  feels  of  his  pockets.) 
Eh— eh— eh 

Flora.  What's  the  matter?  Lost  your  tools  again?  An- 
drew is  still  stammering  and  searching.)  I  saw  them  all 
up  by  the  steps  beside  the  lawn-mower.  (He  mutters.) 
You're  so  annoying,  Andrew.  You  always  lose  your  tools 
when  you  don't  want  to  do  what  I  want  you  to  do. 
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Andrew  (still  searching).     Wall — I — don't 

Flora  (impatient).  Of  course  you  don't  but  / — DO.  Come, 
I  suppose  I'll  have  to  find  them  for  you.  (She  goes  off 
right.  Andrew  shakes  his  head  and,  still  feeling  his  various 
pockets,  starts  off,  muttering.  He  takes  his  wheelbarrow 
with  him.) 

Andrew.  Wall — I — I  don't  yoost  get  the  idee  o'  changing 
Yaakie — (He  exits.) 

(During  this  scene,  dighty  remains  immovable.  Jackie 
whirls  his  paddles  slowly  and  thoughtfully.  As  Andrew 
exits,  the  paddles  stop.) 

Jackie.  Well !  What  do  you  know  about  that !  Move  me 
to  the  kitchen  garden! 

Dighty.    What!     You'd  be  glad  to  go? 

Jackie.     Well,  it  would  be  seeing  the  world  a  bit. 

Dighty.  But  what  about  me?  That  would  leave  me  all 
alone. 

Jackie.  Oh,  well !  Maybe  he'll  move  you,  too.  (He  whirls 
happily.)  I've  felt  for  some  time  that  this  place  was  too 
small  to  give  me  a  chance.  Some  day  I'll  be  a  very  im- 
portant person,  Dighty. 

Dighty  (annoyed).     Why  do  you  call  me  "Dighty"? 

Jackie.  Short  for  Aphrodite, — don't  you  know, — the  beau- 
tiful lady  who  came  out  of  the  water. 

Dighty.    But  I'm  not  a  beautiful  lady. 

Jackie.    But  you  are  out  of  water. 

Dighty  (exasperated).  Yes.  A  fountain  without  water! 
Not  a  drop  for  days !     I  want  water. 

Jackie.  And  I  want  the  wind.  Whoo — ee !  I've  heard  that 
there  is  more  wind  in  the  kitchen  garden.  Hoop — la !  (His 
paddles  whirl  gayly.) 

Dighty.     I  believe  you  are  glad  to  go  and  leave  me. 

Jackie.  It  will  be  a  change.  The  hurdy-gurdy  man  comes 
to  the  kitchen  door- sometimes.  They  say  his  monkey  dances. 
(Distant  music.)  Hark!  I  hear  him  now.  That's  hi* 
music.     I'd  like  to  see  the  dance. 

Dighty.     But  I  can  dance,  too. 
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Jackie  (scornfully).  YOU— DANCE!  You— with  your 
feet  screwed  fast  to  that  place  ?     PHOO !     POOH  ! 

Dighty  (beginning  to  sway).  Not  screwed  so  very  tight. 
See!  I  could  get  loose.  My  right  foot  is  loose.  Shall  I 
dance  for  you — shall  I?  (She  dances,  swaying  her  body 
and  using  her  right  foot.)  See,  Jackie!  Do  you  like  it — 
do  you?     (She  continues  to  sway  rather  breathlessly.) 

Jackie  (hardly  looking  and  spinning  his  paddles  boredly). 
Oh — yes,— rather.  (Whirls.)  Still — I'd  like  to  see  the 
monkey  dance.  (The  music  dies  down,  jackie  turns 
toward  it  and  away  from  her.) 

Dighty  (faltering).  Would  you?  (She  stops.)  Oh,  dear! 
It's  no  use — I  can't  please  you. 

Jackie  (listening  to  the  fading  music).  They're  going  away. 
(Whirls  excitedly.)  Gee!  Wish  I  could  see  them!  Wish 
I  could  have  a  little  freedom! 

Dighty.  Oh,  don't — don't  wish  that!  What  should  I  do 
without  you,  Jackie? — What  should  I  do? 

Jackie  (listening).  Hush!  Here  SHE  comes — and  Andrew. 
They  mustn't  know 

Dighty.     Andrew  already  knows. 

Jackie.  Andrew  doesn't  count.  SHE  mustn't  know. 
Freeze,  Dighty — freeze ! 

(They  both  become  set  in  their  original  positions.    Enter 

ANDREW   and   FLORA.) 

Flora.     I  think  it's  a  wonderful  idea.     Yes,  I'm  sure  I  shall 

like  it  better.     Come,  Andrew,  let's  take  him  down. 
Andrew  (stubbornly).     But — m'am — I  don't  see  the  idee  to 

change 

Flora.     Oh!  just  to  change.    I  get  so  tired  of  it — always  the 

same.     Where's  your  screw-driver? 
Andrew   (taking  it  from  his  pocket).     Y-a-h!   but  I  don't 

see 

Flora.      Don't    talk — work.     Where's     the    garden    bench? 

Bring  it  over  here. 

Andrew  (bringing  it).    But  I  don't  see  the  idee  to  change 

Flora    (mounting  the  bench).     Of  course  you  don't.     You 
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never  do.  If  you  were  running  the  world  nothing  would 
ever  change.  Why,  we  wouldn't  even  need  themometers — 
always  the  same  temperature.  Andrew,  you're  a  con- 
servative. 

Andrew.  Yah!  (He's  on  his  knees,  trying  his  screw -driver.) 
This  screw's  rusted  in,  m'am. 

Flora.  You're  not  half  trying.  It's  just  because  you  don't 
approve.     I'm  sure  I  could  do  it.     I'll  get  down  and 

Andrew.  Better  stay  oop,  m'am;  things  looks  different  down 
here. 

Flora.    What  do  you  mean — different? 

Andrew  (glancing  over  his  shoulder  at  dighty,  and  speak- 
ing under  his  breath).  W-a-11,  more  like  yoost  living, 
m'am,  the  Little  Lady  knows. 

Flora.  Don't  be  silly,  Andrew.  If  you  mean  the  fountain, 
it's  absurd.     Of  course,  she's  just  a  fountain. 

Andrew.     Have  you  seen  her  when  the  moon  shines,  m'am? 

Flora.     You  just  imagine  things.     Take  out  that  screw. 

Andrew.     Eh — eh — I  bane  thinking  he'll   fall,  m'am. 

Floral  (steading  jackie).  I'll  hold  him.  Go  on — take  the 
screw  out.  (andrew  works  away,  flora  admires  jackie.) 
Look  at  him !  Isn't  he  the  handsome  little  fellow !  (andrew 
works  away,  flora  bends  to  watch  him,  jackie  winks  at 
dighty,  who  looks  jealous.) 

Andrew.  Y-a-h,  he  ain't  so — bad.  But — I — I — don't  yoost 
see  the  idee  to  be  taking  Yaakie  down.  (He  has  taken 
out  the  screw  and  rises  with  difficulty.) 

Flora.  There !  Now  he's  free.  Let's  lift  him  down.  I'll 
take  this  side  and  you  take  that.  Careful!  (With  many 
little  cries  on  her  part  and  many  grunts  on  the  part  of 
andrew,  they  lift  jackie  down  from  the  pedestal,  flora 
also  jumps  down.)     There!     Now!     I  told  you  we  could. 

Andrew.    Yah !     But  I  don't  yoost  see 

Flora.  Yes  you  do, — you're  just  pretending  you  don't.  We'll 
carry  him  around  to  the  kitchen  garden.  Come  on  !  (  They 
each  take  hold,  Right  and  Left,  flora  on  the  down-stage 
side,  and  carry  him  to  the  Center.) 
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Flora.    Oh!     Oh!     Oh,  my  goodness!     {They  set  him  down, 

still  holding  him.)     He's  too  heavy  for  me.     Let's  rest  a 

minute. 

Andrew.    Y-a-h !     I  tank  he  bane  too  heavy  to 

Flora.    Andrew,  you're  not  playing  fair.    You're  not  carrying 

your  full  share. 

Andrew.    Y-a-h !     I  bane 

Flora.      It's   just   because   you   don't   want   to   change    him. 

You've   got   some   silly   idea    about   not    separating   Jackie 

and 

Andrew  {nodding).    And  the  Little  Lady. 

Flora.     Ridiculous !     I  think  they're  badly  matched,  anyway. 

I'm  going  to  go  measure  the  kitchen  pump.     {She  runs  off 

right.) 
Andrew  {lifting  jackie  on  his  hip).     Lookee,  Little  Feller, 

Old  Andrew  put  you  near   her.      {Sets  him  down   by   the 

fountain  with  many  grunts.)     Now!  measure  that  kitchen 

pump !      I  bat'che  he  bane   too  small.     Old  Andrew   feex 

heem.     {He  dodders  out.) 
Dighty.     Oh,  Jackie !     Just  think  of  having  you  right  here — 

close  to  me  !    Why,  I  can  almost  touch  you.     (  Tries  to  with 

the  fish.) 
Jackie    {bending   away   in    disgust).      Cut   it   out,    Dighty! 

Think  I  want  your  old  fish? 
Dighty.     What's  the  matter? 

Jackie.     I'm  all  racked  to  pieces  with  their  rough  handling. 
Dighty.     If  I  could  only  keep  you  here — always ! 
Jackie  {oblivious  to  her).     Did  you  hear  what  they  said? — 

The  kitchen  PUMP ! 

Dighty.     What's   the  matter  with  the  kitchen  pump? 
Jackie.     The  kitchen  pump,  indeed!    That's  no  career  at  all. 

I  want  to  be  up — where  the  wind  blows. 
Dighty.     It's  a  shame  to  hide  your  wonderful  talents,  Jackie. 

I  wish  I  could  help  you. 
Jackie  {struck  with  an  idea).    I  say, — let's  elope — run  away! 
Dighty.     Run  away  ?     Oh  !  how  could  we  ? 
Jackie.     Well,  why  not?     I'm  free  and  you've  got  only  one 
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foot  fastened.    You  could  get  away  if  you  tried.    Come  on, 

—let's ! 
Dighty.     But  how?     What  must  I  do? 
Jackie.    See  if  you  can't  tip  forward.     (She  tries ',  and  finally 

tips  violently  forward.) 
Dighty.    O — ooooooh !     I'm  going  to  fall. 
Jackie.     Don't  you  do  it.     Gee !  but  women  are  a  nuisance ! 

Lift  yourself  a  little — see,  like  this.     (He  tries  to  show  her 

how  and  gets  in  a  much  worse  position  than  she.    However, 

as  he  is  up-stage  from  her,  she  cannot  see  him.) 
Dighty  (trying  to  obey  orders).     I'm  sorry  to  be  so  stupid. 

Of  course,  you're  so  wonderful,  you  know  how  to  do  it — 

to  do  everything. 
Jackie  (struggling  futilely).     Of  course — (Jerks.)     I — I've 

had — (Jerks.) — had  a  lot — (Jerks.) —  of  experience. 
Dighty   (struggling).     Oh!   (Pause.)     Have  you  had  a  lot 

of  experience  eloping,  Jackie? 
Jackie.    Well, — no.     (Jerks.)     Confound  it !     (He  is  having 

no  luck  at  all.) 
Dighty  (who  is  rising  by  gentle  jerks).    Oh,  yes!    I  see  what 

you  mean.     Just  little  jerks — that's  it.     (She  is  partly  up.) 
Jackie     (bent  double,  twists  his  head  and  looks  up  at  her. 

Then  he  tries  her  method  and  finds  it  successful.    He  starts 

up  piecemeal).    Y-e-s-er-that's  what  I  mean. 
Dighty  (laughing  as  she  makes  it).    Oh!    I'm  doing  it.     I'm 

glad  you  were  here  to  help  me,  Jackie. 
Jackie  (finally  up  by  following  her).    I  told  you  you  could. — 

See !     I  told  you  so.     (He  whirls  his  paddles  proudly.) 
Dighty.     You're  wonderful,  Jackie.     I  wish  we  could  stay 

just  as  we  are. 
Jackie.    Stay  here  ?    Never !     I  want  to  go  to  sea. 
Dighty.     Go  to   sea?     I  don't   want  to  go   to  sea.     Why 

should  we  go  to  sea? 
Jackie.     Gee!     Because  I'm  a  sailor.     What's  the  good  of 

being  a  sailor  if  you  can't  go  to  sea? 
Dighty  (looking  him  over).    A  sailor?    Oh!  is  that  the  reason 

you  wear  such  funny  clothes.     (Giggles.) 
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Jackie  {with  dignity).    Funny?     These  clothes?     What's  so 

funny  about  them? 

Dighty.     Well — {Giggles.) — those  trousers 

Jackie  {indignant).     Well,  what's  wrong  with  them? 

Dighty  {demurely).     So  wide — in  the  wrong  place. 

Jackie  {looking  her  over).    Anyway  it's  better  than  wearing 

a  sheet. 
Dighty.     Who's  wearing  a  sheet? 
Jackie.     What's  that  thing  you've  got  on? 
Dighty  {indignant  in  her  turn).    This,  sir,  is  a  Grecian  tunic. 
Jackie.     Well,  tunic  or  sheet,  it's  not  much  to  elope  in. 
Dighty.     But  where  do  we  elope  to?    We've  not  decided. 
Jackie.     I've  decided — we're  going  to  sea. 
Dighty.    The  sea,  indeed !     I  want  a  hillside — 
Jackie.    A  hillside! — No  breeze  at  all.     I'd  stifle.  {Whirls.) 

No,  I  tell  you,  the  sea. 
Dighty.     But  think!     How  sweet! — a  hillside — a  cottage — 

chickens — a  cow — pigs — and  six  children, — all  twins  ! 
Jackie.    Six  children  ?    That's  not  twins — that's  a  sextette. 
Dighty  {firmly).    Anyway,  I  want  them. 
Jackie.     That's  rediculious. 

Dighty.     Well,  then, — I  won't  go — I  won't  go  at  all. 
Jackie.     All  right — don't.     You  stay  right  here  and  spout. 

Vm  going.     I'll  have  a  sloop-rigged  boat.    We'll  go  zipping 

through   the   water.     The    foam   will   come   up    like   great 

white  teeth 

Dighty.     No — no!     I'm  afraid. 

Jackie  {in  disgust).     Aw,  what's  the  use!     Spoil  sport!     No 

ambition.     You   care   nothing   about   discovering   the   Pole, 

or  Pirates,  or  any  real  adventure. 
Dighty.     No,  I  don't.    What  good  is  a  Pole  to  me, — or  even  a 

Pirate? 
Jackie.     Aw,  gee !     You  might  at  least  let  me  have  a  Pirate. 
Dighty.     See  !    You  don't  love  me.     {She  weeps.) 
Jackie  {exasperated).    Not  love  you? 
Dighty.     No,  you  don't. 
Jackie.     Then   why   am   I   bothering   with   you   on   a   boat? 
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I  want  to  go — freely,  just  as  the  wind  blows — and  blows — 
and  blows.    I  want  to  be  on  the  move. 
Dighty.    Yes,  I  know — in  a  boat ;  moving — up  and  down — up 

and  down.    Oh  !  {Shudders.) 
Jackie   {grinning).     Sea-sick?     That's  nothing.     Vm  never 

sea-sick.     Can't  you  stand  a  little  change 

Dighty.     Inconvenience  ?     Sea-sickness  ? 

Jackie.    You're  selfish  to  let  a  little  thing  like  that  interfere 

with  my  life's  work. 
Dighty.     Sailing  a  boat  a  life's  work? — Just  hanging  onto  a 

rope ? 

Jackie.     It  suits  me — I've  chosen  it. 

Dighty.    And  how  about  my  life's  work? 

Jackie.     Eh!  what?     {Grins  derisively.)     What's  your  life's 

work,  I'd  like  to  know? 
Dighty.    Well,  for  one  thing, — the  sextette. 
Jackie.    That's  not  one  thing — that's  six.    Well,  are  we  elop- 
ing or  aren't  we? 
Dighty.     Yes,  yes,  we  must  go, — but — do  you  insist  on  the 

canoe  ? 
Jackie   {shouting).     Canoe!     My  beautiful  sloop  a  canoe! 

Woman,  life  is  wasted  on  you. 
Dighty.     Hark!     Here  comes  Andrew.     He  likes  me  just  as 

I  am.     Freeze,  Jackie.      {They   "freeze."     Enter  Andrew 

and  flora.     She  carries  a  yardstick.     He  mops  his  brow 

with  his  red  bandanna.) 
Flora.     It  won't  do.     I've  measured  the  pump — it's  not  big 

enough.    It  won't  "do. 
Andrew  {disgusted).    Naw!  'course  it  won't  do  at  all,  m'am. 

Anyhow,  I — I  don't  yoost  see  the  idee 

Flora    {looking  off  right).     There's   the   peak  of  the  barn 

roof. 
Andrew.    The  ladder  bane  too  short,  m'am. 
Flora.    Or  the  grape-arbor  ? 
Andrew   {more  disgusted).     NAW!     What's   the  idee — up 

where  the  vines  stop  him  from  blowing  'round? 
Flora.     Then  where  would  you  suggest,  Andrew? 
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Andrew  {steadfastly).    Where  he  were  before,  m'ara;  on  the 

post.     {Indicates  the  pedestal.) 
Flora.     I  might  know  you'd  be  against  change.     I'm  so  tired 

of  the  same  things  the  same  way.     Perhaps  I  could  change 

the  fountain.     {She  goes  over  to  it.) 
Andrew  {tenderly).    I  tank  she  bane  purtty,  m'am. 
Flora  {with  disfavor).     I've  a  good  mind  to  have  you  smash 

her  up  and  get  a  new  one. 
Andrew   {horrified).     Smash  up   Little  Lady!     Oh,   m'am! 

don't!    In  garden,  old  friend  banc  best. 
Flora.    But  she's  so  commonplace.    Why,  there  are  hundreds 

just  like  her. 
Andrew.     I  tank  she  bane  purtty.     Little  Feller  tank  so  too. 

See,  I  fix  her.     {He  gets  a  spray  of  flowers  and  goes  to 

DIGHTY.) 

Flora.  If  we  keep  her,  you  must  get  the  water  working. 
I  won't  have  a  fountain  without  water. 

Andrew  {who  has  finished  adjusting  the  spray  in  dighty's 
hair  and  is  standing  back  to  admire  her).  Y-a-h!  that 
water — I  feex  heem.  Purtty  Little  Lady!  {He  grins 
sheepishly.) 

Flora.     What  in  the  world  are  you  doing? 

Andrew.  I  bane  feexing  her  purtty,  m'am.  I  do  it  often. 
The  Little  Feller — he  like  her  so. 

Flora.     Andrew,  you're  an  old  sentimentalist. 

Andrew.     Yah?     Mebbe  so. 

Flora.  Come,  now,  get  practical.  I've  got  to  change  some- 
thing. Why  not  move  Jackie's  pedestal  to  here?  {Indicat- 
ing  a  spot  lower  left  front.) 

Andrew  {considering).  But  I — I  don't  yoost  get  the  idee  to 
move 

Flora  {briskly).  Come,  let's  measure.  {She  and  Andrew 
go  up  to  the  pedestal  and  try  to  pry  it  loose.  Their  backs 
are  to  the  audience  and  the  fountain,  dighty  leans  cau- 
tiously toward  jackie.) 

Dighty.     Oh !  Jackie,  did  you  hear  ?    Smash  me  up! 

Jackie  {whirling  one  paddle  back  of  her  like  a  protecting  arm 
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and  leaning  toward  her).  Don't  worry,  Dighty,  Andrew 
won't  let  her  do  it, — you'll  see.  (  They  whisper  and  pantom- 
ime secretly,  watching  the  other  pair.) 

Flora  {to  Andrew).  There!  You  see  it  is  possible  to 
move  it.  Now  let's  measure  down  to  here.  {She  goes  and 
stands  at  the  point  before  indicated,  her  back  to  the  au- 
dience. Andrew  measures  with  the  yard-stick  down  to 
where  her  toe  points.  He  counts, — "Wan — two— three — w 
etc.) 

Andrew.    But  I  don't  see 

Floral  {studying  off  left).  It  does  throw  it  wrong  with  the 
arbor,  doesn't  it? 

Andrew.     Y-a-h!     I — er — er {They  gradually  go  out 

to  Left,  Andrew  still  trying  to  be  articulate,  but  unsuc- 
cessful.) 

{Meanwhile,  dighty  to  jackie:) 

Dighty.    But  if  they  separate  us,  I'd  just  as  soon  be  smashed. 

Jackie.    Buck  up  !    We'll  elope  still. 

Dighty.    Oh !  do  you  think  so  ? 

Jackie.  Yes.  See !  They've  gone  for  a  minute.  This  is  our 
chance, — our  last  chance.  Listen !  There's  the  wind.  He's 
my  friend, — he'll  help.     {He  whirls.) 

Dighty.     But  I'm  afraid. 

Jackie  {whirling  fast  and  faster).    Go  on!    Let  him  tip  you. 

Dighty.     I'm  afraid  to  tip  forward  again. 

Jackie.  Then  tip  back.  {She  does.)  More  yet.  {She 
does.)     More — more!     {She  tips  far  back.) 

Dighty.     Oh — oh,  I'm  afraid! 

Jackie  {as  his  paddles  whirl  him  over).  Don't  be  afraid! 
It's  our  only  chance — our  last  chance.  {Whirls.)  Here's 
the  wind.  Let  go!  Let  go!  He'll  let  you  down — just — 
let — go !     (jackie  hangs  limp,  doubled  together.) 

Dighty  {her  face  to  heaven).  Oh,  Jackie,  dear!  This  is  the 
worst  of  all.    Do  help  me! 

Jackie  {trying  to  get  up).  Yes,  yes, — in  a  minute.  {He  tries 
f  utile  ly.) 

Dighty.    But  I  can't  wait ;  my  neck  is  breaking — please ! 
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Jackie  {frantic  struggles).    If  I — only — could — get  free! 
Dighty.    Free?    But  of  course  you  are  free, — you're  so  won- 
derful.    Nothing  could  stop  you. 
Jackie.     I'm — stuck — too. 
Dighty.    I  don't  believe  it.    You're  just  trying  to  go  without 

me.    (A  silence  while  jackie  struggles  helplessly  to  get  up.) 

Good-by,   then!      I — I   hope — you'll   like — the   sea,   Jackie. 

{Her  voice  breaks.)     Good-by! 
Jackie  {he  makes  a  frantic  effort  and  fails).    Hump!  think 

I'd  go  off  and  leave  you? 
Dighty  {joyfully).  No? 
Jackie  {a  last  desperate  effort,  then  a  flop  of  despair).    NO. 

Never!     Not  if  I  never  see  the  sea. 
Dighty.     Oh!  do  you  mean  it — do  you — do  you!     You'll 

stay? 
Jackie  {after  a  final  futile  flop).     Yes,  Dighty,  I'll  stay. 
Dighty.     Oh  !  I'm  so  happy  !     Hark !     They're  coming  back. 

I  love  you,  Jackie,      (flora  enters  followed  by  andrew.) 
Flora.     Oh,  well !  you  always  have  your  own  way.     I  don't 

know  why  I  ever  try.    Where  shall  we  put  him,  then? 
Andrew  {satisfied).     Back  on  the  post,  m'am.     Shall  I  put 

heem  back,  m'am? 
Flora.     Yes.     You  see,  you  can  lift  him  alone  when  you 

want  to. 
Andrew     {going    toward    jackie).      Y-a-h!      I    tank 

He  stops  and  gazes  at  the  two  figures.)     Look,  m'am,  the 

wind  bane  blowing  'em  over,  m'am. 
Flora.    I  should  think  so.    Hurry  and  fix  them  right.    {Music 

off.)     Hark !     There's  the  hurdy-gurdy  man.     {She  goes  up 

to  the  gate  and  looks  off.) 
Andrew.    {Carrying  jackie  to  the  pedestal  and  placing  him). 

Come  on,  Little  Feller!     Come  on  over  here  where  you  can 

see  the  Little  Lady.     {He  kneels  to  fix  the  screws.) 
Flora.     There !    I  see  him.    It  is  the  hurdy-gurdy  man,  and  he 

has    his    monkey.     He's    dancing,    Andrew,    he's    dancing. 

(jackie  whirls  excitedly.) 
Andrew  {busy  screwing).     Yah. 
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Flora.  And  holding  out  his  cup,  begging — begging  for  the 
things  he  thinks  he  wants.  Poor  little  fellow,  I'm  going 
to  invite  them  in.     {She  exits.) 

(andrew,  on  his  knees  before  jackie,  looks  up  at  him.) 

Andrew.  Things  he  tank  he  want,  eh,  Little  Feller?  Every- 
body so,  eh  ?  See,  here !  I  tank  you  bane  lucky.  ( Turns 
him  facing  dighty.)  So!  now  you  see  HER.  Ain't  she 
purtty?  Now!  You  tell  'bout  wind — let  other  feller  be 
big  fool.  {The  music  draws  near,  andrew  goes  to 
dighty.)  Little  Lady,  Old  Andrew  feex  you,  too.  {He 
adjusts  her  wreath,  (dighty  smiles  across  at  jackie.)  Now 
screws.  {He  adjusts.)  Now  water — silver  vail  of  water — 
so  purtty.     You  wait.     {He  hobbles  happily  off.) 

Dighty  {shyly).    Jackie? 

Jackie.    Yes,  Dighty? 

Dighty.  I'm  sorry  about  the  sloop.  I — I  think  it  would  have 
been  lovely. 

Jackie.  That's  all  right,  Dighty ;  I'm  sorry  I  was  mean  about 
the  hillside. 

Dighty.    But  now — it's  just  a  beautiful  dream. 

Jackie.     I  guess  that's  all  it  ever  had  a  chance  to  be. 

Dighty.  But  Andrew's  left  me  facing  you.  I'm  as  happy 
as  though  we  had  eloped. 

Jackie.    After  all  I — I'm  not  so  very  wonderful. 

Dighty.     I  think  you  are.  {Music  nearer.) 

Jackie.  Well,  that's  what  counts  most.  Hark!  She's  really 
bringing  them  here.    I  shall  see  the  monkey  dance. 

Dighty.  I'm  going  to  be  a  real  fountain,  he  said, — "a  veil 
of  silver  water."  Oh!  My  fish— it  trembles!  He's  turn- 
ing the  water  on.  Here  comes  the  water!  {She  holds  her 
fish  expectantly.) 

Jackie  {whirling  madly).  Here  comes  the  wind.  Hi!  Hoop- 
la!   {He  whirls.) 

quick  curtain 
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The  Setting — The  bedroom  of  Adam  and  Mary  Camp- 
bell is  a  large  homely  old  room  where  for  more  than  twenty 
years  these  two  have  slept  and  reared  a  family.  A  door 
in  the  left  wall  leads  toward  the  kitchen  and  back  porch, 
while  another  directly  opposite  on  the  right  gives  to  the 
rest  of  the  house. 

A  plain  square  fireplace  with  a  broad  mantel  shelf  is  in  the 
center  of  the  rear  wall.  To  the  right  of  it  is  a  large  old- 
fashioned  bed  and  to  the  left  a  bureau.  Down-stage  on 
the  left  against  the  wall  is  a  big  roll-top  desk  and  chair. 
Around  the  room  are  arranged  several  chairs,  including  a 
patent  rocker  by  the  fireplace,  for  "Mamas  room"  has  always 
been  "office"  and  general  center  of  the  Campbell  household 
from  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  ten  at  night. 

A  florid  patent  medicine  calendar — the  kind  that  prophesies 
the  weather  every  day  for  a  year — hangs  by  the  fireplace 
and  in  the  center  of  the  mantel  shelf  a  cheap  square  clock 
swings  its  pendulum  in  a  wheezy,  brassy  sound.  The  other 
furnishings  of  the  room  are  plain  but  respectable,  such  as 
might  be  found  in  ten  thousand  thrifty  farmhouses  between 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Mason-Dixon  line. 

As  the  curtain  rises,  mary  campbell  enters  briskly  from  the 
right  in  a  gingham  housedress  and  apron.  In  her  hand  she 
carries  some  string.  She  goes  over  to  the  bed  and,  making 
sure  no  one  is  coming,  she  dives  down  and  draws  out  a  size- 
able pasteboard  box  and  places  it  on  the  bed.  She  begins 
rapidly  to  tie  up  the  box  when  she  hears  some  one  coming 
and  quickly  shoves  the  box  under  the  bed  again,  handling 
it  carefully,  as  though  it  contained  something  very  fragile. 
She  has  hardly  hidden  it  when  gramma  holden  enters  in 
a  state  of  suspicious  excitement. 
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Gramma.  What  does  that  Willie  Black  want  out  there, 
Mary? 

Mary  {with  patience  but  a  little  wearily).  It's  all  right, 
Mama.     He  stopped  to  do  something  for  me. 

Gramma.     I  know.     I  know.    An'  it  ain't  right. 

Mary.     Now,  Mama 

Gramma.     I've  a  good  mind  to  tell  Adam,  I  have. 

Mary.  No,  you're  not  going  to  tell  Adam.  {She  gets  out  the 
box  carefully  again  and  begins  to  finish  tying  it  up.) 

Gramma.  Well,  he'll  find  out,  and  maybe  he'll  blame  me 
for  not  telling  him. 

Mary.  He  won't  blame  you.  .  .  .  Have  you  finished  string- 
ing those  beans? 

Gramma.     No. 

Mary.  If  we're  going  to  have  them  for  dinner  this  noon, 
you'll   have   to   hurry   with   'em. 

Gramma  {looking  at  the  box).  Deceivin'  your  husband  like 
that.  It  ain't  right.  {She  goes  out  by  the  right,  shaking  her 
head  mournfully,  mary  looks  after  her,  sighs,  and  then 
begins  to  finish  doing  up  the  package  with  renewed  energy. 
She  has  hardly  finished  when  gramma  enters  again.) 

Gramma  {enjoying  telling  the  unpleasant  news).  Yonder 
comes  Adam  up  to  the  house. 

Mary  {glancing  at  the  clock).  Adam?  It's  not  near  dinner 
time. 

Gramma.  He's  acomin'  through  the  orchard  an'  he's  got  a 
feller  with  him. 

Mary  {thinking  quickly).      Send  Willie  Black  in  here,  Mama. 

Gramma  {as  she  goes  out).  You  ought  not  to  be  doing  it, 
Mary. 

mary  gives  the  finishing  touches  to  the  package  and  goes 
to  the  door  to  meet  willie.) 

Mary  {at  the  right  door).  Right  in  here,  Willie.  {She  goes 
over  to  the  bed  and  picks  up  the  package  and  hands  it  to 
willie  as  he  comes  in  through  the  right  door.)  Here  you 
are.    You'll  be  careful  not  jostle  'em,  won't  you? 

Willie.     Yes,  Ma'am. 
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Mary.  'Cause  last  time,  Mr.  Agnew  said—  {Remembering.) 
Oh,  I  haven't  paid  you. 

Willie.     No,  Ma'am. 

Mary  {goes  over  to  the  clock  and  takes  out  of  it  a  small 
change  purse.  As  she  opens  it  she  speaks  trying  to  calcu- 
late). Les  see.  It  was  twenty-five  cents  for  last  time  and 
twenty-five  cents  for  today.  That  makes  fifty  cents, 
doesn't  it? 

Willie.     Yes,  Ma'am. 

Mary.     Is  that  right*? 

Willie.     Yes'm. 

{She  puts  the  purse  back  in  the  clock  and  brings  the  money 
over  to  Willie.) 

Mary  {thoughtfully).  Oh,  Willie,  you  wouldn't  mind  going 
out  this  way,  would  you?  {She  leads  him  across  the  room 
and  out  by  the  left  door.  She  pauses  at  the  door  and  directs 
him  beyond.)  Right  out  that  door  onto  the  porch.  That's 
right.  {She  closes  the  left  door,  comes  back  to  the  bed  and 
is  picking  up  the  string  to  put  on  top  of  the  desk,  when  the 
left  door  opens  and  Janey  enters  in  a  light-colored  summer 
dress.) 

Janey.     Who  was  that  just  went  out  the  side  door? 

Mary  {going  to  desk  with  newspaper).     Willie  Black. 

Janey  {idly).     What'd  he  want? 

Mary  {evadingly).     He  didn't  want  anything  of  you. 

Janey  {coming  over  to  her  mother  to  fix  her  whole  attention). 
Mother,  have  you  asked  papa,  yet? 

Mary.     Yes,  Janey. 

Janey  {eagerly).    Well,  did  he  say  I  could  go? 

Mary.  He  didn't  think  it's  practical,  Janey.  (janey's  face 
begins  to  cloud.)  That  excursion  to  Mammoth  Cave  would 
cost  you  at  least  forty  dollars  time  you  got  through.  The 
railroad  fare  isn't  half  of  it,  you  know.  Your  papa  don't 
think  it's  worth  it. 

Janey.  He  don't  think  it's  worth  it.  He's  not  going.  Sarah 
and  Ellen  Pratt  are  going  and  Luella  Jason  and 

Mary   {soothingly).     He's  got  to  put  a  new  tank  down  at 
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the  barn  this  month,  Janey;  that  old  one's  clear  rusted  out 
and  they  can't  fix  it.     That'll  cost 

Janey.  Every  time  anybody  wants  to  do  anything  around 
here,  he's  got  to  spend  money  on  his  old  farm.  I'm  going 
to  town  and  get  me  a  job,  that's  what  I'm  going  to  do. 

Gramma  (as  she  enters  from  the  right).  Adam's  bringing 
Clay  Jason  with  him. 

(The  name  has  an  electric  effect  on  janey.) 

Janey  (bursting  out).  Clay  Jason!  Is  he  outside? 
(gramma  nods.)  Aw,  Mama,  don't  let  papa  bring  Clay  in 
the  back  way.  Papa'd  just  as  soon  bring  him  right  here 
into  the  bedroom  and  everything. 

Gramma  (looking  back  through  the  door).  He's  already 
bringin'  him. 

Janey  (almost  ringing  her  hands).  Oh,  my  goodness.  (She 
looks  about  and  suddenly  runs  out  by  the  left  door.) 

Gramma  (ready  to  be  scandalized).  What's  the  matter  with 
her,  Mary? 

Mary  (as  though  it  ought  to  be  clear).  Why,  Clay's  her 
beau,  Mama. 

Gramma.  Why  can't  her  daddy  bring  Clay  Jason  into  the 
house  if  he  wants  to,  Yd  like  to  know.  Don't  nothin'  satisfy 
Janey?  (She  starts  out  after  janey  as  though  she  wanted 
to  find  out  more.)  In  my  day  a  girl  didn't — (She  exits  talk- 
ing to  herself.  As  she  goes  out,  adam's  voice  is  heard  off- 
stage to  the  right  coming  in.) 

Adam.  I  think  I'll  plough  up  that  meadow  and  try  some 
red  clover  there.  (He  pauses  at  the  door  for  clay  to  precede 
him  into  the  room.)     Go  in  Clay. 

Mary  (nodding  pleasantly).  Good  morning,  Clay.  How's 
everybody  up  at  your  place? 

Clay.     They're  purty  good,  Mis  Campbell. 

Adam.  Mary,  where  are  those  figures  you  made  out  last  fall 
about  installing  those  electric  lights? 

Mary.     You  mean  what  I  figured  out  it  cost  us? 

Adam.     Yes. 
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Mary  (as  she  starts  to  the  desk).  Why,  they're  right  here 
in  your  desk.     I'll  get  'em. 

Clay.  We  was  kinder  thinkin'  a  little  mite  about  puttin'  in 
a  set  up  ourself,  Mis  Campbell,  up  at  our  place.  I  was 
askin'  Mr.  Campbell  and  he  said 

Mary  (finding  the  paper).  Here  it  is.  (Handing  it  to  adam.) 
Is  that  what  you  want? 

(adam  looks  at  it  rather  helplessly.) 

Adam.    It's  your  writin' ;  you  better  ex  plain  it  to  him. 

Mary  (taking  back  the  paper  and  laughing  deprecatingly). 
Well,  there  ain't  much  to  explain.  (Almost  apologetically 
to  clay.)  I  just  sort  of  keep  books  for  Mr.  Campbell  .  .  . 
(Showing  the  paper  to  clay.)  You  see  here  I  put  down 
what  all  the  things  cost,  wires,  globes,  batteries — all  we  had 

to  buy  and  here 

(Janey  enters  from  the  left.    She  has  "spruced  up"  and 
thrown  a  bright-colored  scarf  around  her  shoulders.) 

Janey  (with  feigned  surprise  at  finding  him  there.)  Why 
hello,  Clay ! 

Clay  (becoming  conscious  only  of  janey's  presence  and  for- 
getting all  about  electric  figures).     Howdy,  Janey. 

(gramma  holden  enters  from  the  left,  behind  janey.) 

Janey  (to  clay).  I  didn't  know  you  were  here,  (gramma 
holden  stares  at  her  in  outraged  amazement.)  I'll  bet 
papa  brought  you  in  the  back  door? 

Clay.     Aw,  that  didn't  matter. 

Janey  (exasperated  under  her  lightness).  We  just  as  well 
have  the  front  door  nailed  up.  {Suddenly.)  Oh,  say, 
Clay,  those  snapshots  we  took  last  Sunday  came  back  in 
the  mail  this  morning.     Would  you  like  to  see  them? 

Clay  (enthusiastically).  Yeah.  Did  the  one  I  took  of  you 
on  the  stump  come  out? 

Janey  (laughingly).  You  ought  to  see  it.  It's  a  sight! 
They're  right  in  here.  (Motioning  him.)  Come  on,  I'll  get 
'em  and  show  them  to  you.  (She  draws  him  by  the  arm 
and  so  takes  possession  of  him  that  he  forgets  to  apologize 
for  leaving  as  he  goes  out.) 
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Adam  {irritated  at  the  interruption).    Wait  a  minute,  Janey. 

Your   mama   was   showing   Clay   something. 
Janey  {pushing  clay  on  through  the  door).     Go  on.     {To 

her  father.)  I  won't  keep  him  long.     He  can  come  back. 

Go  on,  Clay.    {She  exits.) 
Adam    {disgusted).     Objectin'    to  comin'   in    the   back   door. 

Her  manners  belong  out  in  the  barn.    Why  don't  you  teach 

her  some,  Mary? 
Mary  {calming  him).     Well,  she  didn't  mean  anything,  Papa. 
Gramma   {indignantly).     Did  you  hear  her  telling  him  she 

didn't  know  he  was  here,  and  her  after  running  out  to  primp 

and  put  on  that  shawl  before  she  could  even  see  him? 
Adam   {with  lofty  importance).     Well,  I've  got  to  get  back 

to  the  field.     I  can't  wait  for  Janey  to  get  through  showin' 

snapshots. 
Gramma   {like  a  prophet  of  evil).     You'd  better  wait  .  .  . 

Something's  happened  down  at  Frank's. 
Adam  {turning).     Something  happened  down  at  Frank's? 
Mary.     Why,  how  do  you  know? 
Gramma.     I  saw  him  through  the  window  just  now,  riding 

up  from  the  gate.     He  wouldn't  have  cut  loose  work  this 

time  of  day  unless  something  had  happened. 
Mary    {her  first   alarm   giving   away   to   impatience).     Oh, 

Mama. 

(frank  comes  in  deliberately  from  the  right.  He  is  dressed 

in  respectable  working  clothes  of  a  farmer  and  carries  his 

hat  in  his  hand.) 
Frank.     Mawnin',  Dad,  Gramma. 
Mary.     Hello,   Son. 

Adam.     Thought  you  was  mowin'  hay  this  morning? 
Frank   {gloomily).     I  was. 
Gramma.     Horses  run  away? 
Frank.     Nope. 

Gramma.     Anything  happened?     How's  Henrietta? 
Frank.     She's  all  right  ...  I  reckon.     {He  sits  down.) 
Gramma   {almost  shouting).     Don't  you   know? 
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Frank.     She  went  to  town  this  morning.     {Slowly.)     Said 

she  wasn't  coming  back. 
Mary  {starting  forward).     You  don't  mean  your  wife's  left 

you! 
Frank  {keeping  unemotional).     That  might  be  one  way  of 

putting  it. 
Gramma   {triumphantly).     I   told   you  something   had   hap- 
pened. 
Mary   {disturbed,  ignoring  gramma).     What  do  you  mean 

Frank? 
Adam  {astonished).    Henriett's  quit  you?    What  for? 
Frank  {hardly  able  to  contain  his  scorn  and  exploding  on 

the  word).     She  wanted  me  to  pay  her  wages  like  the  hands 

on  the  farm. 
Adam  {incredulously).     Hire  her? 
Frank.     Yes,  give  her  money  for  cookin'  and  cleanin'  up  and 

doin'  what  any  wife's  supposed  to  do.     {His  lip  curling.) 

Wants  to  be  paid  for  it! 
Gramma.    Well,  I  never. 
Adam    {flabbergasted).     How  come? 
Frank.     She's  been  readin'  some  of  those  new-fangled  books 

that  says  makin'  a  home  is  a  business  same  as  runnin'  a 

farm  is. 
Gramma  {contemptuously) .     Some  of  her  city  notions. 
Mary.     Hush,  Mama. 
Frank.     Says  she  works  ten  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week, 

runnin'  the  house  and  I  only  work  six  days  runnin'  the  farm. 

She  says  I  can  afford  to  spare  her  twenty  dollars  a  month 

to  call  her  own  and  she  reckons  she  ought  to  be  trusted 

not  to  throw  it  away.    She  calls  it  giving  her  an  "allowance." 
Adam    {amazed    at    the    unreasonableness    of    the    demand). 

Wantin'  you  to  hand  over  twenty  dollars  a  month — just  for 

nothing?   (frank  nods.)  What'd  you  tell  her? 
Frank   {getting  up).     I  says  to  her,  looka  here,  Henrietta 

Pruitt,  when  I  married  you  I  agreed  to  take  care  of  you. 

That's  my  business  an'  it  ain't  yours.     I'll  wear  the  pants 

in  this  house. 
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Gramma.     Good  for  you,  Son. 

Mary  {thoughtfully).     And  what  did  Henrietta  say? 

Frank   {hesitating).     Well 

Adam.     Well  ? 

Frank.  Well,  she  says  it  wasn't  likely  she'd  have  to  work 
any  harder  makin'  her  livin'  out  of  my  house  than  she  did 
in  it — an'  that  for  every  sort  of  work  but  bein'  a  wife, 
there  was  wages  these  days. 

Gramma.     It's  blasphemy,  that's  what  it  is! 

Adam  {impatiently).     Let  him  finish. 

Frank.  Well,  I  says  to  her,  I'll  buy  you  what  you  need, 
if  I'm  able,  but  I'll  not  give  you  twenty  dollars  a  month 
and  you  can  make  up  your  mind  to  that.  Very  well,  she 
says,  if  the  work  I  do  here  ain't  worth  twenty  dollars, 
when  you  can  afford  to  pay  it,  I'll  let  you  find  somebody 
that'll  do  it  for  you  for  less  .  .  .  That  was  last  night  .  .  . 
We'd  been  having  it  back  and  forth  for  about  a  month. 

Mary.     And  ? 

Frank.  This  morning  after  she'd  washed  up  the  breakfast 
dishes,  she  came  out  to  the  barn  all  dressed  up  and  with 
her  hat  on  telling  me  she  had  come  to  say  good-by.  I 
thought  she  was  Muffin'.  Do  you  want  me  to  stop  cuttin' 
hay  an'  take  you  to  town,  I  asked  her?  I'll  get  the  bus 
when  it  comes  back  by  the  gate,  she  answers.  I  just  wanted 
to  let  you  know  I  was  leavin'.  I  fixed  you  some  dinner. 
You'll  find  part  of  it  in  the  top  of  the  stove,  the  milk's 
down  in  the  well  and  there's  a  piece  of  that  blackberry  pie 
up  in  the  cupboard.  Good-by,  she  says,  noddin'  cool  as  a 
pat  of  butter  an'  walkin'  off. 

Gramma  {indignantly).  Leavin'  her  husband  and  not  even 
gettin'  mad  about  it. 

Frank.  She  went  back  to  the  house  and  got  her  suitcase  .  .  . 
I  watched  her  get  into  Hick  Bledsoe's  bus  when  it  come 
along  the  road. 

Gramma.     Then  what'd  you  do? 

Frank.  I  mowed  hay  a  little  while.  Then  I  went  up  to 
the   house.     She'd   left   everything  just   like   she   said  .  .  . 
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Then  I  come  on  here  .  .  .  {Fumbling  with  hat.)     I  didn't 

think  she  would  sure  'miff  go. 
Mary.     What  are  you  going  to  do? 
Gramma.     He'd  ought   to  take   a  buggy  whip   and  go   and 

bring  her  home.     That's  what  he'd  ought  to  do. 
Mary.     Mama. 

Adam  {to  frank).     What  air  you  goin'  to  do? 
Frank  {after  a  slight  pause).     I  ain't  studied  yet. 
Mary    {grieved).     You   didn't   tell   us,   you   two   had   been 

having  trouble. 
Frank    {nearer    tears    than    he    realizes).     We    ain't.  .  .  . 

Nothin'  at  all  'cept  this.     Why,  I  thought  we  was  happy. 

Ever  since  the  first  Henrietta's  done  her  share,  and  cheerful. 
Adam    {breaking   out   scornfully).     And   now    she    wants    to 

be  paid,  does  she? 
Gramma.     I  never  did  like  that  gal  from  the  first.     I  always 

said  she  wasn't  good  enough  for  Frankie. 
Frank    {sharply,    looking    meaningly    at   gramma).     I   ain't 

agoin'  to  have  nobody  runnin'  down  Henrietta. 
Mary.     Shut  up,  Mama. 

(gramma  flops  in  a  chair  and  starts  to  weep.) 
Mary  {coming  over  and  patting  her  shoulder  as  though  com- 
forting a  child).     There,  there.     Ain't  anybody  dead. 
Gramma  {wailing).     Her  agoin'  off  an'  leavin'  Frankie  like 

that. 
Mary  {trying  to  quiet  her  mother).     He  can  get  somebody  to 

keep  house   for  him.     Like  he  did  when  Henrietta's  papa 

had  the  pneumonia  and  she  went  home.     Don't  you  remem- 
ber, he  got  old  Mrs.  Pittard? 

(gramma  stops  weeping  and  begins  to  pay  attention  to 

the  conversation.) 
Mary  {turning  to  frank).     What  did  you  have  to  pay  Mrs. 

Pittard,  Frank? 
Frank.     Five  dollars  a  week. 
Mary   {drily  and  slowly).     That's  twenty  dollars  a  month 

and  some  over. 
Frank  {rebelliously).     I  don't  want  Mrs.  Pittard  cookin'  far 
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me  at  no  price.     (With  vehement  disgust  as  he  remembers.) 
She  can't  cook  for  shucks. 

Mary  {pointedly).  You  could  get  Henrietta  back  for  twenty 
dollars  a  month. 

Frank  {turning  and  looking  hard  at  his  mother  to  make  sure 
he  understands  her  correctly).  You  mean  pay  her  for 
keeping  house  for  me — her  husband. 

Mary.     Ain't  that  why  you  said  she  left  you? 

Adam  {raising  his  hand  to  protest  and  speaking  firmly).  Naw 
.  .  .  Let  him  leave  her  go.  He  just  as  well  be  shut  of 
that  kind  first  as  last.  We  don't  need  no  whistlin'  women 
in  this  family  ...  If  he  give  her  an  allowance  or  whatever 
he  calls  it,  first  thing  you  know,  she'd  be  leavin'  him  again 
unless  he  agreed  to  keep  all  the  money  in  the  bank  in  her 
name.  Fore  he  knows  it,  he'll  be  havin'  to  ask  her  for  a 
nickel  every  time  he  wants  to  get  a  plug  of  tobacco  at 
Kimbrough's  store. 

Mary  {sharply).     Oh,  I  ain't  so  sure  about  that. 

Adam  {taken  aback  at  her  tone).     What  do  you  mean? 

Mary.  I  mean  I  ain't  so  sure  but  Henrietta's  got  a  right  to 
have  what  she's  askin'  for. 

{At  mary's  words,  frank,  gramma  and  adam  all  three 
move,  astonished.) 

Frank  {recovering).  Why  you  ain't  never  been  paid  for 
keeping  house. 

Mary.     No. 

Adam  {defensively).  And  I  never  heard  of  a  wife  in  Dry 
Creek  County  that  did. 

Mary.  No,  neither  have  I.  But  I've  heard  of  a  heap  of 
them  that  got  up  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  never 
stopped  going  until  nine  at  night — with  cooking  three  meals 
a  day,  milking,  doing  the  housework  and  trying  to  find  time 
to  make  over  last  year's  dress  so  it  would  hold  another  year. 

Frank.  You  mean  a  woman  ought  to  be  paid  by  her  hus- 
band for  doin'  what  it's  her  duty  to  do? 

Adam.  When  it  comes  to  that,  I've  heard  of  a  heap  of  hus- 
bands that  gets  up  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  ploughs 
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all  day  or  cuts  hay,  or  maybe  picks  cotton,  and  after  dark 

shucks  corn  and  feeds  mules — all  to  have  something  in  the 

house  to  cook  and  a  dress  his  wife  can  wear.    When  it  comes 

to  workin'  on  a  farm,  I  reckon  the  men  work  just  about  as 

hard  as  the  women. 
Mary.     Yes,  and  it's  the  men  that  holds  all  the  money,  when 

there  happens  to  be  any,  too. 
Adam.     You  mean  you  ain't  satisfied  with  our  marriage? 
Mary   {wavering).     I  never  said  that,  Adam. 
Adam  {following  his  advantage).     Well,  it  sounds  like  it  to 

me. 
Gramma.     You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  Mary.    And 

you  carrying  on  business  an'  not  tellin'  Adam  a  word  about 

it? 
Mary  {full  of  exasperation).     Mother. 
Gramma.     Well,  you  are.     You  know  you  are — right  behind 

his  back. 
Adam.     Carrying  on  what  business"? 

Gramma.     I  wanted  to  tell  you,  Adam,  an'  she  wouldn't  let  me. 
Adam.     What's  she  talkin'  about,  Mary? 

mary  is  too  angry  to  speak.) 
Gramma.     Only  this  mornin'  she  sent  Willie  Black  to  town. 
Mary  {to  gramma).     Will  you  hold  your  tongue? 
Gramma).     That  ain't  no  way  to  speak  to  your  old  mother, 

Mary.     Make  her  tell  you,  Adam. 
Adam.     What's  she  talkin'  about,  Mary? 
Mary  {looking  defiant  a  moment  and  then  changing).     I'll  tell 

you.      I've    been    working    for    Agnew's    Grocery    in    town. 

That's  what  she's  talking  about. 
Gramma.     Yes,  Adam. 
Adam.     WTorking  for  Agnew's  Grocery?    {Disliking  the  idea.) 

What  the  devil  could  you  do? 
Mary.     I  reckon  it  is  a  surprise  to  you,  that  I  could  make  any 

money.     I've  been  baking  cakes  and  sending  'em  into  town 

every  week  for  Mr.  Agnew  to  sell. 
Adam.     So  they  think  in  town  I  ain't  able  to  support  my  wife ! 
Mary.     I  don't  know  what  they  think. 
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Adam.  You  must  have  thought  somethin'  or  you  wouldn't 
have  been  so  secret  about  it.  {He  glares  at  mary.)  Say, 
haven't  I  always  provided  for  my  family*? 

Gramma.     You  shore  have,  Adam. 

Adam  {his  anger  rising).  What  are  you  trying  to  make  money 
for?  I'll  bet  the  blame  cakes  have  cost  you  more  in  butter 
and  eggs  than  Agnew's  paid  you  for  them. 

Mary.  Well,  they  haven't  cost  you  a  cent.  Every  egg,  every 
pound  of  butter  I've  used  in  those  cakes,  I  paid  for. 

Adam  {scornfully).     Paid  for! 

Mary.  I've  kept  account  of  everything  I've  used.  {She  goes 
quickly  over  to  the  clock  and  draws  out  an  envelope  and 
comes  over  to  adam  holding  it  out  to  him.)  And  here's  the 
pay  for  it.  (adam  stares  down  at  the  envelope  without  mak- 
ing a  move.)  Take  it.  {He  brushes  her  hand  away  from 
him  as  though  it  held  a  loathesome  thing.) 

Adam.     I  don't  want  none  of  your  money. 

Frank.     Why,  Dad  don't  want  your  money,  Mama. 

Mary.     Well,  he's  got  to  take  it. 

Adam.     Mary,  wife,  what's  got  into  you1? 

Mary  {putting  the  envelope  on  the  desk).  I'm  not  sure  what's 
got  into  me,  myself. 

Frank.     You  ain't  feelin'  sick  are  you,  Mama? 

Mary.     I'm  feelin'  all  right. 

Adam.  If  you  want  money  for  something,  why  didn't  you 
come  to  me? 

Mary.     That's  not  it. 

Adam  {his  impatience  returning).     Well,  then,  what  is? 

Mary.  I  didn't  tell  you,  Adam.  Last  August,  that  day  I 
went  into  town  to  the  Chatauqua  they  were  holding,  I  found 
five  dollars. 

Gramma.     You  never  told  me. 

Mary.  I  never  told  anybody  ...  I  was  crossing  the  street. 
I  looked  down  and  there  lay  something  all  folded  up  in  a 
little  square.  When  I  spread  it  out,  it  was  a  brand  new 
five  dollar  bill.  I  tried  to  find  out  who  lost  it,  but  there  was 
such  a  crowd  in  town  that  day  .  .  .  All  of  a  sudden,  the 
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thought  struck  me  and  I  realized  there  was  five  dollars  in 
my  pocketbook  that  belonged  to  me.  Five  dollars  I  didn't 
have  to  ask  anybody  for — five  dollars  I  didn't  feel  bound 
to  spend  for  anything  in  the  world.  It  was  all  mine.  You 
can't  imagine  what  a  funny  feeling  came  over  me,  Adam. 

Adam.  What  do  you  mean,  Mary?  I  never  refused  you 
money  in  my  life ! 

Mary.  No,  Adam,  I  don't  remember  you  did.  .  It  ain't  that, 
I  mean.  I  guess  I  never  thought  of  asking  you  for  money 
unless  it  was  for  a  purpose — to  buy  something  special  we 
needed.  That  five  dollars  was  the  first  money  I  could  re- 
member that  I  didn't  have  spent  before  it  came  into  my  hands 
...  I  began  to  wonder  how  I  was  going  to  spend  it.  It 
got  to  be  a  sort  of  a  game.  I  used  to  picture  the  things  it 
would  buy.    I  reckon  I  spent  that  five  dollars  fifty  times. 

Adam  {horrified,  not  understanding).  And  you're  in  debt 
now,  you  mean? 

Mary  {almost  amused  at  his  alarm).  No,  I  didn't  really 
spend  it  at  all.    You  needn't  get  scared,  Adam. 

Adam  {relieved).     Oh. 

Mary.  And  then  one  day  as  I  was  getting  some  macaroni  in 
Agnew's  Grocery  Store,  young  Mrs.  Tom  Moore  came  up 
to  me.  She  told  me  she  had  heard  about  my  Lady  Baltimore 
cakes.  She  was  giving  a  party  and  she  wondered  if  I'd  bake 
her  a  couple  as  a  favor.  She  said  she'd  give  me  two  dollars 
apiece  for  'em.  I  laughed  at  the  idea,  but  she  kept  begging 
me  and  said  it  would  help  her  out. 

Adam.     Why  couldn't  she  bake  her  own  cakes? 

Mary.     I  knew  how  you'd  feel,  Adam. 

Gramma.      Adam's  right,  too. 

Mary.  Mr.  Agnew  was  waiting  on  me  and  heard  her.  When 
she  was  gone  he  turned  to  me  and  says,  Looka  here,  Mrs. 
Campbell.  Folks  are  always  wanting  cakes  around  here  and 
good  ones  are  hard  to  get.  I  wonder  if  you  and  I  couldn't 
make  some  business  arrangement  ...  I  thought  of  you, 
Adam,  and  I  told  him  no. 
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Adam.     I'm  glad  you  thought  of  me,  if  thinkin'  of  me  made 

you  have  some  sense. 
Mary.     And  then  I  thought  of  the  five  dollars  lying  in  my 

purse. 
Adam.     The  five  dollars? 
Mary.     Yes.     And  I  says  to  myself,  I'm  a  free  woman  if  I 

am  married  to  Adam  Campbell.    If  I  buy  the  stuff  that  goes 

into  those  cakes  with  my  own  money 

Adam.     And  so  you  went  ahead  bakin'  cakes  for  Agnew? 
Gramma.     Yes,  she  did,  Adam.     She's  been  doin'  it  for  nigh 

onto  four  months. 
Adam   {contemptuously).     And  how  much  money  have  you 

made? 
Mary  {going  over  to  the  clock  and  taking  out  the  purse  with 

some  pride).     It'll  come  to  thirty-six  dollars  and  seventy-five 

cents,  counting  this  week — clear.     {Pointing  to  the  envelope 

on  the  desk.)     That's  above  what  I  put  aside  in  that  en- 
velope there  to  pay  you  for  the  stuff  I  used. 
Adam.     To  pay  me!     You  think  you're  mighty  smart  don't 

you?    You've  earned  thirty-six  dollars  in  four  months  and 

more'n  likely  got  the  wholy  county  talkin'  by  now  about 

how  I  can't  support  my  wife. 
Gramma.     I  told  her  she  ought  to  tell  you,  Adam.    Didn't  I, 

Mary  ? 
Frank    {motioning  to  the   old  lady   and  speaking  kindly). 

Come  on,  Gramma. 

{He  comes  over  and  gently  takes  her  by  the  shoulders  and 

starts  to  draw  her  out  by  the  door  on  the  left.) 
Gramma  {looking  at  him,  not  pleased  with  the  idea  of  going.) 

What  do  you  want? 
Frank  {guiding  her  forward  gently).     You  come  with  me. 
Gramma.     Now  ? 
Frank.     Yes. 
Gramma.     I  don't  want  to  go  now.    I  want  to  hear  what  he's 

agoin'  to  say  to  her. 
Frank  {continuing  with  her  to  the  door).     I  got  something  to 

tell  you. 
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Gramma  {half  curious,  half  reluctant).  Well,  why  can't  you 
wait? 

Frank  (as  the  two  go  through  the  door).  It's  something  you'll 
be  interested  to  hear.    Come  on.    (Exit.) 

(As  frank  leads  gramma  out,  adam  has  sunk  down  into  a 
chair  and  his  manner  changes  from  storming  to  resignation 
and  dejection.) 

Adam  (staring  moodily).  Well,  wife,  I  never  thought  it 
would  come  to  this. 

Mary.  There's  no  use  in  your  takin'  on  over  it  like  that, 
Adam.  (She  begins  to  feel  uncomfortable  and  have  a 
slightly  guilty  conscience.) 

Adam.  To  think  after  takin'  care  of  you  nigh  onto  twenty- 
five  years,  you  couldn't  trust  me  to  go  ahead  doin'  it. 

Mary  (beginning  to  feel  helpless  against  this  line  of  argu- 
ment).    It  isn't  that. 

Adam.  Without  even  telling  me,  you  go  and  make  folks  think 
I  don't  know  my  duty  by  you. 

Mary  (coming  a  step  closer  and  holding  out  her  hand). 
Adam. 

Adam.  Why,  what  do  you  think  I  keep  workin'  for  ?  I  could 
get  along.  It's  to  leave  something  to  you  and  the  children. 
Why,  ain't  this  farm  yours  as  much  as  it  is  mine? 

Mary.     I  reckon  so. 

Adam.  The  law  says  that.  And  haven't  we  worked  it  to- 
gether?   Why,  everything  I've  got,  Mary 

Mary.     Adam,  you  make  me  feel  so  mean. 

Adam  (stiffening).  I  don't  make  you  feel  mean.  It's  your 
own  acts. 

Mary  (almost  desperate,  not  knowing  whether  to  laugh  or 
to  cry).  You're  all  wrong.  I  know  you're  wrong.  You 
won't  understand  and  I  don't  know  how  to  tell  you. 

Adam  (in  a  quite  martyred  tone).  What  are  you  going  to  do 
with  your  money? 

Mary.     My  money? 

Adam.  The  money  Sam  Agnew  paid  you.  How  are  you  go- 
ing to  spend  it? 
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Mary  {staring  at  him  a  little  blankly  as  though  the  idea  had 
never  occurred  to  her  before).     Why,  I  don't  know. 

Adam  {a  little  contemputously).     You  don't  know? 

Mary.  I  guess  I  haven't  ever  had  enough  of  my  own  to  get 
the  hang  of  spending  it.  {Hesitating.)  Adam,  you  need 
that  new  tank  at  the  barn.     Do  you  want  it  for  that? 

Adam  {shortly),     I  want  none  of  your  money. 

Mary  {thinking).  Well,  Janey's  been  mighty  anxious  to  go 
on  that  Mammoth  Cave  Excursion  next  week  ...  It  would 
just  about  take  her.  {Doubtfully.)  Do  you  mind,  Adam, 
if  I  give  it  to  her? 

Adam  {shortly).  It's  your  money,  I've  got  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 

Gramma  {calling  excitedly ,  off-stage).  Adam,  Adam,  Frank's 
gone.  {She  enters  breathlessly  from  the  right  as  though 
her  haste  and  the  news  had  been  too  much  for  her.)  I  tried 
to  hold  him  for  you,  Adam,  but  he  wouldn't  pay  no  mind 
to  me. 

Adam.     Well,  where's  he  gone? 

Gramma.     To  get  that  gal. 

Mary.     Henrietta  ? 

Gramma.  To  take  her  back  home  with  him.  {Choking  on  the 
words.)  And  Adam,  he's  going  to  give  her  that  money!  I 
done  all  I  could,  Adam.  "Are  you  crazy?"  I  says  to  him. 
He  just  laughed.  "I  guess  I  am,  Gramma,  but  there  ain't 
no  use  of  my  bein'  any  crazier  than  I  have  to.  .  .  .  You  all 
drive  over  an'  see  Henrietta  an'  me  next  Sunday." 
(clay  enters  from  the  left  followed  by  janey.) 

Clay  {apologetically  to  adam).  I  hope  I  didn't  keep  you  from 
nothin',  Mr.  Campbell.  We  was  a  little  longer  lookin'  at 
those  snapshots  than  I  'lowed  we  would  be. 

Adam  {drily).     We've  been  busy  here. 

Mary.  Janey,  I've  got  some  news  for  you.  Papa  said  he 
was  going  to  let  you  have  the  money  to  go  on  that  Mam- 
moth Cave  Excursion. 

Adam  {bursting  out).  I  never  said  nothing  of  the  sort. 
You  said  yourself  you  was  going  to  give  her  your  money. 
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Janey  {hesitating) .  Well,  thanks  a  lot,  Mama — but  I'm  not 
so  sure  I  want  to  go  now. 

Mary  {astonished).     After  all  the  beggin'  you  did? 

Clay  {advancing  sheepishly).  Well,  you  see,  Mis  Campbell, 
I  reckon  I'm  to  blame  for  that.  Janey  and  I  been  talkin' 
it  over  and  we  'bout  agreed,  if  you  and  Mr.  Campbell  was 
willin',  we'd  get  married  next  week. 

Gramma  {stepping  forward  and  holding  up  her.  hand  like  an 
ancient  Sybil).  Wait  a  minute.  Looka  here,  Clay.  You 
ain't  heerd  the  scandalous  talk  I  heerd  in  this  house  this 
morning.  Fore  you  marry  Janey,  you  better  have  one  thing 
understood. 

Clay.     Why,  what's  that,  Mis  Holden? 

Gramma.  You  better  have  it  understood  whose  goin'  to  handle 
the  money,  like  husbands  done  in  my  time. 

Clay.     I'm  not  quite  sure  I  got  what  you  mean,  Mis  Holden. 

Janey.     Oh,  I  do,  Clay.    Gramma  means  about  my  allowance. 
{Pause  as  clay  tries  to  get  what  she  means.) 

Adam  {taken  back).     Your  allowance? 

Clay  {turning  to  gramma).  Oh,  yes,  but  that's  all  settled, 
Mis  Holden.  Janey's  goin'  to  have  her  own  bank  account 
and  I'm  goin'  to  give  her  so  much  every  month  to  do  what 
she  pleases  with. 

(gramma  looks  at  him  as  though  the  roof  was  going  to 
fall  in  and  topples  slightly  grasping  a  chair  for  support. 
adam  is  also  incredulous.) 

Clay   {brighter).     It  was  Janey's  idea. 

Gramma  {getting  her  voice).  Janey's  idea?  {Abruptly  she 
turns  and  points  an  accusing  finger  at  mary.)  Mary  Camp- 
bell, you  see  how  your  wickedness  comes  out  in  your 
children? 

Mary  {almost  smiling).     I'm  beginning  to,  Mama. 
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Adeline  is  nearing  fifty.  She  shows  an  interest  in  up-to-date 
styles  in  that  her  dress  is  rather  short,  her  waistline  con- 
cealed and  her  hair  bobbed.  She  is  executive  and  has  a  pre- 
serving sense  of  humor. 

Andrew  is  a  strapping,  good-looking  youth  of  twenty-two,  half 
a  head  taller  than  his  father.  He  wears  khaki  trousers  belted 
over  a  neglige  shirt  with  soft  collar  and  string  tie.  High 
boots. 

mary  is  a  pretty  girl  of  twenty.  She  has  a  level  head  and  a 
lot  of  determination  and  initiative.  Is  becomingly  dressed  in 
the  present  mode. 

tom  mc  carty  is  an  enterprising,  Americanized  Pole  about 
thirty.    Has  a  dark  alert  face.     Wears  a  worn  sack  suit. 
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At  rise  discovered  Andrew  and  mary  seated  on  the  sofa.    He 
has  his  arms  about  her,  kissing  her. 

Andrew.    Come  on,  Mary,  let's  get  married. 

Mary  (drawing  away).     Andy,  you  couldn't  hire  me  to  live 

on  this  farm. 
Andrew.    It's  the  best  one  in  the  county.    Why  don't  you  like 

it  ?    What  you  got  against  it  ? 
Mary.    A  farm's  a  farm. 
Andrew  (smiling  at  her).    We'll  get  a  radio. 
Mary.     I'm  tired  of  hearing  things  I  can't  see. 
Andrew.     Well,  we  can  always  drive  into  Stamford  for  the 

movies. 
Mary.    And  I'm  tired  of  seeing  things  I  can't  Hear. 
Andrew  (good-naturedly).    Guess  it  was  a  mistake  to  let  you 

come  here  for  a  visit. 

Mary.    And  then  there's  this (Hesitating). 

Andrew.    What  ? 

Mary.     I'm  not  going  to  marry  anybody  that  can't  make  as 

much  money  as  I  can. 
Andrew  (as  if  warding  off  a  blow).    Wow !    What  you  trying 

to  do — give  me  the  bounce? 
Mary.    Oh,  Andy! 

(He  kisses  her  promptly.) 
Andrew.    Don't  you  think  I  can  earn  more'n  forty  a  week — 

if  I  try?     (Teasingly.)     That's  all  you'll  ever  get  as  a 

stenog. 
Mary  (competently).     I  mean  to  strike  the  works  for  fifty 

when  I  get  back  to  the  office. 
Andrew.    Well,  say  fifty.     Look  at  Dad.    He  made  his  pile 

right  here  on  this  stone  heap.    He's  got  a  lot  laid  by  for  a 

rainy  day. 
Mary.     Then  why  doesn't  he  get  you  a  decent  car? 
Andrew.    Oh,  he's  got  careful  habits.    He  wants  me  to  wear 

out  the  fliver.    He's  just  the  same  about  his  clothes.    Won't 

buy  a  new  suit  till  the  old  one  drops  off  Rim. 
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Mary.  Somebody  ought  to  take  him  in  hand  and  teach  him 
some  new  tricks. 

Andrew.  Mother's  up-to-date  enough,  but  she's  never  been 
able  to  make  him  over.  He's  all  right  where  his  heart  is.  I 
like  the  old  cuss.  You  see  he's  built  the  place  up  just  for 
me  and  it  would  about  kill  him,  I  guess,  if  I  refused  to  carry 
on. 

Mary.  What's  the  use  of  arguing,  Andy?  You  know  you 
don't  like  farming  any  better  than  I  do.  You  know  you 
love  machinery  and  things  like  that. 

Andrew.  You've  got  my  measure,  but  I  thought  if  you  liked 
the  place  after  you'd  given  it  a  look  over — if  you  were  set 
on  it,  why  perhaps  I'd  better  not  consider  any  other  chance 
I  had  and  knuckle  down  to  farming. 

Mary.    I  tell  you  I  just  couldn't. 

Andrew.    You  don't  seem  to  care  much  about  me. 

Mary  {reproachfully).    Oh,  Andy! 

Andrew  {taking  her  back  into  his  arms).  'Nough  said. 
Where  you  go,  I  go.  Your  habitation  shall  be  my  habita- 
tion, and {His  words  are  lost  in  another  kiss.) 

{Enter  mc  carty  at  back.) 

Mac  {as  he  comes).     Say — got  a  monkey-wrench? 
{They  move  apart  quickly,  embarrassed.) 

Andrew.  What  for?  {Rising  and  going  up  to  him.)  Your 
car  need  treatment? 

Mac.  No,  yours.  Thought  I  c'd  get  the  spasms  out  of  her 
for  you  maybe  while  I  was  waitin'. 

Andrew  {going  to  door  Left  and  calling).  You'll  be  a  wizard 
if  you  can.  {Opening  the  door.)  Ma,  where's  the  monkey- 
wrench  ? 

Adeline  {entering  at  once  as  if  near  the  door).  Monkey- 
wrench?    How  should  I  know? 

Andrew.  This  is  Tom  McCarty,  Mother.  You've  heard  me 
speak  of  Mac. 

(andrew  goes  out  L.) 

Adeline.  I  should  say  I  had.  {About  to  shake  hands  with 
him.) 
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Mac   {hesitating  with  hand  halfway  outstretched).     Excuse 

me,  Ma'am — my  hands  are 

Adeline    {grabbing    his    hand   and   shaking   it   vigorously). 

That's  all  right.     I'm  used  to  Andy's  greasy  paws.     He 

seems  to  spend  all  his  spare  time  in  your  garage. 
Mac.    Oh,  he's  always  welcome.    He's  some  mechanic. 
Adeline   {as  she  sits  L.  of  table  and  starts  darning  socks). 

He  takes  after  my  father.    He  was  always  tinkering  on  some 

invention.     All  farmers  on  my  husband's  side  of  the  house 

way  back  to  witchcraft  days.     His  ancestors  claim  to  have 

come  over  on  the  Mayflower  with  the  other  alleged  hundred 

thousand. 
Mac.     My  father  came  over  in  the  steerage  two  years  before 

I  was  born. 
Adeline.    Excuse  me  for  asking,  but  I'd  like  to  know  how  you 

came  by  the  name  of  McCarty. 
Mac.     Well,   you   see   when  my   father   was  naturalized   he 

dropped  Lukasiewicy.     He  told  them  he  wanted  to  change 

to  a  good  American  name  an'  the  feller  there  that  did  the 

baptisin'  said,  "Then  you  better  take  McCarty."    So  he  took 

it  an'  it  stuck. 

(adeline  and  mary  laugh.    Enter  Andrew  L.  with  the 

monkey-wrench.) 
Andrew.    Here  you  are,  Mac.     I'd  like  to  bet  you  can't  cure 

our  Lizzie  of  the  cramp  in  her  tummy.    It's  chronic. 
Mac  {going  to  door  at  back).    I'll  just  have  a  try. 

{Exit  mac.     Andrew  goes  to  back  of  sofa  and  stands 

with  his  hands  on  mary's  shoulders.) 
Mary.    He's  got  a  nice  face — nice  and  square. 
Andrew.    You  bet.     His  face  is  a  close-up  of  his  character. 
Adeline  {drily,  with  a  glance  at  them).    I  want  to  warn  you 

and  Mary.     Don't  say  things  around  here  that  you  don't 

want  heard. 
Andrew.    Listening  in,  Ma  ? 
Adeline.    Didn't  have  to.    These  walls  are  regular  sounding 

boards. 
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Mary  {rather  disturbed).  Well,  then  I  guess  you  know  just 
how  I  feel. 

Adeline.     Yes,  and  I  want  to  say  that  I'm  right  with  you. 

Andrew.    Good  old  Ma !    She's  my  stand-by,  Mary. 

Adeline.  If  I  had  my  life  to  live  over,  it  wouldn't  be  on  a 
farm.    No  back  to  the  soil  for  me. 

Andrew.  Did  you  say  anything  to  Mac  about  the  proposi- 
tion he  made  me? 

Adeline.    No. 

Mary.    What  proposition  ?    I  didn't  know 

Andrew.  Got  a  surprise  for  you,  kid.  If  it  goes  through, 
you'll  be  willing  to  give  up  that  little  old  forty  a  week.  It 
may  mean  that  much  a  day  for  us. 

Mary  {eagerly).  What  is  it?  Do  tell  me.  What  is  it,  Mrs. 
Hoyt? 

(adeline  smiles,  non-committal.) 

Andrew.  No.  Don't  want  you  to  be  disappointed.  It  all 
depends  on  the  old  man,  and  he  may  refuse.  How  can  we 
talk  him  around,  Mother  ? 

Adeline.  Well,  I  don't  know  as  you  can — anyway.  Guess 
you'll  have  to  trick  him  into  it. 

Andrew.     Trick  him?     How?     Where  is  he? 

Adeline.  Out  in  the  barn.  He'll  be  in  pretty  soon.  When 
he  comes  I'll  see  if  I  can  manage  him.  I'll  agree  with  all 
his  old  set  ideas  and  talk  against  you.  That's  one  way  to 
bring  him  around.  If  he's  in  a  nice  contrary  frame  of  mind, 
he  may  consent  to  do  what  you  want  just  to  oppose  me. 

Andrew.    Ma,  you  ought  to  run  for  Congress. 

Adeline.  I  know  it.  I  could  give  some  first-hand  information 
about  farmers'  blocs.  {Enter  silas  L.)  Si,  you're  just  in 
time  to  settle  an  argument. 

Silas  {agreeably).  I  never  argue.  Let  the  other  fellow  think 
what  he  wants  to.  What  difference  does  it  make  ?  Thoughts 
and  opinions  and  ideas  nobody  can  take  from  you — if  you 
keep  your  mouth  shut.     {He  fills  his  pipe  and  sits  L.) 

Adeline.    Nothing  to  prevent  your  hearing  the  other  fellow's 
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thoughts  and  opinions  and  ideas — if  he  wants  to  air  them — 
is  there? 

Silas.     I  'spose  not. 

Adeline.  Well,  in  the  first  place  Mary  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  she  couldn't  ever  be  happy  living  on  a  farm. 

Silas.    That  so?    I'm  sorry  to  hear  that,  Mary. 

Mary.  I'm  sorry,  too,  Mr.  Hoyt,  but  I'm  not  used  to  this 
sort  of  life  and  I  know 

Silas.    That's  bad  news  for  our  boy  here. 

Adeline.  Our  boy  doesn't  like  farm  life  any  better  than  she 
does.  It  seems  he's  decided  to  make  a  change.  He's  got  a 
lot  of  wild  ideas 

Silas  {after  a  pause).     I'm  sorry  to  hear  that,  Andy. 

Andrew  {who  has  been  watching  his  father  apprehensively), 
I  know,  Dad,  that  you've  counted  on  my  being  a  farmer  and 
my  son  and  his  son  being  farmers  and  so  on  down  to  the 
end  of  time,  but  I've  got  to  break  away. 

Silas.    I  thought  you  had  a  mind  of  your  own. 

Andrew.  I  have.  I  want  to  do  something  else  with  all  my 
soul! 

Silas.  No,  you  want  to  do  something  that  somebody  else  wants 
you  to  do.  Nothing  seems  to  have  been  said  about  it  till 
Mary  came.  If  you're  going  to  start  out  tied  to  a  woman's 
leading  string 

Mary  {indignantly).    Oh,  Mr.  Hoyt! 

{She  starts  up,  but  andrew  forces  her  back.) 

Andrew.  Mary  has  her  rights  and  I'm  bound  to  consider 
them,  but  I  made  up  my  mind  a  long  time  ago  that  I  wasn't 
cut  out  for  a  farmer. 

Silas.    Why  didn't  you  say  so? 

Andrew.  Well,  doggone  it,  Dad,  I  hated  to  tell  you — know- 
ing how  you  felt. 

Silas.    Just  what  is  it  you  want  to  do  with  all  your  soul? 

Andrew.    I  want  to  go  into  business  with  Tom  McCarty. 

Silas.    That  him  outside  tinkering  with  the  car? 

Andrew.    Yes. 

Silas.    Got  a  garage,  ain't  he? 
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Andrew.  Yes.  He's  just  made  me  a  proposition,  and  he's 
waiting  to  hear  how  it  strikes  you. 

Silas.  I  haven't  anything  to  say  about  what  you  want  to  do 
outside  of  farming,  (andrew  looks  appealingly  for  help 
to  his  mother,) 

Adeline.  Why  don't  you  tell  us  what  Mac  plans  to  do? 
Don't  beat  around  the 

Andrew  {breaking  in).  Well,  he  wants  me  to  go  in  with  him 
on  an  aeroplane  proposition. 

Silas.     Aeroplane  ? 

Adeline  {dropping  her  sewing  to  her  lap,  affecting  to  be 
shocked).    Flying!    Horrors! 

Andrew.    It's  safe  enough. 

Adeline.  Safe !  Oh,  murder !  To  think  of  your  going  into 
anything  like  that !    It  does  seem  as  if  the  Devil  reigned ! 

Silas.  Keep  still,  Addie — let  me  get  hold  of  this.  Is  he  by 
any  chance  expecting  me  to  put  up  the  money  ? 

Andrew.  No.  He's  got  the  cash  for  the  ship  and  equipment 
and  he  wants  me  to  put  in  the  land  for  a  hangar,  a  fifty-fifty 
proposition. 

Adeline.  Never,  never!  Don't  you  have  anything  to  do  with 
it,  Si! 

Silas  {ignoring  her).    What  land? 

Andrew  {eagerly.  Crossing  to  R.  of  si  las).  Why,  you 
know — Twelve  Acres.  Take  the  stone  walls  out  and  we'd 
get  a  flat  field — couldn't  be  better.  Looks  as  if  God  put  it 
there  for  just  that  purpose.  Mac's  been  over  it  and  got  the 
thing  all  laid  out.  We  take  up  passengers  here  during  the 
summer,  five  dollars  a  head  for  a  fifteen-minute  flight,  then 
when  the  season's  over  we  move  down  South  to  Palm  Beach 
and  Miami.  Mac's  got  an  option  on  a  field  there.  There's 
big  money  in  it. 

Mary  {raptly).    Oh,  Andy,  I  think  it's  just  too  wonderful! 

Adeline  {affecting  to  be  horrified).  Wonderful!  Good 
heavens !  Don't  you  listen  to  him,  Si — don't  you  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it!  He'll  be  killed— I'm  sure  he  will! 
What  does  he  know  about  flying? 
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Silas.    Now  hold  your  horses,  Addie. 

Andrew.  Mac  knows.  He  was  all  through  the  war.  There's 
nothing  he  hasn't  learned  about  planes.  He  says  he  can  make 
a  pilot  of  me  in  two  weeks.  A  lot  of  people  get  bumpecf 
off  in  the  game,  but  Mac  says  it's  mostly  their  own  fault. 

Adeline.    No,  Andy — no!     I  won't  hear  of  it! 

Andrew.  Now,  Mother,  I  guess  I  can  take  care  of  myself.  I 
shan't  try  any  stunt  flights.  I'll  be  just  as  safe  as  I  am  in 
our  old  bus,  though  I  must  say  that's  liable  to  break  up  any 
time  and  send  me  to  kingdom  come. 

Mary.  I've  been  up  in  a  plane  and  it's  glorious !  Oh,  Andy, 
there's  nothing  like  it! 

Adeline  {with  a  wail).  Mary,  how  can  you!  Risking  his 
life  every  hour !  How  could  you  bear  it  ?  Si,  what  are  we 
going  to  do?     We'll  lose  him — we'll  lose  him! 

Andrew.    Mother 

Silas.    Don't  lose  your  head,  Addie. 

Adeline.     Don't  you  let  him  have  that  land! 

Silas.    I  don't  intend  to  let  him  have  it. 

Adeline  {taken  back).    What! 

Andrew.    Why  not? 

Silas.  I'd  be  willing  to  help  you  dig  in  somewhere  to  work 
at  whatever  you  liked — since  you  won't  stay  on  the  farm — 
but  it  must  be  where  you  can  take  root  and  grow  and  amount 
to  something.  I  don't  believe  that  risking  your  life  and 
other  people's  a  dozen  times  a  day  up  in  the  air  will  get  you 
anywhere  but  into  a  hospital  or  jail. 

Andrew.  But  I  tell  you,  Dad,  they  make  planes  pretty  safe 
now.  Why,  the  air  is  safer  than  the  roads  in  a  car  any 
day.  Everybody  that  looks  ahead  knows  that  most  of  the 
travel  will  be  by  planes  before  very  long.  It'll  have  to  come 
if  the  traffic  jam  gets  any  worse,  and  what's  to  stop  that? 
Look  at  what  Will  Rogers  says. 

Silas.     Who's  he? 

Andrew.    Why,  you  know 

Silas.     The  joker? 

Andrew.    Well,  he  always  knows  what  he's  joking  about,  and 
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he  says  that  we're  the  only  people  on  the  ground  now. 
Everybody  in  Europe  is  in  the  air. 

Silas.     I  guess  that's  straight. 

Andrew.  He  advised  the  President  to  give  his  attention  to 
aeronautics  instead  of  farmer  troubles.  And  look  at  Henry 
Ford.    You  think  he's  a  wonder. 

Silas.    What  about  him? 

Andrew.  He's  putting  money  into  airplanes. — millions,  I 
guess.  I  want  to  get  into  the  game  ahead  of  the  rush.  I'm 
not  asking  you  to  advance  any  money.  You  don't  need 
Twelve  Acres.  The  hay  you  get  there  doesn't  much  more'n 
pay  the  taxes  on  'em.  It'll  save  you  money  and  labor  to 
turn  'em  over  to  me.  Another  thing,  I  could  be  home  all 
summer.  Any  other  work  would  take  me  away.  Days  when 
we  couldn't  fly  I'd  be  able  to  help  some  around  the  farm. 

Silas.  That  land  is  the  best  we've  got  anywhere.  It's  a  fine 
building  site — with  the  view  of  the  Sound  and  all.  Some 
day  it  will  be  very  valuable. 

Andrew.  Just  give  me  a  lease  for  five  years.  By  that  time 
the  greenhorns  may  be  over  the  craze  and  I'll  be  a  good 
enough  pilot  to  move  on  into  the  mail  service  or  something. 

Wait  a  minute {He  goes  to  door  at  back,  steps  out  on 

the  porch  and  calls.)  Say,  Mac,  come  in  here,  will  you? 
{He  returns,  leaving  the  door  open.)  You  better  hear  what 
he  has  to  say  before  you  turn  it  down. 

{Enter  mccarty  from  the  porch.) 

Mac  {as  he  appears).     I  can't  cure  your  bus.     She  ain't  got 

but  one  lung  an' {He  breaks  off  embarrassed  as  he 

sees  silas.) 

Andrew.    Mac,  I  want  my  father  to  meet  you. 

Mac.    Glad  to  know  you,  sir. 

Silas  {without  enthusiasm).    How  are  you? 

Andrew  {moving  down  right).  You  can  talk  airplanes  so 
they'll  understand. 

Mac  {awkwardly).     Sure  thing. 

Andrew.    They  think  I  don't  know  anything  about  'em. 

Mac.    It's  a  great  game. 
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Andrew.  And  they're  sure  I'm  going  to  get  killed  my  first 
flight. 

Mac.    Oh,  I  won't  let  you  solo  till  you  know  your  machine. 

Andrew.    Dad  thinks  a  plane's  a  joke. 

Mac.    Nothing  like  that. 

Andrew  {urgently).  Come  on,  clear  things  up  for  'em,  can't 
you? 

Mac.  I  ain't  much  of  a  talker.  If  I  could  give  a  demonstra- 
tion  

Andrew.  Oh,  warm  up,  Mac !  Snap  into  it.  Tell  'em  there's  i 
nothing  to  be  scared  of.  Here — sit  down.  (  Turning  a  chair  ; 
toward  him.    mac  sits  R.  C.) 

Mac  {speaking  deliberately).     There's  not  much  danger  in  a 
well-made  ship.     Of  course  the  engine  may  conk  on  you,  or 
the  motor  cut  out  cold,  or  the  controls  jam,  but  if  you  keep    | 
your   head,   you   can   usually   waggle   down   to   a   pancake 
an' 

Mary  {encouragingly).  You  can  always  use  a  parachute,  can't  i 
you? 

Mac.  Well,  with  a  small  plane  it's  apt  to  foul  on  the  tail,  or  it 
might  be  some  job  to  cut  loose  an'  you  might  have  to  get  out 
in  a  spin  or  a  steep  dive,  an'  there's  a  chance  of 

Andrew  {anxiously).  Say,  listen  here!  Dad's  got  the  idea 
that  I'm  just  a  baloonatic.  Show  him  how  easy  it  is.  Tell 
what  you  know. 

Mac.  You  see,  Mr.  Hoyt,  I've  been  in  the  air  most  of  the 
time  for  ten  years  until  lately,  an'  I'm  anxious  to  fly  again 
before  the  sky  gets  too  crowded.  I  was  trained  in  Pups  an' 
Camels  an'  Dolphins  an'  about  every  type  o'  plane.  Taught 
a  good  many  fellows  to  fly.  Lived  through  all  sorts  o' 
tight  places.  Once  on  the  French  front  a  Fokker  got  me 
crippled.  Altimeter  gave  me  5000  feet,  but  I  hurtled  into  a 
nose  dive,  zoomed  down  an'  side-slipped  for  my  landin', 
blipped  my  motor  an'  taxied  in  like  I  was  on  a  greased  chute. 
Another  time  my  motor  conked  at  {00  an'  I  came  down 
with  a  dead  stick  an'  wobbled  in  without  crackin'  up.  The 
ship  I  got  my  eye  on  has  a  Custis  motor.    The  prop  is  geared 
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which  reverses  the  torque  an'  the  controls  are  okey.    I  figger 
we  could  put  up  a  couple  o'  hangars  an' 

Silas  {jumping  to  his  feet  with  a  sudden  display  of  wrath). 
Not  on  my  land! 

Adeline.    Silas! 

Silas  {raging  on).  You've  said  enough — all  I'm  going  to 
hear !  You  can't  have  Twelve  Acres  for  hangars  or  any 
other  impractical,  flighty  proposition!  {To  Andrew.)  I 
meant  to  give  you  that  land  and  put  up  a  nice  home  for  you 
there  when  you  got  married,  but  Mary's  set  her  foot  down  on 
that,  and  the  cows  get  the  lots.  Your  grandfather  worked 
like  a  slave  to  clear  'em,  and  I've  worked  to  keep  'em  the 
way  he  left  'em,  and  when  I'm  dead  I  'spose  they'll  be  sold 
to  Polacks  or  Italians  for  half  what  they're  worth,  since 
you're  above  being  a  farmer,  but  I'm  damned  if  you  or  any 
other  flying  fool'll  get  'em  while  I'm  alive !  So  you  can 
drop  the  subject  or  get  out! 

Andrew  {after  a  silence).  We'll  get  out.  Come,  Mac,  I 
guess  we  can  locate  a  field  somewhere  just  as  good  as  Twelve 
Acres. 

(mary  moves  up  R.  to  him.) 

Mac  {rising  and  going  to  door  at  back).    Sure  thing.     {Exit.) 

Andrew.    And  I'll  raise  the  money  somehow  to  buy  it.    Come 
on,  Mary.    Let's  shove  into  town  and  see  a  movie. 
{Exeunt  at  back  andrew  and  mary.) 

Adeline.  Well,  Si,  if  I  didn't  know  you,  I  should  think  you 
was  out  of  your  mind.    You  talked  like  a  wild  man. 

Silas.    I  am  wild ! 

Adeline.    The  idea  of  telling  Andy  and  his  friends  to  get  out ! 

Silas.    I  wanted  them  to  understand  that  I  meant  what  I  said. 

Adeline.    You  could  have  been  half-way  decent  about  it. 

Silas.    That's  where  we  differ. 

Adeline.    Nice  way  to  treat  your  only  son. 

Silas.    How's  he  treating  me  ?    I'm  his  only  father,  ain't  I  ? 

Adeline.    I'm  sorry  to  say  there  isn't  any  doubt  about  that. 

Silas  {snorting  angrily).    Huh! 
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Adeline.     You  don't  need  Twelve  Acres.     You'd  never  miss 

them. 
Silas  {turning  on  her  in  surprise).     You  didn't  want  me  to 

give  'em  to  him,  did  you,  for  airplanes? 
Adeline.     I  certainly  did.     You  know  his  grandfather  meant 

him  to  have  that  land  when  he  came  of  age,  and  you  ought 

to  give  it  to  him,  no  matter  what  he  wants  it  for. 
Silas.    I  thought  you  was  against  it. 
Adeline.    Well,  I  changed  my  mind.    He  convinced  me  that 

it's  an  up-to-date,  enterprising 

Silas.    Who  convinced  you? 

Adeline.    Why,  Mr.  McCarty. 

Silas.     Holy  jumpin'  cats!     He  never  said  a  thing  that  any 

she-Yankee  or  he-Yank  could  comprehend. 
Adeline.    You  didn't  listen. 
Silas.    Did  too ! 
Adeline.    You  can't  force  Andy  to  stick  on  a  farm.    Farmers 

are  born,  not  made. 
Silas.     Rot!     Andy  was  contented  enough  here  till  he  got  in 

with  Mary. 
Adeline.    That's  another  thing  we've  got  to  face.    She's  going 

to  be  our  daughter  and  the   mother  of  our   grandchildren 

and  we  want  her  to  be  happy,  don't  we  ?    You  might  as  well 

get  yourself  ready  to  be  a  likable  granddaddy. 
Silas.    God  knows — she's  probably  got  some  new-fangled  ideas 

about  having  babies. 
Adeline.    What  do  you  mean  ? 
Silas.    Oh,  I  don't  know. 
Adeline.    I  guess  you  don't. 

Silas.    She  could  have  been  happy  enough  here.    You  were. 
Adeline.    I  was  not! 

Silas  {in  angry  amazement).    You  weren't  happy! 
Adeline.    I  was  never  intended  for  a  farmer's  wife. 
Silas  {wrathfully).     Well,  it's  taken  me  thirty  years  to  find 

that  out.    I've  always  believed  you  liked  our  life — I  believed 

Andy  liked  it.    Seems  I've  been  living  in  the  midst  of  deceit. 

What  is  this,  anyhow,  a  conspiracy  to  break  up  my  home — 
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and  my  peace  of  mind?  Aren't  you  going  to  leave  me 
anything  ? 

Adeline  {relapsing  into  the  vernacular).  Now  don't  get  all 
het  up.  You  can't  hold  Andy  down.  He's  going  to  rise — in 
more  senses  than  one.  It  takes  a  superman  to  be  an  airman. 
Anybody  can  be  a  farmer. 

Silas  {indignantly).  Anybody  can't  make  a  success  of  it. 
Perhaps  you  think  he's  too  good  for  it. 

Adeline.  Well,  Si,  I've  come  to  the  conclusion  that  youth 
has  to  be  served.  We  bring  children  into  the  world,  love 
them  with  all  our  might  and  rear  them  the  best  way  we  know 
how.  We  try  to  guide  their  inclinations  and  protect  their 
future  and  that's  where  we  ought  to  stop.  If  we  want  them 
to  go  one  way  and  they  choose  another,  we've  no  right  to  be 
tyrannical  dictators  and  force  them  to  our  way  of  thinking. 
They're  flesh  of  our  flesh  and  bone  of  our  bone,  but  their 
destiny  is  their  own.  I  know  you'd  set  your  heart  on  Andy's 
being  another  you,  and  you  expected  him  to  work  on  the 
farm  and  not  fly  over  it,  but  it's  just  egotism  on  your  part. 

Silas  {in  speechless  rage).    Huh ! 

Adeline.  I'd  like  to  see  him  advance — make  this  home  a 
stepping-stone  to  higher  things. 

Silas.    Washington  was  a  farmer.    So  was  Lincoln. 

Adeline.    Always  understood  he  was  a  lawyer. 

Silas.    And  there's  Calvin  Coolidge. 

Adeline.  You  weren't  counting  on  Andy's  going  to  the  White 
House  from  here,  were  you? 

Silas.    Up  to  him,  wasn't  it? 

Adeline.  Well,  he's  a  pretty  clever  boy,  but  I  never  thought 
he  was  built  of  presidential  timber. 

Silas.  I  guess  you're  the  only  politician  in  this  family,  Ma. 
I  notice  you  haven't  ever  missed  a  chance  to  vote. 

Adeline.  And  I'm  proud  of  it!  The  suffrage  is  a  sovereign 
right,  and  anybody  that  shirks  it  ought  to  be  deprived  of 
citizenship. 

Silas.    That's  another  thing  you  and  I  seem  to  differ  about. 

Adeline.     I  remember  you  couldn't  get  shaved  quick  enough 
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to  go  to  the  poles  to  vote  for  your  pet  senator.  (Then,  with 
triumphant  change.)  And  let  me  tell  you,  Si  Hoyt,  he's  an 
airman ! 

Silas  {flabbergasted).    What? 

Adeline.  You  forgot  that,  didn't  you?  He's  an  air  enthusiast 
and 

Silas  {completely  exasperated).  I  don't  want  any  more  air 
talk! 

Adeline.    And  I've  heard  the  Governor  is  another 

Silas.    Oh,  let  up,  will  you  *? 

Adeline.  Well,  I  must  say  you  might  have  the  fairness  to 
acknowledge  when  you're  beaten  and  back  down  like  an 
honest  man. 

Silas.    Beaten  !    Who  said  I  was  beaten  ? 

Adeline.  I  say  it  and  I  think  you're  the  stubbornest,  cussedest 
old  tight-fist  in  the  state  of  Connecticut,  and  if  you  let  your 
son  go  out  into  the  world  empty-handed  to  make  his  way, 
I'm  going  with  him ! 

Silas.    Go,  if  you  want  to,  and  I'll  get  a  divorce ! 

Adeline.    No,  you  won't !     I'll  get  the  divorce ! 

Silas.    You  can't  get  it  quick  enough  to  suit  me ! 

Adeline.    And  I'll  use  my  alimony  to  buy  him  a  field ! 

Silas.    There  ain't  going  to  be  any  alimony ! 

Adeline.    You  think  so  ?    We'll  see  about  that ! 

{Suddenly  voices  are  heard  outside.  The  door  is  thrown 
open  and  mary  runs  in  wildly ,  her  face  streaked  with  mud.) 

Mary.  Quick — We  had  an  accident !  Help  Mac. — He's  bring- 
ing Andy! 

Adeline.    Andy  hurt!    Andy! 

{She  rushes  out  followed  by  silas.  mary  quickly  pre- 
pares the  sofa,  placing  the  cushions  at  one  end.  Enter  mac 
carrying  the  limp  form  of  andy  on  his  back,  silas  and 
Adeline  follow,  mac  lowers  him  with  silas's  help  to  the 
sofa.) 

Mary  {as  he  comes  in).    This  way,  Mac.    Bring  him  here. 

Adeline.  Oh,  dear — oh,  dear — I  knew  something  dreadful 
would  happen  with  that  old  car! 
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Silas  {to  mac).    Do  you  think  he's  hurt  bad? 

Mac.    Can't  say.    Easy  there — Lift  his  feet  as  1  let  him  down. 

That's  the  thing.    There  you  are. 
Adeline    {over  him,  feeling  his  heart).     Thank  God — he's 

alive ! 
Silas.    What  happened? 
Mary.     The  brake  went  wrong  just  as  we  started  down  the 

hill  and  we  smashed  into  the  telephone  pole.     Something 

must  have  hit  Andy.    I  didn't  see. 
Mac.    Better  get  a  doctor  as  soon  as  you  can. 
Adeline.    Hurry,  Si — call  up  the  doctor !     (silas  quickly  goes 

out  L.    mac  follows  and  makes  sure  that  the  doer  is  closed.) 

Andy,  oh,  Andy !     My  boy,  my  dear  boy ! 
Mary.    It's  all  right,  Mrs.  Hoyt.    Come  out  of  it,  Andy. 
Andrew  {sitting  up  with  a  broad  grin).    Keep  cool,  Ma. 
Adeline  {starting  back  in  amazement).    What  do  you  mean? 

Aren't  you  hurt? 
Andrew.    Not  a  scratch,  but  little  old  Liz  is  a  wash-out. 
Adeline.     What  are  you  trying  to  do — frightening  us  like  , 

this 

Andrew.    You  said  I'd  have  to  trick  Dad  into  giving  me  that 

field,  so  I  thought  I'd  try  a  smash-up.     If  he  .thirtks  he's, 

going  to  lose  me,  he  may  come  across. 
Mary.    Ssh — he'll  hear  you! 

Adeline.    Well,  of  all  the 

Andrew.     I  feel  like  a  dog — fooling  him  this  way.     Do  you 

think  the  shock'll  be  bad  for  him,  or  anything  ? 
Adeline.    No,  his  heart's  sound  enough.    It  serves  him  right. 

You  leave  him  to  me. 
Mary.    Careful!     {Andrew  lies  down.) 
Andrew.    It's  up  to  you  now,  Ma.    Go  to  it! 

{Enter  silas  L.) 
Adeline  {anxiously).    Did  you  get  the  doctor?    Is  he  coming? 
Silas.    Yes — Said  he'd  drive  right  over.    Isn't  there  anything 

we  can  do,  Addie? 
Adeline  {frantically).    Oh,  I  don't  know— I  don't  know ! 
Mac  {feeling  Andrew  over  with  a  practised  hand).     Better 
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wait  for  the  doctor.  No  bones  broken.  He'll  soon  come  to 
himself,  (andrew  groans  weakly.)  There  we  are!  He's 
comin'  round  all  right.  Just  lost  his  wind.  What  you 
tryin'  to  do,  old  timer — kill  yourself? 

Adeline  {clinging  to  silas).  Oh,  Silas,  we  almost  lost  him — 
we  almost  lost  each  other !  It's  a  warning  to  us !  We  were 
in  the  wrong,  weren't  we?  We  were  wicked — quarreling 
like  that  after  all  these  years  together.  You  know  I  wouldn't 
leave  you  for  anybody  on  earth,  don't  you  ? 

Silas.  Control  yourself,  Ma.  Stop  your  crying.  Everything's 
going  to  be  all  right. 

Adeline.    Just  think  how  we'd  have  felt,  if  he'd  been  killed. 

Silas  {trying  to  reassure  her).  Come  now — he's  alive.  We've 
got  that  to  be  thankful  for.    Don't  worry 

Adeline  {her  arms  about  him).  We  ought  to  let  him  have 
his  way.  Don't  you  see  it,  Si?  We  ought  to  let  him  have 
Twelve  Acres  just  to  show  how  grateful  we  are  that  he's 
been  spared  to  us !  You  will,  Si,  won't  you  ?  Say  you 
will! 

Silas.  Yes — yes.  Maybe  I  was  wrong.  I  won't  hold  out  any 
longer.  He  can  have  them — when  he  gets  well.  Guess  I'm 
a  long  ways  behind  the  times.  Anyhow,  it  looks  as  if  a  man 
might  be  safer  up  in  the  air  than  down  here  in  an  automobile. 

Andrew  {with  effort,  looking  vaguely  about).    Is  that  Dad? 

Silas  {going  to  him  anxiously).  Here  I  am,  son.  How  you 
feeling  ? 

Andrew.    Like  a  bird,  Dad! 

(mary    runs    to    Adeline's    arms    and    they    hide    their 
smiling  faces  against  each  other.) 

curtain 
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WHEN  DID  THEY  MEET  AGAIN? 

The  salon  of  a  small  second  floor  apartment  in  Paris  in  the 

.  occupation  of  miss  hyslop,  a  maiden  lady  who  earns  her 
living  by  taking,  as  paying  guests,  young  girls  of  good  fam- 
ily whose  parents  arent  able  themselves,  or  who  dont  care, 
to  act  as  guides  to  the  Paris  museums.  A  small  room  is  in- 
dicated because  it  would  naturally  be  small.  Window,  with 
balcony  and  railing,  center.  Two  doors  left,  one,  down- 
stage, to  the  hall;  upstage  to  miss  hyslop's  room.  Door 
right  to  the  room  at  present  occupied  by  miss  hyslop's  guest, 
susan  carthew.  Settee,  chair  and  one  or  two  pieces  to  show 
that  the  room  is  French  and  very  respectably  French,  miss 
hyslop's  evening  dress  wouldn't  be  inappropriate  in  a  con- 
vent; susan's  is  from  the  stores. 

Window  open.  Night  sky  shows  beyond  the  elevation  of 
the  opposite  houses,  susan  stands  at  window,  looking  out. 
A  vague  hum  from  the  streets,  and,  not  vague,  dance-music 
from  an  unseen  cafe  opposite,  miss  hyslop  enters  from  left, 
carrying,  open,  mr.  e.  v.  lucas's  "A  Wanderer  in  Paris.") 

Miss  H.  Yes.  February  the  ninth,  1779.  That's  the  date. 
I  felt  sure  I  was  right. 

Susan  (vaguely,  turning  reluctantly).     The  date? 

Miss  H.  (sitting  in  chair).  Of  the  charming  ceremony  in 
Notre  Dame.  The  marriage  of  the  hundred  poor  girls  whom 
Louis  XVI  dowered  in  memory  of  the  birth  of  Marie- 
Therese-Charlotte  of  France,  afterwards  Duchess  of  An- 
gouleme. 

Susan.    Oh,  yes.    (Away  from  window  but  still  looking  out.) 

Miss  H.  It  relieves  me  to  know  I  had  the  date  correctly.  A 
passing  doubt  assailed  me,  an  apprehension  that  I  was 
losing  grip  on  accuracy.  And  that  would  never  do,  would 
it? 
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Susan.  What?  Oh,  no.  No,  I  suppose  it  wouldn't.  (Sits 
on  settee.) 

Miss  H.  No,  indeed.  Trusted  as  I  am  as  conductress  of  the 
daughters  of  gentlewomen  to  the  beauties  of  Paris,  the  most 
scrupulous  accuracy  is  very  properly  demanded  of  me. 
(Closing  the  book  triumphantly.)  And  I  was  not  inaccu- 
rate. — /79  I  said  and  — /79  it  was.  Quite  a  pleasant  little 
restorative  to  my  self-confidence,  Susan. 

Susan.     I'm  glad  of  that. 

Miss  H.  And  now — no.  I  think  we've  been  over  everything. 
I've  nothing  more  to  tell  you  about  our  expedition  of  to- 
day.    Unless  you  wish  to  ask  any  questions? 

Susan.     Well,  I 

Miss  H.  Yes?  Though  who  indeed  can  exhaust  the  inex- 
haustible and  be  omniscient  about  Notre  Dame? 

Susan.     It  wasn't  about  Notre  Dame,  Miss  Hyslop.    It's- 


Miss  H.  Ah,  our  to-morrow's  program.  Yes,  yes,  you  leap 
eagerly  to  more  delights.    Well,  the  Carnavalet 

Susan.     I  wondered  about  to-night. 

Miss  H.  To-night?  (Looks  at  window.)  Oh,  these  dis- 
tracting street  noises.  (Closes  window.)  Yes,  indeed,  we 
must  go  to  bed  early  to-night. 

Susan.     I'm  not  a  bit  tired,  really. 

Miss  H.  No,  but  you  would  be  to-morrow.  That  is  only  the 
beginning  of  tumult  in  the  streets.  These  French!  I  have 
learnt  to  be  tolerant,  my  dear.  I  grant  the  apparent  neces- 
sity to  the  Latin  temperament  of  such  effervescence  as  to- 
night's. But  we  sober  people  close  the  windows  and  we  go 
to  bed  early  before  the  noises  grow  prohibitive  of  sleep. 
Otherwise,  we  should  get  no  rest  and  we  should  be  unfit  for 
our  appreciation  of  the  Carnavalet  in  the  morning. 

Susan.     I  see. 

(Enter  left,  after  knocking,  miss  hyslop's  maid,  marie,  in 
her  outdoor  clothes.) 

Marie.     Je  m'en  vais,  madame. 

Miss  H.  (with  pitying  condescension).  Tres  bien,  Marie. 
Demain  a  sept  heures,  sans  f  aute,  n'est  ce  pas  ? 
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Marie.  Mais  oui.  Certainement,  a  sept  heures  precises.  Bon 
soir,  madame. 

Miss  H.     Bon  soir,  Marie. 

{Exit  marie) 

Susan  {rising).     You  let  her  go. 

Miss  H.  To  dance  all  night  in  the  streets.  Of  course,  she'll 
be  fit  for  nothing  to-morrow.  One  has  to  allow  it  though. 
This  Fete  Nationale  is  greater  than  discipline. 

Susan.     Yes,  you  allow  it  to  her. 

Miss  H.  We  have  our  restraints,  Susan.  We  don't  feel  im- 
pelled to  go  out  and  to  dance  in  the  streets. 

Susan  {passionately).  But  it's  Paris.  Paris.  I  may  not  be 
a  dancer  but 

Miss  H.  But  you  are  a  lady.  Not  one  of  those  frivolous, 
pleasure-seeking  tourists  who  regard  Paris  as  a  playground. 
Paris  is  the  museums,  the  churches.  It  is  history  in  stone. 
The  Louvre !  The  multitudinous  magic  of  the  Louvre ! 
You  don't  think,  do  you,  that  in  these  visits  we  have  ex- 
hausted the  Louvre? 

Susan.     No.    Only  there  are  more  things  in  life  than  pictures. 

Miss  H.  Indeed  there  are.  {Putting  her  on  settee  with  what 
she  thinks  is  a  gay  little  pat.)  And  you  shall  see  some  of 
them.  You  shall  feel  Parisian  of  the  Parisians.  I  always 
include  no  fewer  than  two  classical  matinees  at  the  Comedie 
Franchise  in  the  program  of  my  young  visitors.  What  do 
you  think  of  that? 

Susan.     I  think  they're  matinees.    Is  it  never  night  in  Paris? 

Miss  H.  But  ours  are  necessarily  the  daylight  hours  because 
the  museums  close  at  dusk.  The  danger  of  fire  inhibits  the 
use  of  artificial  light. 

Susan.  The  danger  of  fire  inhibits  .  .  .  Miss  Hyslop,  you 
understand,  don't  you?  that  when  I  go  home  I'm  to  work 
for  my  living,  teaching. 

Miss  H.  Your  mother  wrote  me  such  a  sad  letter  about  her 
reduced  circumstances. 

Susan.  Mother  would  be  sad.  She  thinks  the  Carthews  are 
gentlefolk   and   gentlefolk  oughtn't   to   mix. 
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Miss  H.  So  few  people  have  the  courage  to  be  exclusive  now- 
adays.    But  of  course  you  had  school,  and  then  Wellesley. 

Susan.  Blue-stocking  ecstasies.  Slogging  at  school  for  a 
scholarship  and  then  Wellesley  on  little  but  a  scholarship. 
Oh,  I  don't  complain  of  it.  I  fought  mother  about  going 
to  college  and  I  won.     But  now,  now 

Miss  H.     Now 

Susan.  A  dear  old  maiden  aunt  offers  me  a  trip  abroad  before 
I  take  up  my  work.  Mother  and  she  put  their  heads  to- 
gether and  here  I  am,  with  you. 

Miss  H.  I  was  at  school  with  your  mother.  That  is  why  she 
sent  you  to  me. 

Susan.  Yes,  sent.  You  don't  chance  to  notice  that  I'm  young, 
do  you?  That  all  my  life  I've  screwed  youth  down  and 
that  I'm  going  to  teach  classics  in  a  high  school  to  go  on 
with  the  screwing  down?  And  that  for  a  blessed  month  I'm 
out  of  America  with  the  Atlantic  between  me  and  the  future 
and  the  past  and  that  Paris  is  en  fete  to-night?  That  your 
servant  goes  out  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  that  I 

Miss  H.  My  dear  child  !  These  whirling  words  !  A  servant- 
girl  and  you ! 

Susan.     Both  young,  though,  aren't  we?    Both 

Miss  H.  What  would  you  propose  to  do,  Susan  ?  To  go  out 
alone  into  the  Paris  streets?  Or  is  it  proposed  that  I  ac- 
company you?     You  see  how  impossible  you  are. 

Susan.  And  the  chance !  The  chance  that  flies  if  you  don't 
grasp  it. 

Miss  H.  {strongly).     The  chance  of  what? 

Susan  {subdued).  Oh,  well—  Repress.  Stifle.  Throttle 
your  youth,  damp  the  fires  down  till —  Oh,  I'm  sorry  I 
spoke.     It's  only  upset  you. 

Miss  H.  {placidly,  finding  place  in  book).  I  have  found 
reading  very  soothing,  Susan.  {Bringing  book  to  her.) 
Will  you  try  this  book?  E.  V.  Lucas's  "A  Wanderer  in 
Paris."  He  devotes  some  pages  to  our  to-morrow's  treat, 
the  Carnavalet. 

Susan.     Thank  you. 
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Miss  H.  {smoothing  susan's  hair — but  there  is  no  affection  in 
her).  It  has  passed?  The  little  rebellious  mood  has 
passed? 

Susan  [looks  up  at  her  and  takes  her  hand,  pleasantly).  Let's 
pretend  it  has. 

Miss  H.  Reading  aloud — the  small  effort  of  concentration — 
if  I  may  recommend 

Susan  {nods,  and  then  reads).  "And  here  is  the  Carnavalet 
— the  spacious  building  with  a  garden  and  modern  additions, 
on  the  left — once  the  Hotel  des  Ligneries,  afterwards  the 
Hotel  de  Kerneveney,  afterwards  the  Hotel  de  Sevigne  and 
now  the  museum  of  the  City  of  Paris."  (miss  hyslop  locks 
hall  door,  down  left,  and  pockets  key.)  "The  only  way  to 
understand  Paris  is  to  make  repeated  visits  to  this  treasure- 
house." 

Miss  H.  The  only  way  to  understand  Paris.  Mark  that, 
Susan. 

Susan  (continuing  as  if  she  hadn't  heard),  "You  will  find 
new  entertainment  and  instruction  every  time." 

Miss  H.  Fd  forgotten  that  he  used  those  words.  Isn't  it 
exactly,  exactly  what  I've  been  telling  you?  It  confirms 
me  utterly. 

Susan  {in  an  even  voice,  not  looking  up).  It  certainly  does, 
Miss  Hyslop. 

Miss  H.  Oh,  I  think  the  nerve-storm  has  subsided.  I  have 
seen  many  of  my  young  visitors  through  similar  crises. 
Others  before  you  have  misapprehended  Paris,  but  good 
taste  has  prevailed.  I'm  so  glad  we've  got  this  over  gently, 
Susan.  I  can  go  to  bed  much  happier  now,  because,  you 
know,  I  had  perceived  this  coming. 

Susan.  Had  you?  Did  you  ever  have  a  rebel  who  really 
rebelled? 

Miss  H.  No.  They  were  not  successful  rebels,  Susan.  They 
couldn't  be.  I  should  not  be  fit  for  my  position  of  trust  if 
I  had  had  any  failures. 

Susan.     I  see. 
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Miss  H.     Good  night,  my  dear.    Read  a  little  if  you  like,  but 

follow  my  example  soon,  won't  you? 

(Exit  MISS  hyslop  up  left.) 
Susan  (looking  after  her).     Follow  her  example!     Grow  like 

her.     (Reads  as  if  determined  to  drug  herself  by  reading.) 

"The  only   way  to  understand   Paris   is   to   make   repeated 

visits  to  this  treasure-house.     You  will  find  new  entertain- 
ment .  .  ."     (Drops  book  to  her  knee,  then  rises,  leaves  book 

on  settee-arm  and  opens  window.) 

(Carnival  noises  and  music.    She  stands  by  window,  flings 

out  her  arm  with  a  gesture  which  might  be  interpreted  from 

outside  as  an  invitation.) 

Paris!    (Comes  from  window  slowly  and  puts  book  under 

her  arm.)     And  Paris.     (A  gesture  of  surrender.    She  goes 

to  switch  and  turns  light  out.) 

(A  man's  young  voice  is  heard  from  below  window.) 
Vincent.     Oh,    damn !      Good    thing    I'm    a    mountaineer. 

There  was  nearly  a  corpse  on  the  pavement  that  time. 
Susan.     Who's  there?      (Switches   light  on.     vincent  ber- 

ners,  as  Pierrot,  is  just  climbing  the  balcony  rail.)     Who 

are  you? 
Vincent.     I'm  the  reply  to  one  of  the  jolliest  invitations  that 

was  ever  given  to  any  man.     (Puts  hat  on  settee.) 

Susan.     Invitations  ?     I 

Vincent  (imitating  her  gesture  at  window).     Like  that,  at  the 

window.     Only  a  thousand  times  more  lovely  than  I  have 

grace  to  imitate. 
Susan.     Oh,  no.    No.    That  wasn't  an  invitation. 
Vincent.     Oh,  come.    You  may  have  repented  it.    Now  you 

see  me  again  you  decide  that  I  don't  please  you.     But  you 

mustn't  deny  that  you  gave  the  invitation.    You  stood  there 

and 

Susan.     Is  standing  at  the  window  an  invitation  to  the  casual 

passer-by  ? 
Vincent.     But  I'm  not  casual.     I'm  not  a  passer-by.     We 

dined   at    the    same    cafe,   opposite.      You   caught    my   eye 

and — 
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Susan.     No. 

Vincent.  You  singled  me  out.  You  seemed  to  say  that  we 
two,  in  a  foreign  city  on  a  midsummer  night  must 

Susan.  This  is  pure  invention.  If  you  were  in  the  cafe 
where  we  dined 

Vincent.  If?  But  I  was.  I've  been  there  ever  since,  wait- 
ing, hoping  for  a  sign. 

Susan.     I  didn't  see  you  in  the  cafe. 

Vincent.     In  this  costume? 

Susan.  There  were  a  dozen  of  it.  Your  taste  in  fancy  dress 
is  hardly  original. 

Vincent.     Then  I've  simply  been  flattering  myself? 

Susan.  I  stood  at  the  window  and  held  out  my  arms  to  Paris 
.  .  .  Paris  by  night.     I  believe  I  said  "Paris"  aloud. 

Vincent.  And  the  reply  you  got  is  an  American !  That 
wasn't  kind  of  Paris.  It  has  its  points,  though,  if  you  really 
look  for  them. 

Susan.     Has  it?    For  instance? 

Vincent.  The  point,  for  instance,  that  a  cold-blooded  Amer- 
ican doesn't  try  to  stay  where  he  isn't  wanted.  {Takes  his 
hat.) 

Susan.     I  ...  I  thank  you  for  that. 

Vincent  {towards  window,  then  stops).  One  small  request, 
though,  if  I  may? 

Susan.     Oh? 

Vincent  {smiling).  Nothing  alarming.  You're  not  a  crag- 
climber?  No.  If  you  were  you'd  know  that  it's  easier  to 
come  up  than  to  go  down  and  I  nearly  made  a  mess  of 
things  coming  up.  That  iron-work  below  your  balcony's 
a  bit  rotten.    So  perhaps  you'll  let  me  out  by  the  door  ? 

Susan.     Why,  of  course. 

{Both  towards  door.  As  he  isnt  certain  which  it  is  he 
has  to  wait  till  her  movement  shows  him,  then  he  reaches 
it  first.) 

Vincent.  Allow  me.  {Finds  it  locked.)  Oh,  you've  got 
the  key? 

Susan.     Key? 
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Vincent.     Yes,  it's  locked. 

Susan.     I  didn't  know.     I  .  .  .   {Trying  it.) 

Vincent  {from  her,  cynically).     Didn't  you? 

Susan.     No,  I  did  not  know.    Will  you  please  believe  that  I 

did  not  know? 
Vincent.     Look  here,  you  didn't  see  me  in  the  cafe.     That's 

one  thing.     You  didn't  invite  me  from  the  window.     That's 

another    thing.      You    didn't   know    the    door    was    locked. 

That's 

Susan.     Oh,  yes.     The  last  straw. 

Vincent.     I  didn't  say  so. 

Susan.     I  pile  improbability  on  improbability  and  ask  you  to 

believe  them  all.     Naturally,  you  don't  believe  the  first  of 

them. 
Vincent  {looks  at  her,  really  perceiving  her  quality  and  subtly 

changing  in  manner).     On  the  contrary,  I  believe  them  all. 

You've  said  so  and  you're  not  the  sort  of  person  whom  one 

disbelieves.    And  now  I'll  risk  the  iron-work.     {Going.) 
Susan.     Is  it  seriously  a  risk? 
Vincent.     Hang  it,  I've  believed  you.     Yes,  it  is  seriously 

a  bit  of  a  risk.     The  knobbly  bits  on  that  iron-work  are 

rusty — like  meeting  rotten  shale  when  you're  doing  a  climb. 
Susan.     Then  of  course  I  must  get  the  key.     It's  dawned  on 

me  that  Miss  Hyslop  locked  the  door  while  I  read.     That's 

why  she  went  to  bed,  though  she  knew  I  was  restive.     She 

had  me  safe,  with  the  key  under  her  pillow. 
Vincent.     You  were  .  .  .  restive? 
Susan.     So  would  you  be,  bottled  up  with  an  old  woman  who 

hasn't  an  idea  of  Paris  beyond  Notre  Dame  and  the  Louvre. 

Oh,  yes,  she  has — the  Carnavalet.     Did  you  know  Paris  is 

a  city  where  it  is  always  daylight? 
Vincent.     It  mostly  is,  in  July. 
( susan  makes  a  moue  at  him.) 

Well  isn't  it?    Tell  me,  Miss  What's  her  name.    She's 

{Puts  his  hat  down  again:  when  he  finally  goes  he  forgets 

it.) 
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Susan.  Oh,  a  sort  of  professional  chaperon  out  of  Cranford 
or  somewhere. 

Vincent.    What  a  ghastly  job! 

Susan.     Who  for?     The  chaperon  or  the  chaperoned? 

Vincent.     I  was  thinking  of  her  side  of  it,  poor  old  dear. 

Susan.  Charming  of  you.  I'm  experiencing  my  side  of  it. 
Oh,  for  two  pins  I'd  take  what  chance  has  sent  me.  I'd 
break  prison  and  come  out  with  you.  I  suppose  we  could  tie 
sheets  together  from  my  bed  and  make  a  rope. 

Vincent.  I  daresay  we  could,  and  I  daresay  wilder  things 
will  happen  in  Paris  to-night.  But  we  shan't  do  it,  of 
course.     It  wouldn't  be  playing  the  game. 

Susan  (gapes,  then).     I  say,  that's  pretty  cool,  from  you. 

Vincent  (politely  enquiring).  From  me?  Because  I  came 
through  the  window? 

Susan.     Yes. 

Vincent.  I  thought  I  was  invited  to  come.  I  thought  that 
inside  this  room  there  was  the  sort  of  woman  who  does  in- 
vite.    Only,  you  see,  there  isn't. 

Susan.     You  mean  I'm  repulsive? 

Vincent.  I  don't,  and  you  know  it  and  you'd  love  me  to 
waste  half  an  hour  on  the  top  of  the  time  I've  already  wasted 
on  you  to-night  in  assuring  you  that  you're  not  repulsive. 

Susan.  Oh,  don't  trouble  yourself.  I'm  sorry  you've  wasted 
time. 

Vincent.  You  don't  seem  to  believe  it.  Don't  you  realize 
that  I've  been  sold?  I  climbed  that  balcony  looking  for 
adventure.  Paris  is  teeming  with  adventure  to-night  and 
I've  had  the  misfortune  to  light  on  one  of  the  few  places 
where  there  isn't  any  adventure  for  me. 

Susan.     Thank  you.     Rudeness  on  rudeness. 

Vincent.     Was  I  rude? 

Susan.     Were  you!    First  you  tell  me  I'm  repulsive. 

Vincent.     I  did  not. 

Susan.     Then  you  say  I'm  not  even  a  woman. 

Vincent.  Oh,  aren't  you,  by  George?  You've  got  just  every 
good  woman's  passion  for  playing  with  fire  when  you  know 
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it  won't  scorch  you  and,  because  you  are  not  repulsive  but 
rather  exceptionally  attractive,  I'd  be  charmed  to  play  with 
you  on  any  other  night  than  this.  Other  nights  aren't  car- 
nival night. 

Susan.  Isn't  it  carnival  night  for  me  as  well  as  you?  Aren't 
I  young  as  well  as — the  very  maid  goes  out.  Oh,  yes,  it's 
perfectly  allowed  to  the  maid  to  go  out  and  to  stay  out  till 
morning.  I'm  locked  in,  but  she  can  be  out  and  you  can  be 
out,  but  I?     I'm  to  stay  in. 

Vincent.  That's  the  .  .  .  the  social  system,  I  suppose.  You 
are  not  the  French  maid  of  a  French  appartement.  You're — 
well,  obviously,  you're  something  else. 

Susan  {challenging ly).    And  you? 

Vincent.     That's  another  question. 

Susan.     Has  it  an  answer? 

Vincent.     Yes,  it  has  an  answer. 

Susan.     What? 

Vincent.  The  masculine  gender.  And  if  you  care  to  know 
.  .  .  {Approaches  her,  then  checks  himself,)  Look  here,  do 
you  mind  getting  that  key  quickly?  {She  doesn't  move,) 
Please !     You've  got  brown  eyes. 

Susan.    Yes,  they're  brown,  but 

{Dance  music  in  street.) 

Vincent.  It  isn't  but.  It's  and.  It's  brown  eyes  and  your 
sort  of  hair.  They're  a  combination  I've  dreamed  of  find- 
ing and  never  really  hoped  to  find.  If  you  had  any  sense, 
you'd  be  racing  for  that  key.  A  man  isn't  responsible  when 
his  dream  comes  true. 

Susan.     That  tune!     That  tune! 

{Sways  a  few  steps  in  time;  he  takes  her  and  they  dance. 
Her  dancing  must  not  be  good.  A  kiss  hovers,  then  he 
almost  throws  her  from  him.) 

Vincent.     Will  you  get  that  key? 

Susan.     I  know  my  dancing's   appalling. 

Vincent.  It  is.  It's  the  final  proof  of  your  blameless  life. 
Are  you  going  for  that  key? 

Susan.     Yes.     {Going  towards  up  left  door.) 
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Vincent  {watching ',  then  standing  in  her  way).  You  have 
the  most  wonderful  eyes  in  the  world. 

Susan  {arms  outstretched  towards  him).  I  called  into  the 
night  for  you. 

Vincent  {hesitates,  then  abruptly  turns  his  back).  What's 
wrong  is,  that  I  came  to  your  calling.  That  killed  the  ro- 
mance. 

Susan  {to  his  turned  back).     Killed  it? 

Vincent  {still  turned).  You  called  to  the  mystery  of  Paris. 
You  called  to  the  night  and  the  stars,  to  the  lights  in  the 
Chinese  lanterns,  to  the  music  on  the  boulevards.  You 
called  to  a  myriad  intangible  things,  and  you  get  twelve 
hulking  stone  of  a  solid  man.  I'm  the  wrong  reply  and  I'll 
trouble  you  again  to  go  for  that  key  because  I'm  a  shrink- 
ing coward  at  the  thought  of  that  rotten  iron-work. 

Susan.     And  if  I  say  you're  not  the  wrong  reply? 

Vincent  {turns,  pauses,  then).  What  about  saying  that  with- 
out an   "if"? 

Susan.  You  are  not  the  wrong  reply.  You're  a  flesh  and 
blood  reply. 

{Holds  hands  out;  he  takes  her;  a  long  kiss;  she  slips  as 
if  the  impulse  is  hers,  to  the  settee;  he  goes  down  to  it  with 
her,  their  lips  still  sealed  together.  Then  he  breaks  away 
and  stands.) 

Vincent.     Will  you  marry  me? 

Susan.    What! 

Vincent.  We're  neither  of  us  married,  are  we?  You've 
got  brown  eyes  and  you  say  I'm  the  right  reply. 

Susan.     But  we  don't  know  each  other. 

Vincent.  That  should  lead  to  an  unusually  bright  honey- 
moon. 

Susan  {facing  him,  hands  behind  her  back.)  What  would  you 
do  if  I  said  "yes"? 

Vincent.  I  should  announce  our  engagement  to  Miss  Thing- 
ummy. I  should  then  point  out  that  as  your  fiance  I  had 
every  right  to  take  you  out  to  see  Paris  at  night.  I  don't 
know,  though.     I  don't  think  I  should  use  the  word  fiancee. 
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I  fancy  she'd  prefer  me  to  say  that  I'm  your  affianced  hus- 
band. 

Susan.    Do  you  think  she'd  believe  you? 

Vincent.     I'm  not  even  sure  that  you  believe  me. 

Susan.  I  believe  that  a  carnival  man  is  having  his  carnival 
jest. 

Vincent.  If  you  wanted  to  keep  it  a  jest  you  shouldn't  have 
danced  with  me.     That's  when  it  stopped  being  a  jest. 

Susan.     You'll  come  to  yourself  in  the  morning. 

Vincent.  I  shall  come  to  you  in  the  morning.  Tail-coat  and 
card-case,  Brown  Eyes.  Thoroughly  impressive  clothes  for 
a  thoroughly  formal  proposal.  We  won't  disturb  the  lady 
from  Cranford  to-night.  We've  got  to  remember  we're  in 
France.  None  of  your  frivolous  Anglo-Saxon  proposals. 
{Props  cushion  up  on  settee  and  pretends  it's  miss  hyslop.) 
I  have  the  honor,  madam,  to  request  permission  to  pay  my 
addresses  to  Brown  Eyes.     That  sort  of  thing. 

Susan.     You're  just  ragging. 

Vincent.    Of  course  I'm  ragging. 

Susan.     Oh! 

Vincent.  Ragging  the  old  lady.  Between  you  and  me  the 
thing's  decided,  but  we'll  rag  the  old  lady  in  the  way  old 
ladies  like  to  be  ragged.  Treating  them  as  if  they  had 
importance.  But  otherwise  I'm  ragging  so  little  that  I'm 
going  down  that  damned  iron-work  rather  than  let  your 
chaperon  make  any  mistake  about  me. 

Susan.     Oh,  but 

Vincent.  She'd  be  in  her  dressing-gown,  my  dear,  and  I'm 
a  man  from  the  night.  Before  I  grew  serious  about  you,  I 
was  all  for  rousing  the  dear  lady  to  get  that  key.  But 
not  now.  First  impressions  count  and  I  shouldn't  do  either 
of  us  any  good  if  I  proposed  for  you  in  these  clothes. 

Susan.     I  can't  make  head  or  tail  of  you. 
(Sits  on  settee;  then  he  sits  by  her,) 

Vincent.  I'm  quite  simple  to  understand.  First  stage,  I 
come  in  here  for — (Hesitates.) 

Susan.     Yes?    For? 
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Vincent.  Hang  it,  I  was  unattached.  I'm  attached  now. 
Don't  you  see  the  difference? 

Susan.     I  don't  see  what  made  the  difference. 

Vincent.  You  did.  That  was  the  second  stage,  my  dis- 
covery of  you.  Third  stage,  I  propose  lightly,  United  States 
fashion.  Then  I  remember  I'm  in  France.  Proposal  must 
be  full-dress  or  nothing.  So  I'm  coming  to-morrow  for 
the  fourth  stage. 

Susan.     And  I  don't  even  know  your  name. 

Vincent.  I  told  you  I'd  include  a  card-case  in  the  complete 
proposer's  outfit.  To-night — do  you  want  Pierrot  with  a 
visiting-card?  We'll  keep  this  night  without  encumbrances, 
my  dear.  The  night  we  met  and  knew.  Not  who  we  are 
but  what  we  are.  You  queen,  you  nobody,  you  voice  that 
called,  you  brown-eyed  miracle  of  mystery. 

Susan  {rising  from  him).  You'll  wake  up  in  the  morning 
and 

Vincent  (still  sitting).  Yes.  Surprisingly,  I  shall  wake  up. 
Quaint  idea  to  spend  this  night  at  home  in  bed,  but  that's 
where  I  shall  spend  it  now. 

Susan.     You're  very  frank,  Pierrot. 

Vincent  (rising).  Would  you  prefer  me  to  say  I  climbed 
your  balcony  to  look  for  a  tie-pin  I'd  dropped? 

Susan.     No.     (Holds  out  hands.) 

Vincent  (takes  hands,  draws  nearer  to  kiss  and  then  drops 
her  hands.)     No.     Don't  let's  be  precipitate  about  this. 

Susan.     Haven't  we  been? 

Vincent  (airily  dismissing  that).  Oh,  not  the  general  ques- 
tion. That's  decided.  But  let's  keep  this  first  kiss  for  to- 
morrow, shall  we? 

Susan   (looking  at  settee).     First  kiss? 

Vincent  (firmly).  Yes.  We've  been  so  dashed  irregular  up 
to  now,  but  we'll  have  things  in  order  to-morrow.  First 
the  proposal,  then  the  first  kiss,  then  a  decent  interval  and 
then  the  Consulate. 

Susan.     You  are  for  the  proprieties  now. 

Vincent.     Well,  my  dear,  one  doesn't  go  lightly  into  mar- 
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riage.  Marriage  is  delirium  surrounded  by  decency.  I 
don't  believe  in  treating  marriage  as  if  it  were  just  a  casual 
adventure. 

Susan.     Oh,  Pierrot,  Pierrot! 

Vincent.     Well? 

Susan.     Is  it  true? 

Vincent.     Is  what  true? 

Susan.  All  of  it.  The  wonder  and  the  strangeness.  Life 
.  .  .  life  isn't  just  threshing  yourself  to  pieces  because  the 
things  inside  you  are  leaping  to  get  out  and  you  mustn't 
let  them. 

Vincent.  I  know.  I've  the  feeling  myself  that  the  world 
was  a  second-rate  place  until  to-night.  Of  course  to-morrow 
goes  one  better  on  to-night. 

Susan.     Could  it? 

Vincent.  Unfixed  photograph  of  two  people  finding  each 
other  to-night.  To-morrow  we  fix  it.  We  frame  it.  Tell 
me,  when  you  put  a  halo  round  a  dream,  what  sort  of  a  halo 
do  you  prefer? 

Susan.     A  halo? 

Vincent.  Well,  I  shan't  call  it  that  to  the  man  in  the  shop. 
Mind  you,  he'd  be  French  and  he'd  probably  understand. 
If  I  said  "Montrez-moi  un  halo  pour  un  reve,"  he'd  trot 
out  the  engagement  rings  all  right,  because  obviously  one 
doesn't  fit  a  tiara  on  a  dream.     One  puts  it  on  a  duchess. 

Susan.     Choose  for  me,  Pierrot. 

Vincent.  Something  like  a  moonstone  with  little  twinkling 
stars  round  it,  I  think.  But  I'll  have  a  look  at  a  halo-dump 
in  the  morning.     {Up  to  window.)     Now  I'll 

Susan.     But  I'm  going  to  get  the  key.     {To  up  left.) 

Vincent  {stopping  her).  You've  understood,  Brown  Eyes. 
You're  a  reasonable  sort  of  creature  and  you're  young 
enough  to  be  wise.  But,  my  dear,  {Indicates  room  door.) 
it's  the  job  of  a  professional  chaperon  to  misunderstand. 

Susan.     I  won't  let  you  risk  your  neck. 

Vincent.     I  don't.     Heaven  isn't  a  practical  joker,  my  dear. 
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He  doesn't  give  you  to  me  and  then  spoil  it  all  in  a  night. 

There's  no  risk  now.     (Leaves  her  and  crosses  rail.)     I  say. 
Susan.    Yes. 

Vincent.     Would  eleven  o'clock  be  considered  too  early  ? 
Susan.     Nothing  could  be  too  early. 
Vincent.     Bless  you.     Sleep  well. 

(He  disappears.) 
( susan    to    balcony    watching.     Music   swells    up   from 

street,     susan  shows  relief ',  as  he  evidently  reaches  street 

safe,  and  comes  from  window.    She  stands  center.) 
Susan.     I  am  sister  to  the  mountains  now 
And  sister  to  the  sun  and  moon. 
(  The  curtain  falls  to  indicate  the  passing  of  the  night  and 

rises  at  once  on  the  same  scene  with  the  light  of  morning. 

marie,  in  maid's  uniform,  opens  door  down  left  and,  look- 
ing scared,  holds  it  open  for  agent  de  police  to  enter.) 
Marie.    Entrez,  monsieur. 

(polchain  enters,  a  stout  consequential  fellow.) 
Polchain.     Merci,  mademoiselle. 
Marie  (going  towards  up  left  door.)     Madame  est  montee. 

Je 

Polchain    (stopping    her).     Attendez.      Mademoiselle,    vous 

etiez  chez  vous  la  nuit  derniere? 
Marie.     Moi?     Ma  foi,  non.    Je  dansais. 
Polchain.     Toute  la  nuit? 

Marie.     Mais  oui,  monsieur.     Jusqu'a  sept  heures  du  matin. 
Polchain.     Bon.     (Points  up  left,  throws  shoulders  back.) 

Prevenez  madame  maintenant. 
(marie  knocks  on  door.) 
Marie.     C'est  un   agent  de  police  qui  demande   a  parler  a 

madame. 
Miss  H.  (of).     Un  agent?     (Enters  indignantly.)     Que  me 

veut-il  ? 
Polchain.     I  speak  English. 

Miss  H.  (impatiently).     Mais  moi,  je  parle  frangais,  et 

Polchain.     Permit   me.      English.      I   wish   to   make   things 

clear  to  you. 
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Miss  H.  What  is  it?  {Looks  at  marie.)  I  hope,  noth- 
ing  

(Sits.) 

Polchain  (to  marie).    Laissez-nous  seuls. 
(Exit  marie.) 

Miss  H.     She  was  out  last  night  if 

Polchain  (with  understanding  smile).  But,  naturally,  you 
sent  her  out. 

Miss  H.  Naturally?  Oh,  yes.  I  indulged  her  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  Fete. 

Polchain.  Madame  is  most  discreet.  Have  you  any  infor- 
mation to  give  the  police,  madame,  about  the  man  who  was 
arrested  at  midnight  under  your  balcony?  The  English 
pierrot,  madame. 

Miss  H.     A  man  who  was  arrested?     Certainly  not. 

Polchain.  But  a  so  handsome  man,  madame.  A  man  no 
woman  need  feel  shame  to  own. 

Miss  H.     Are  you  suggesting  that  I — that  I ?  (Rises.) 

Polchain.     Oh,  madame,  it  is  well  understood.     It  is  Paris. 

Miss  H.  (distractedly).  But  this  is  absurd.  It  would  ruin 
me.  Ruin  me,  do  you  hear  ?  I  don't  think  you  realize  what 
my  position  is.  I  am  known — no;  not  merely  known — I 
have  personal  friends  at  the  Embassy.    I  shall  appeal  to 

Polchain.  Tranquillize  yourself,  madame.  The  arrested  is 
not  actually  seen  to  come  from  your  window. 

Miss  H.     My  window !    I  should  think  not. 

Polchain.     Nevertheless,  your  window  was  open. 

Miss  H.  Oh,  no.  No.  I  assure  you  I  closed  it  myself  on 
account  of  the  noise. 

Polchain.     A  window,  believed  yours,  was  open. 

Miss  H.    Who  believes  it?    Who  saw ? 

Polchain.     You  have  neighbors. 

Miss  H.  People  who  gossip  about  me  ?  I  shall  leave  the  flat. 
I  shall  shut  it  up  to-day.    This  is  fatal  to  one  in  my  position. 

Polchain.  As  Mr.  Kipling  calls  his  book,  madame,  actions 
and  reactions. 

Miss  H.    Actions  ?     But 
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Polchain.  Permit  me  to  explain  the  generosity  of  my  visit. 
The  arrested  is  seen  to  descend  the  pillars  of  that  balcony 
and  he  is  arrested  for  climbing  to  the  danger  of  the  public. 
But  pause.  The  police  have  been  too  much  relaxed,  too 
wink-the-other-eye  on  the  night  of  the  fete.  Orders  have 
been  given.  We  arrest  by  chance  a  foreigner  and  it  may  be 
wished  to  make  of  him  an  example.  He  is  of  an  obstinacy, 
madame.  He  say  he  climb  because  he  like  the  high  air. 
He  make  a  joke  of  it  and  he  refuse  his  name.  He  will  not 
understand  that  orders  have  been  given. 

Miss  H.     And  what  in  heaven's  name  has  this  to  do  with  me? 

Polchain.     Ah,  madame  is  very  English. 

Miss  H.     I  am  not  English. 

Polchain.  So — what  you  say? — so  prurient  of  her  reputa- 
tion. Listen.  We  ask  ourselves,  is  the  arrested  a  thief? 
He  has  not  the  appearance  of  a  thief,  but  why  then  does 
he  climb  a  balcony?  To  rob  is  one  motive  and  to  love  is 
another.  One  searches  a  directory  and,  voila,  it  is  solved. 
A  lady  of  English  or  American  name  has  appartement  on 
the  second  floor.  It  is  then  an  affair  of  the  heart,  delicate, 
fit  to  be  entrusted  to  Polchain  who  speaks  English  and 
American. 

Miss  H.     You  dare  to  insinuate 

Polchain.     Think  of  him,  madame.    Have  pity  on  him. 

Miss  H.     Pity? 

Polchain.  In  Paris  one  does  not  go  to  prison  for  love. 
There  would  be  only  a  little  fine,  a  little  acknowledgment 
that  one  must  not  endanger  the  public  by  one's  passion  of 
an  Alpinist.  Madame  need  not  appear.  It  is  necessary  only 
to  give  me,  Polchain,  your  personal  assurance  that  love  was 
the  motive  of  the  arrested  mountaineer. 

Miss  H.    I'm  expected  to  declare !     Will  you  understand 

once  for  all  that  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  this?  A  dis- 
reputable tourist  misbehaves  and  because  I'm  a  foreigner 
here,  you 

Polchain.  It  is  remarkable.  {Shrugging.)  It  is  so  foreign. 
A  woman  no  longer  young,  not  beautiful,  has  a  young  lover. 
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That  might  happen  amongst  us,  but  never,  madame,  jamais, 
jamais  de  la  vie,  would  a  Frenchwoman  deny  it.  On  the 
contrary,  oh,  at  your  age,  beaucoup  au  contraire.  You  per- 
sist, madame,  in  your  statement  that  the  arrested  has  no 
connection  with  you*? 

Miss  H.     The  suggestion  is  an  outrage. 

Polchain.     Madame  is  so  hard. 

Miss  H.  Hard  because  I  resent  scurrilous  gossip  and  a  police 
visit4?    When  my  very  livelihood  is  jeopardized  by 

Polchain.  Ah,  madame,  my  discretion  is  entire.  A  private 
visit,  on  the  honor  of  the  Paris  police.  I  recapitulate, 
madame.  To  mount  balconies  with  a  love  motive,  it  is  a 
smile  from  monsieur  le  commissaire  and  a  little  fine.  With- 
out motive,  it  is  perhaps  to  be  made  an  example  of  for  many 
days.  You  have  compassion,  is  it  not4?  You  tell  me  the 
young  man 

Miss  H.  I  deny  every  word  of  this  preposterous  story.  Fi- 
nally.    Utterly. 

Polchain.  Madame,  it  is  my  duty  to  believe.  Soit.  But  I 
permit  myself  unofficially  to  express  the  patriotic  view  that 
madame  is  the  worthy  representative  of  a  nation  of  hypo- 
crites.   Good  day,  madame. 

(Exit,  with  flying  colors.) 
(miss  hyslop  collapses  on  settee.) 

Miss  H.  I  shall  move  to  another  quarter.  I  shall  leave  to- 
day.  (Unconsciously  finds  Pierrot's  hat  on  settee  and  fans 
herself  with  it.)  Oh,  the  lies !  The  lies  of  malignant, 
scandal-mongering  gossips  who — What?  (Suddenly  stops 
fanning  and  examines  hat.)  What4?  (Rises,  with  hat.) 
Pierrot.  He  said  a  Pierrot.  (Looks  at  Susan's  door,  goes 
angrily  to  it,  then  stops  to  consider.  A  better  way  that  to 
tax  susan  strikes  her.  miss  hyslop  isn't  the  woman  to  be 
ruined  by  her  charge's  raffishness  if  she  can  help  it.  She 
hides  hat  under  settee  cushion,  assumes  a  sweet  expression 
and  knocks  on  susan's  door.     Gently.)     Susan,  dear. 

Susan  (off).  Just  coming,  Miss  Hyslop.  (Enter  susan.) 
I'm  afraid  I  overslept  this  morning. 
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{In  miss  hyslop's  view,  that  confirms  the  worst  but  she 

conquers  her  aversion  and  kisses  susan.) 
Miss  H.     It  doesn't  matter,  dear,  but  I  .  .  .  I've  some  rather 

sudden  news.     Circumstances  have  arisen  necessitating  my 

closing  this  flat  at  once  and  cutting  your  visit  short. 

Susan.     Oh,  but 

Miss  H.     Marie  will  pack  for  you  and  I  shall  see  you,  myself, 

into  the  noon  boat-train.     I   shall   telegraph  my  sister  in 

London  and 

Susan.     Is  it  something  very  bad,  Miss  Hyslop*? 

Miss   H.     I   have   received   news.     Of  a   distressing   nature. 

{Gulps,  then  lies.)     A  great  friend  is  dead. 

Susan.     Oh,  I'm  so  sorry.     Can  I ? 

Miss  H.     Yes,  dear.     You  can  help  by  assisting  Marie  with 

packing.     There  isn't  too  much  time.     You  ought  to  be  at 

the  station  by  eleven. 
Susan.     Eleven!     Yes,  I'll  leave  this  morning,  but  I  shan't 

be  going  to  the  train.     I  shall  have  to  ask  you  for  some 

money.     I'm  going  to  a  hotel. 
Miss  H.     Oh,  my  dear,  please  don't  add  to  my  trouble  just 

now.     I'm  responsible  for  you  and 

Susan.     I'm  not  leaving  Paris,  Miss  Hyslop.     I  won't  leave 

Paris. 
Miss  H.     Am  I  to  repeat  that  I  can  no  longer  look  after  you  *? 
Susan.     Please  don't  worry.    I  shall  be  all  right. 
Miss  H.     You're  naturally  upset  by  my  news.    Disappointed, 

perhaps  a  little  hysterical.    But  I  am  certainly  going  to  see 

you  safely  into  the  train. 
Susan.     I've  an  appointment  this  morning. 

Miss  H.     The  Carnavalet?    Oh,  yes,  but  I'm  afraid 

Susan.     No.     Not  the   Carnavalet  or   any  other   sticky   old 

museum.     Oh,  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  tell  you.     Last 

night  I  stood  at  the  window  and  I  called  out  to  the  night 

and  .  .  .  and  an  answer  came.     A  man  who 

Miss  H.     This  sounds  very  like  a  dream. 

Susan.    It  had  the  strangeness  of  a  dream.    It  was  beautiful 

and,  yes,  and  whimsical  like  dreams. 
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Miss  H.     Yes,  my  dear,  but  really  there's  no  time  to 

Susan.     Do  let  me  explain  why  I  can't  leave  Paris. 

Miss  H.  You  can  tell  me  the  rest  of  your  dream  in  the  taxi, 
Susan,  and  now 

Susan.  But  it  isn't  really  a  dream.  He's  coming  here  this 
morning,  at  eleven,  to  .  .  .  well,  to  propose  for  me. 

Miss  H.     Coming?     Who? 

(//  is  seen  to  dawn  on  her  that  the  man  in  prison  will 
certainly  not  be  coming.) 

Susan.     I  don't  know  his  name.     I  know  that  sounds  queer. 

Miss  H.  {she  is  really  horrible;  she  soothes  Susan's  hair  like 
a  mother).  Not  really  queer,  Susan.  A  man  one  meets  in 
a  dream  is  quite  likely  to  have  no  name.  I'm  sure  Freud 
would  explain  this  dream  of  yours  quite  naturally  as  the  re- 
action after  your  little  outburst  of  restlessness  last  night. 

Susan.  Miss  Hyslop,  we're  engaged.  At  least,  we  shall  be 
when   he   comes   this   morning. 

Miss  H.  Oh,  yes,  Freud  has  it  all,  about  these  exceptionally 
vivid  but  really  not  very  nice  dreams. 

Susan.  But  he's  coming,  I  tell  you.  He's  coming  here. 
He 

Miss  H.  (appearing  to  surrender).  Very  well,  Susan.  At 
eleven  you  say  it  was,  according  to  your  dream? 

Susan.     I  said  eleven. 

Miss  H.  Then  we'll  postpone  your  going  till  the  afternoon 
boat.    You're  so  obstinate  about  this  hallucination  that  I 

Susan.     It  happens  to  be  no  hallucination. 

Miss  H.     You  really  believe  this  man  exists  and  will  come? 

Susan.     Believe  it?    As  I  believe  my  God. 

Miss  H.  How  vehement  you  are!  Well,  time  will  show 
which  of  us  is  right.  I  will  write  the  telegram  to  my  sister 
and  we'll  wait. 

Susan.     Yes,  thank  you.     We'll  wait. 

(Curtain  falls  and  rises  to  show  Miss  hyslop  at  bureau 
taking  out  telegram  form  and  susan  by  window,  looking  out. 
miss  hyslop  watches  her  with  a  look  of  quite  vicious  satis- 
faction.   A  Paris  street  cry  comes  up  from  below  window.) 
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SCENE  ONE 

P.  M.     I'm  simply  the  fellow  who  starts  things  going — 
Whatever  may  follow  is  not  my  doing. 
Folk  have  no  cause  to  be  dubbing  me  fate 
When  all  I  announce  is  a  tete-a-tete 
Between  two  young  men,  call  them  Jean  and  John 
Or  whatever  you  will,  who  talk  on  and  on 
With  their  tongues  and  their  teeth  and  their  toes  awhiri 
Concerning  a  person  who  must  be  a  girl. 

4i3 
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What  else  should  they  ponder,  come  sunshine  or  rain, 

Though  Jean,  and  not  John,  was  the  one  who  saw  Jane  ? 

Sight  of  her  set  him  gyrating  like  tops, 

Sound  of  her,  fizzing  until  a  cork  pops — 

Talk  of  her  aggravates  John's  growing  thirst — 

Secretly  wishing  that  he'd  seen  her  first. 

Though  both  men  are  poor,  they  behave  like  fops — 

It's  no  fault  of  mine  if  such  puppets  need  props — 

So  bingo,  a  table  and  jingo,  two  seats, 

And  bango,  two  glasses  with  many  repeats ! 

Let  no  blinking  bluecoat  come  snooping  in  here — 

This  is  an  ice-cream  saloon,  never  fear, 

Where  sodas  of  straw  or  of  raspberry  dye 

Relieve  each  American  throat  that  is  dry. 

Now  without  further  fiddling  or  twiddling  of  thumbs 

I'll  hop  out  of  sight  till  necessity  drums  .  .  . 

{Having  placed  the  table,  chairs  and  glasses,  the  p.  m. 
vanishes,    jean  and  john  enter  arm  in  arm,  sit  down  and 
clink  glasses.) 
Jean.     What  can  one  do  with  a  lady  who  {drinks) 
never  can  tell  how  she  wants  you  to  {gulps) 
show  her  you  worship  her  through  and  through?     {stops) 

{The  p.  M.  refills  his  glass  from  a  bottle.) 
John.     Have  you  perchance  never  tried  to  be  {drinks) 
all  men  at  once  and  each  of  them  the  {gulps) 
singular  man  she  would  like  to  see?     {stops) 

{The  p.  M.  refills  his  glass.) 
Jean.     I  play  and  sing  and  drum  for  her — 

I've  been  a  fish  and  swum  for  her — {long  gulp) 

There's  little  I've  not  done  for  her — 

I'd  even  chase  the  sun  for  her.     {another) 

{The  p.  m.  once  more.) 
John.     Perhaps  you've  been  too  glum  for  her — 
A  bit  too  deaf  and  dumb  for  her — {long  gulp) 

You  ought  to  sink  the  moon  for  her 

And  swim  until  you  swoon  for  her.    {another) 

{The  p.  m.  once  more.) 
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Jean.    I've  sunk  to  each  deep  sea  for  her — 

And  drowned  each  separate  me  for  her — 

And  still  I'm  never  free  from  her — 

Nor  does  it  pay  to  flee  from  her.     (a  whole  draught) 
(The  p.  m.  as  before.) 
John*.     You've  tried  and  failed  and  tried  to  be 

The  final  fool  you've  died  to  be — 

Why  don't  you  turn  and  cool  for  her — 

That  might  be  the  right  school  for  her?     (ditto) 
(The  P.  M.  as  before.) 
Jean*.     I've  even  tried  such  stale  advice 

And  slipped  away  as  pale  as  ice — 

She  merely  said,  "It  isn't  nice 

For  men  to  make  believe  they're  mice." 

(jean  sighs  and  shakes  his  head.    John  shoos  the  p.  m. 

away  as  he  attempts  to  refill  jean's  glass.) 
John.     Where  does  this  lady  live  you  love — 

Is  she  a  rank  or  two  above 

A  countess  or  a  French  marquise — 

A  princess  of  the  Portuguese? 
Jean.     She's  just  as  poor  as  I  am  poor, 

And  dwells  three  steps  beyond  my  door, 

And  three  short  flights  just  overhead 

In  one  small  room  and  narrow  bed. 

At  twilight  'neath  her  fire  escape 

I  linger  long  for  her  fair  shape 

To  come  and  sprinkle  garden-plots 

Of  plants  that  should  be  fancy  phlox 

And  pansy  faces,  hollyhox 

And  dreamy-eyed  forget-me-nots — 

Alas  the  only  plant  she's  got 

Is  one  geranium  in  a  pot! 

(john  bangs  on  the  table  with  his  glass.     The  p.  m.  hur- 
riedly refills  both  glasses,     john  guzzles  excitedly,  jean 

sips  sadly.) 
John.     You  ought  to  bust  a  bank  for  her 

And  steal  what  you  can  steal — 
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And  wind  and  grind  the  crank  for  her — 

Of  a  beautiful  automobile! 

(jean  is  in  a  state  of  torpor,  but  manages  to  nod  twice 

or  thrice.) 
Jean.     Now  there's  a  thought  I've  never  thought — 

and  since  the  car  can  not  be  bought — (drowsily) 
John.     You'd  better  nab  it  and  not  get  caught! 
Jean.     I'm  just  as  drunk  as  drunk  can  be —  (sleepily) 
John.     Why  then  you'll  need  no  help  from  me — 
Jean.     And  if  I  do — 
John.  I'll  halt  each  skunk. 

Who  dares  assault  or  disapprove 

An  act  done  for  your  ladylove ! 

(jean  falls  asleep  on  the  table,    john  picks  him  up  and 

drags  him  of.     The  p.  m.  whisks  away  glasses,  table  and 

chairs  and,  with  much  effort,  pins  up  a  fire  escape  to  the 

accompaniment  of  a  romantic  tune.) 
P.  M.     This  thing  is  made  of  iron  rungs — 
It  has  a  heavy  shape — 

I'll  lose  my  heart  and  both  my  lungs 
To  hang  this  fire-escape. 

One  story  high  and  two  and  three — 
Suppose  I  drop  and  die 

For  someone  Jean  would  like  to  see — 
And  can  he  hear  her  sigh? 
(The  p.  if.  staggers  out  of  sight,    jane  appears  with  a 

sigh  and  sprinkles  the  geranium.) 
Jane.     Oh — oh — oh — 

there's  nobody  down  below — 

he  must  have  left  a  moment  ago— 

why  does  life  treat  me  so? 

And  why  is  it  always  he 

and  nobody  else  I  see? 

he's  nice  and  neat,  but  as  blond  as  can  be — 

is  there  none  but  a  blond  for  me? 

If  I  could  catch  a  brunette 

I'd  twirl  in  a  somerset — 
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be  chipper  and  chatter  with  him  and  yet 

who  can  say  what  a  girl  can  get 

who  slaves  in  a  shop  and  lives  in  a  hole 

with  poverty  for  her  sole  companion 

up  three  flights  of  a  crowded  canyon — 

with  naught  but  a  weed  in  a  pot  to  pet 

as  soon  as  the  sun  has  set. 

I'm  awfully  fond,  as  fond  as  can  be 

of  Jean  as  he  is  and  of  Jean  if  but  he 

were  a  wee  shade  darker,  a  wee  bit  taller — 

loneliness  would  grow  smaller  and  smaller — 

I'd  even  endure  him  as  poor  as  he  is 

and  bide  behind  the  same  door  and  be  his. 

Was  there  ever  so  pale  a  vagabond — 

so  utterly  buttery  blond  a  blond? 

But  where  has  he  gone  to,  what  have  I  done? 

And  losing  him  thus  is  there  aught  I  have  won? 

Oh— oh— oh— 
Why  does  love  treat  me  so? 

(jane  sprinkles  her  own  head  dolefully  and  disappears. 
To  a  nocturnal  tune  and  a  gradual  dimming  of  lights,  the 
p.  M.  reappears,  wagging  his  head  sagaciously.) 
,  M.     Hist — hist — hist — 
the  shops  have  begun  to  darken — 
the  cops  must  neither  behold  nor  hearken 
that  what  goes  on  as  I  wind  the  crank 
goes  on  at  a  savings  bank. 

H'ist — h'ist — h'ist — 
it's  the  nattiest  bank  in  town, 
and  there's  many  a  coin  the  depositors  own 
in  a  snug  little  safe  with  a  smug  little  crown 
that'll  help  the  poor  when  they're  down. 

Hist — hist — hist — 
I'll  silence  the  burglar  alarm, 
lest  two  who  come  with  a  tyro  tread 
bungle  and  learn  when  they  wake  up  dead 
that  the  men  who  earn  their  bread  through  sinning 
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begin  at  the  very  beginning. 

H'ist — h'ist — h'ist — 
the  cashier  has  crawled  into  bed 
along  with  the  paying  teller — 
I'll  lend  them  a  lamp  with  a  shade  and  spread 
so  they  can  spy  enough  of  the  cellar 
to  pry  the  safe  open  without  raising  Ned — 
a  dreadfully  meddlesome  feller! 

{The  stage  is  thrust  into  midnight.  The  light  of  a  bull's- 
eye  lantern  peers  about  until  it  descries  and  rests  on  the 
People's  Toy  Bank.    Sotto-voce  voices  in  a  rapid  repartee.) 

John.     Look,  Jean — 

Jean.     Where,  John — 

John.     There  it  is — 

Jean.     Gee  whiz — 

John.     Nab  it  now — 

Jean.     You  grab  it — 

John.     You  rabbit — 

Jean.     Great  grief — 

John.     What  a  thief — 

Jean.     Now  I'm  under — 

John.     By  thunder — 

Jean.     Turn  it  over — 

John.     What  a  lover — 

Jean.     Shove  it  on — 

John.     Move  on — 

Jean.     Oh  Jane — 

John.     Oh  Jean — 

Jean.     What  a  pain — 

John.     You've  been! 

{One  can  vaguely  discern  jean  with  the  bank  on  his 
back,  goaded  on  by  john  and  the  lantern.  They  vanish  in 
the  darkness.) 

SCENE  TWO 

{The  p.  m.  brings  on  the  slow  dawn  with  a  ditty  from 
philosophy.     The  tome  is  much  larger  than  he.) 
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P.  M.     And  now  it's  time  to  improvise 
a  tiny  intermission, 
In  order  that  the  sun  can  rise 
according  to  tradition. 

The  sun  and  everything  we  see, 

wrote  wise  old  Aristotle, 
Is  natural  and  art  must  be 

as  natural  or  throttle,     {scratches  his  head) 

This  thought  of  his  is  so  profound 

it  merits  meditation — {shuts  the  tome) 
But  I  believe  I  hear  a  sound, 

a  sob  without  cessation — 

It  means  that  Jane  is  on  the  job, 

although  she  hates  her  station, 
And  waits  for  some  nabob  to  rob 

her  soul  of  isolation. 

{He  staggers  off  underneath  aristotle.     jane,  purse  in 
hand,  pursues  her  slouchy  way  to  work.) 
Jane.     Oh  how  I  hate  to  go  to  work, 

oh  how  I  envy  the  people 
Who've  learned  how  to  lie  on  their  backs  and  shirk 

the  shimmering  chiming  steeple. 

Oh  how  I  hate  the  stuffy  store 

where  I  must  rummage  and  gabble 
With  fluffy  folk  that  I've  clothed  before — 

oh  how  I  loathe  the  rabble. 

Cheerfully  I  could  choke  that  cock, 

the  manager  sleek  and  sneaky, 
Who  chuckles  whenever  I  punch  the  clock 

and  fines  me  if  ever  I'm  cheeky. 

The  hours  are  long,  the  days  all  drag 

and   I've  never  known  the   reason 
Why  the  things  I  yearn  for  strike  a  snag 

in  the  rut  of  a  sing-song  season. 
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There's  not  very  much  a  girl  can  get, 

be  she  ever  so  fair  and  fond — 
I'd  leave  my  job  for  the  first  brunette — 
and  even  be  robbed  by  a  blond! 

(jane's  speech  is  interrupted  by  a  terrific  racket  and  rum,' 
bling.  jean  tears  along  in  a  zigzag  Ford,  still  goaded  on 
by  john.  Lampposts,  barrels  and  ash  cans  fall  by  the  way- 
side. And  some  without  waiting  to  be  smitten.  The  car 
strikes  a  pump,  flies  head  over  heels  and  jean  comes 
tumbling  out.    He  lands  at  jane's  feet,  rises  and  bows.) 

Jean.     Good  morning,  Jane — 

Jane.     Can  this  be  you? — 

John.     {Lord,  what  a  pretty  creature!) 

Jean.     I'm  here  again 
with  the  selfsame  pain — 

Jane.     You're  black  and  blue — 
let  me  get  some  glue — 

John.     {Faultless  in  every  feature!) 

Jean.     The  Ford  may  need  it — I'm  sound  all  through 
except  for  a  funny  old  feeling  for  you — 

Jane.     But  where  did  you  get  it — the  car,  I  mean — 
it  must  have  cost  money — is  it  all  yours,  Jean? 

Jean.     Each  ball  and  socket  is  at  your  service — 
what  do  you  say  to  a  ride  to  Port  Jervis? 

John.     {They're  waxing  warm — Vd  better  vanish — 
my  jealousies  swarm  like  the  very  Spanish!) 

Jane.     It's  the  liveliest  loveliest  sight  I've  seen — 
but  what'll  I  do  with  my  job  in  between? 

Jean.     Dump  such  drudgery  down  the  East  River — 
jump  beside  me  and  fly  in  my  fliver! 

Jane.     The  shop,  the  boss  and  every  darned  thing 
can  go  to  the  deuce  while  I  sail  with  my  king! 
{They  embrace  ecstatically.) 

John.     {Til  never  live  through  such  a  hateful  scene — 
Vd  better  go  home  for  some  Paris  green!) 

Jean.     I'll  fix  up  the  car  and  I'll  make  the  wind  sing — 
and  is  your  right  finger  prepared  for  the  ring? 
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Jane.     My  fingers  and  toes  and  my  ankles  and  wrists 

are  ready  for  rings  if  your  heart  insists ! 
John.     {One  last  look  at  her,  then  let  me  die — 

hang  by  a  hook  and  swing  to  the  sky  I) 

(john  starts  to  depart,  but  jean  heads  him  off.) 
Jean.     Hey — hold  on,  John — you  must  help  me  further — 
John.     I'm  more  in  a  mood  to  commit  a  murder — 
Jane.     {Lord,  a  brunette — am  I  dreaming  yet?) 
Jean.     But  I've  trusted  you  to  see  me  through — 

my  Ford  is  busted — what  shall  I  do? 
John.     I  have  to  attend  to  some  private  troubles 

down  a  deep  sea  where  they  blow  blue  bubbles. 
Jane.     {Has  he  come  too  late — isn't  that  like  fate?) 
Jean.     I'll  help  you  with  yours  as  soon  as  mine  finish — 

I'll  be  only  too  glad  to  see  yours  diminish — 
John.     If  you  knew  what  mine  are  you'd  turn  green  as  spin- 
ach— 

you'd  better  be  off  if  you're  going  to  Greenwich ! 
Jane.     {Oh — oh — oh — why  do  men  treat  me  so?) 
Jean.     Is  Greenwich  the  town  where  they  marry  in  haste? 
John.     It's  the  best  place  to  go  if  your  past  is  unchaste ! 
Jane.     {They're  racing  so  far  and  think  they're  so  witty 

I  won't  stir  one  step  out  of  New  York  City.) 
{She  decides  to  groan  aloud.) 

Oh— I'm  afraid— 
Jean.     What's  that  you  said? — 
John.     {What's  she  up  to,  the  jade?) 

{The  p.  m.  tries  to  interfere,  but  jane  kicks  him  in  the 

eye.) 
Jane.     I  hate  to  be  left  all  alone — 
Jean.     I'll  be  back  in  a  wink — see  this  stone? — 

why  not  wait  for  me  here  while  I'm  gone? 
Jane.     That's  no  place  to  sit  down — it's  too  cold — 

and  in  towns  such  as  this,  men  are  bold. 
John.     {And  the  women  are  worse,  I've  been  told!) 

(jean  has  an  idea.     So  has  john.     The  p.  m.,  with  a 
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patch  on  one  eye,  tries  to  interfere,    jean  kicks  him  in  the 
other.) 
Jean.     John ! 
John.     Jean? 
Jean.     This  is  Jane ! 

(jane  and  john  bow  perfunctorily.) 
John.     How-do-you-do — 
Jane.     And-how-are-you  ? 
Jean.     Will  you  lend  Jane  your  arm 
and  protect  her  from  harm? 

(john  does  so.) 
And  will  you,  Jane,  take  his 
like  a  trustful  young  miss? 

(jane  does  so.    jean  chuckles  at  the  tableau.) 
You  look  so  much  like  turtle  doves, 

the  sight  might  really  grieve  me 
If  John  didn't  love  the  man  Jane  loves — 

unless  my  eyes  deceive  me? 

(john  shakes  his  head  loyally.) 
Be  careful  though — don't  go  too  far — 

and  Jane,  you  mustn't  tell 
John  to  turn  turtle  and  stray — my  car 

can  trail  you  all  through  hell ! 

{She  nods  obediently,  jean  blows  her  a  kiss,  picks  up  the 
parts  of  the  Ford  and  hobbles  off.  jane  starts  to  blow  a  re- 
sponse— but  john  intercepts  it.  They  fold  each  other  long 
and  silently.  The  p.  m.,  with  still  another  patch,  gropes 
his  way  back  frantically.) 
P.  M.  Woe  is  me — 
I  can't  see — 

they've  blinded  both  my  eyes! 
What  shall  I  do 
if  they're  untrue — 
would  a  triangle  rise? 

{He  holds  up  a  triangle,  taps  it  with  a  stick  and  tests 
the  sound,  john  boots  him  out  of  sight.  The  lovers  leave 
arm  in  arm.  .  .  .) 
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SCENE  THREE 

{Thunder  and  lightning.     The  p.  m.,  with  the  patches  re- 
moved, but  wearing  great  goggles,  busies  himself  with  his 
musty  library.     He  lifts  several  ponderous  tomes  from  a 
shelf  and  opens  them  at  random.) 
The  sunshine's  all  gone  and  now  there's  a  shower — 

the  sort  of  wet  weather  I  hate — oh — 
Shall  I  turn  to  a  book  by  Schopenhauer? 

He's  so  grouchy,  I'd  bettei  try  Plato. 

If  sex  grows  exciting  the  plan  to  pursue 

is  to  search  for  the  coolest  solution. 
The  church  cannot  marry  three  folk  into  two 

and  doesn't  approve  prostitution. 

Now  Plato,  I'm  told,  was  the  noblest  of  Greeks — 

he  was  awfully  famous  for  virtue. 
These  pages  are  dusty  and  the  binding  creaks, 

but  perusing  such  stuff  cannot  hurt  you. 

Kerchoo,  I  must  sneeze — and  how  can  I  see — 
they've  knocked  my  old  eyesight  south-east! 

And  the  doctor  who  sold  me  these  goggles  must  be 
in  league  with  triangles,  the  beast! 

{The  p.  M.  throws  down  Plato  and  waddles  off  discon- 
solately,    jane  and  john  reappear,  but  no  longer  arm  in 

arm.     jane  leads  the  way  with  a  tear-stained  face,  John 

looking  down  in  disgrace.) 
Jane.     Engaged  to  him — 

in  love  with  you — 

what  can  a  poor  girl  do? 
John.     Such  tweedledum 

and    tweedledee 

is  much  too  much  for  me. 
Jane.     Now  how  can  I 

lead  two  to  church — 

unless  I  leave  one  in  the  lurch? 
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John.     If  you  and  I 

love  cherubim 

then  all  you'll  have  to  leave  is  him. 
Jane.     But  I'm  so  fond 

of  faithful  Jean, 

although  he's  lean  and  blond, 

and  when  a  woman 

gives  her  word, 

how  can  there  be  a  third? 
John.     I  didn't  interfere — 

'twas  you  who  came  near 

and  kissed  me  where  I  stood! 

I'll  leave  you  behind 

till  you  make  up  your  mind 

to  come  to  me  for  good ! 
Jane.     Stop,  John,  stop, 

or  I'll  droop  and  drop — 

how  dare  you  be  so  untrue? 

And  my  feet  are  so  sore 

I  can't  move  any  more — 

now  help  me  see  what's  in  my  shoe ! 

(john  stoops  and  kisses  her  shoe.    During  this  novel  ex- 
periment, jean   enters  at   the  rear,  looking  downcast  and 

weary.) 
Jean.     (My  cars  still  busted — 

I've  walked  everywhere 

in  search  of  that  wayward  pair. 

The  man  I  trusted — 

but  the  woman  was  fair — 

and  what  do  I  see  over  there?) 
John.     It's  hard  to  find 

what  I'm  feeling  for — 

stop  wiggling  the  point  of  your  shoe! 
Jane.     My  foot's  half  asleep 

and  your  fingertips  keep 

the  other  half  dancing  with  you! 
Jean.     (Is  this  the  way 
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they  see  the  sights — 

Vd  better  assert  my  rights!) 
John.     You  dear  little  rebel — 

it's  only  a  pebble — 

no  wonder  your  feet  are  so  blue ! 
Jane.     I'll  never  start  talking 

or  ever  go  walking 

again  with  a  fellow  like  you ! 
Jean.     I  should  hope  not! — 
Jane.     What?— 
Jean.     Take  that! 

{He  gives  john  an  unmentionable  kick  and  sends  him 

sprawling,    john  jumps  up  in  a  rage.) 
John.     Now  what  does  this  mean? — 
Jane.     Oh  John — Jean! — 
Jean.     You  dog,  you  slut ! — 
John.     But — 
Jean.     Me  no  but! 

{The  p.  m.  bobs  up  in  consternation,) 
P.  M.     They're  quoting  Shakespeare — 

I'd  best  interfere — 

or  they'll  be  getting  into  Shaw! 

But  what'll  I  do — 

I've  lost  the  last  cue — 

and  forgotten  my  monkey  paw! 
{He  drops  down  hurriedly.) 
John.     Who  was  that  man? — 
Jane.     Go  call  him  back,  Jean — 
John.     Let  him  act  as  our  referee ! 
Jean.     I'll  be  blamed  if  I  will — 
Jane.     Now  Jean,  you  be  still — 
John.     This  is  much  too  much  for  thee ! 
Jane.     You  call  him  up,  John — 
John.     Do  come — 
Jean.     Tweedledum — 
Jane.     And  please,  sir,  be  good,  sir,  to  me! 

{They  are  on  their  knees,  clasping  their  hands  in  invo- 
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cation.     The  p.  m.,  pompously  sensible  of  his  sudden  impor- 
tance, returns  with  a  pair  of  dice.) 
P.  M.     The  magic  paw  was  stolen  by  mice — 

so  I've  had  to  resort  to  dice. 
They  may  be  loaded, 
but  properly  goaded, 

they  give  one  the  best  of  advice! 
Jane.     Mister  Man — 
John.     Please  tell  us  your  plan — 
Jean.     And  do  the  best  you  can — 
Jane.     For  me! 
John.     Be  still — 
Jean.     You  jade — 
Jane.     But  I'm  afraid — 
John.     Then  why  not  cling — 
Jean.     To  me? 

{She  clings  to  both  and  they  hug  her  tenderly.    The  p.  m., 

objectively  delighted  in  the  problem,  goes  on  ignoring  them.) 
P.  M.     Now  this  is  the  hour 

when  grim  Schopenhauer 

would  cry  for  a  curse  on  woman — 

or  Friederich  Nietzsche 

would  whip  out  his  Peitsche — 

a  method  too  mad  to  be  human ! 
Jane.     Engaged  to  a  blond, 

I  got  a  brunette — 
Jean.     Shut  up — 
John.     Sweet  pet — 
Jean.     Or  I'll  get  you  yet! 
P.  M.     The  booksellers  tell  us 

in  order  to  sell  us 

the  latest  of  books  on  their  shelves — 

here's  Havelock  Ellis 

who  claims  that  the  jealous 

must  try  to  forget  themselves — 
Jean.     But  who  says  I'm  jealous — 
John.     Why,  I'm  merely  zealous — 
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P.  M.     And  the  cure  for  the  one  or  the  other 
is  found  in  that  phoenix 
we  now  call  eugenics — 
it'll  teach  girls  to  watch  what  they  mother! 
{The  lovers  rock  impatiently.) 
Jean.     Oh  bother — 
John.     What  a  pother — 
Jane.     Where  do  I  come  in? — 
P.  M.     By  keeping  out  of  sin ! 
Jean.     To  the  Blazes  with  books — 
John.     That  are  meant  for  cooks — 
Jean.     Quick,  hand  us  the  dice — 
John.     And  then  you  can  splice — 
P.  M.     The  one  who  throws  seven — 
Jane.     With  me  %— oh  Heaven ! 

{She  claps  her  hands  and  looks  from  one  to  the  other — 
beginning  and  ending  with  john.     The  p.  m.  holds  out  the 
dice  with  a  magisterial  gesture.) 
P.  M.     Which  of  you  wishes  to  begin  ? 
Jean.     I  saw  her  first — 
John.     May  he  be  accurst! 

(jean  flourishes  hopefully  and  rolls.) 
Jean. 

Come  on,  babies — 
shake  a  seven — 
and  help  me  see 

what's  up  in  Heaven! 
{They  all  lean  over  him.) 
Jean.     A  four — 
P.  M.     And  a  three — 
John.     I've  lost — 
Jean.     Come  to  me ! 

{But  jane  collapses.) 
P.  M.     Not  so  fast,  Jean — you'll  have  to  wait 
till  John  has  had  his  turn  at  fate. 

(john  flourishes  hopelessly  and  rolls.) 
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John. 

There's  just  one  chance 

against  eleven — 
come,  devils,  dance 
and  kick  up  seven ! 
{The  other  men  lean  over  him.) 
John.     Tere's  a  six — 

Jean.     And  you're  undone 

Jean.     Unless  the  other  one — 
Jean.     Is  one ! 

(The  other  die  has  rolled  against  jane.     She  fumbles 
about,  eyes  it  and  cries — 
Jane.     It  is ! — 
John.     Then  I've  won ! 

(jane  seizes  john  and  jean  seizes  jane.) 
P.  M.     You'll  have  to  take  both,  dear, 
though  I'm  rather  loath  here 
to  mumble  an  unchristian  oath ! 
In  a  town  such  as  this, 
all  our  best  people  hiss 
when  two  men  and  the  same  girl  kiss ! 
Jane.     Then  what  can  I  do 
if  I  can't  have  two — 
shall  I  be  a  sister 
to  the  other,  Mister  ? 
Jean.     No- 
John.     Yes — 
P.  M.    Oh ! 

{The  p.  m.  is  badly  stumped.    But  a  new  idea  brightens 
his  face  and  makes  him  caper  prophetically.) 
The  thing  to  do 
is  to  wed  those  two 

and  to  fly  far  beyond  Salt  Lake  City — 
it's  a  town  where  the  men-folk 
may  have  lots  of  hen-folk, 
but  a  girl  gets  but  one — 
Jane.     What  a  pity ! 
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{She  faints  flat  on  the  ground,    jean  and  john  rush  over 
to  her — the  one  at  her  head,  the  other  at  her  feet.     The  p.  m. 
applauds  and,  as  he  instructs  them,  they  stretch  across  her 
and  form  two  of  the  sides  of  an  equilateral  triangle.     Con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  jane  forms  the  third  by  lying 
as  she  is.) 
P.  M.     Now  you're  face  to  face, 
will  you  kindly  embrace 
and  I'll  pronounce  grace  by  the  book ! 
The  way  to  untangle 
a  knotty  triangle 
is  to  do  the  thing  just  as  you  look! 
The  three  sides  are  equal — 
a  natural  sequel — 

though  some  folk  may  claim  it's  a  fluke ! 
For  the  rest  of  life, 

ye  are  men  and  wife — 

and  I  earnestly  pray  she  can  cook ! 

{Leads  forth  an  enormous  hobbyhorse  bucking  like  a  broncho.) 

Now  here  is  a  horse — 

the  swiftest  of  course 

in  the  history  of  all  quadrupeds. 

Please  lift  her  between  you 

and  let  nothing  wean  you 

from  acting  like  true  thoroughbreds. 

Until  you  have  learned 

that  our  laws  have  been  burned 

don't  come  back  here  with  your  beds ! 

We'll  scrap  the  laws  when 

we're  all  happy  and  then 

not  question  what  each  of  us  weds ! 

(jean  straddles  the  horse's  neck  and  grasps  the  bridle. 

john  lifts  the  bride  up  to  him — like  an  offering — and  jumps 

up  behind  her.     Hopping  up  and  down  in  happy  unison — 

with  jean   whipping  the  horse  and  jane  hugging  john 

twice  as  often  as  jean — the  three  clatter  off.     The  p.  m. 

waves  a  wild  farewell.) 


